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ROBERT PIERPONT BLAKE 
(1886-1950) 


It was in the fall of 1911 when [I first met Robert Buaxe in 
St. Petersburg. He had just come from Berlin, where he had 
been living at the house of Professor LutsENKo, who during my 
stay in Berlin in 1907-1908 had been my teacher of piano. Lut- 
SENKO and his wife were Russians, and BLAKE acquired fluency 
in spoken Russian during the year he stayed with them. We 
spent a whole evening together talking about our plans and 
studies. I still recall his impressive figure—he was well over six 
feet tall—and the kind expression of his blue eyes. We found 
each other congenial at this first meeting; later contacts made us 
fast friends. 

I next met Buake in St. Petersburg in 1914, when we were both 
preparing for our magistrant examinations. We often met in the 
long corridor of the Imperial University or in the vaulted reading 
room of the Oriental Library of the Academy of Sciences, known 
as the Asiatic Museum. After the Bolshevik revolution in the 
summer of 1918 I had a long talk with Buaxke about the possi- 
bility of my coming to Boston or Cambridge. With his usual 
kindness he wrote the drafts of several letters which I copied and 
sent to different persons at Harvard University and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, but none of the letters reached its destina- 
tion. Two came back to me and the others were lost. For several 
years after this meeting Buaxe and I lost track of each other. 
In Paris in 1922, during the centenary of the Société Asiatique, 
I heard that Buake was at Harvard. 

He came to Paris several times on visits and we met regularly 
and had long conversations on our experiences of mutual interest. 
In 1930 I received a letter from Buake asking if I would care to 
come to Harvard as visiting professor in 1931-32. I accepted the 
invitation with pleasure and during my stay at Harvard saw 
BuakeE practically every week. He was already a trustee of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute and we discussed the problems of 
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the organization of Far Eastern studies at Harvard, plans for 
building up a Chinese-Japanese Library, and the development of 
a publication program. Many unforgettable evenings were spent 
at his home in friendly talks. After 1934, when I was appointed 
Director of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, my relations with 
Buake became more and more intimate, and I deeply appreciated 
not only his great scholarship but his cordial attitude and his 
sincere and invariable willingness to help me with friendly advice. 

Robert Pierpont BLaKke was born in San Francisco, November 
1, 1886, of a pioneer family with many New England connections. 
m 1908, he took his B. A. degree at the University of California 
with honors in Greek. He was primarily interested in the history 
of Rome and Byzantium and decided to do his graduate work 
at Harvard, where he studied classics and history. In 1909 he 
received his A.M. and in 1910 passed his general examination 
for the Ph.D. As was customary in that period, he then went 
to Germany, studying at Freiburg and at Berlin. German scholars 
were the first to appreciate the work of Russian Byzantologists 
and were much interested in the Russian publications on the 
archaeological excavations of ancient Greek colonies in South 
Russia. Hence the great German historian Eduard Mryer advised 
BuAkE to go to St. Petersburg to continue his studies under 
Professor Michael Rostovrzerr. 

In 1911 Buake went to St. Petersburg and was impressed by 
the variety of courses given by the Faculty of History and Phi- 
lology and especially by the group of scholars in the Faculty of 
Oriental Languages, where courses on all the languages of the 
Near East and the most important languages of the Far East 
as well as many courses on Oriental history were offered. 

Later he often spoke of the desirability of having a large division 
where courses would be offered in the languages and literature 
of the whole East, including India—‘“ something like what they 
had there in Petrograd.” 

He did not stay long in Russia during the first visit in 1911, 
but returned to the United States. From 1912 to 1914 he was 
instructor in ancient history at the University of Pennsylvania. 
During these years he felt how indispensable it was for him in 
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his studies to acquire an adequate knowledge of Near Eastern 
languages and to learn more about the expansion of Greek culture 
towards the East. 

In the spring of 1914 he arrived at St. Petersburg and started 
with exuberant energy to improve his knowledge of Russian. In 
order not to be disturbed he lived outside St. Petersburg, having 
two rooms in a wooden house in Tsarskoe Selo, a small, quiet 
residential town where the Imperial family spent the spring and 
autumn months. It was an hour by train from St. Petersburg. In 
the fall of the same year he registered at the Imperial University 
and took courses not only in ancient history and Byzantology but 
also in Arabic, Syriac, Armenian and Georgian, besides attending 
a number of seminars. He soon became well known to all his 
professors, who recognized his scholarship and his astonishing 
capacity for work. Professor P. Koxovtsov, who taught Syriac, 
required from his students not only a precise translation of the 
texts which were read in his class, but also an elegant form, and 
BLAKE spent much time preparing and revising his translations, 
learning simultaneously Syriac and literary Russian. Professor 
M. Rostovrzerr enjoyed having in his seminar a young American 
scholar who had a good knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

BLAKE was more and more attracted by the studies of Armenian 
and Georgian, by the history of the relations of the Caucasus with 
Byzantium and the spread of Greek civilization around the Black 
Sea. This interest became deeper and deeper with the progress 
of his academic career. He was much impressed by the linguistic 
theories of Professor N. Marr and became one of his best students. 
BLAKE was attracted also by the Russian scholars’ approach to 
the Bible, which was based not on Latin translations and Roman 
tradition, but on Slavic translations and Greek tradition, and 
involved collation with Georgian or Armenian translations, often 
based on versions differing from existing texts. He preserved this 
interest all his life. His two last works were The Old Georgian 
Version of the Gospel of John from the Adysch Gospels with the 
Variants of the Opiza and Tbet’ Gospel and The Old Georgian 
Version of the Prophets from the Jerusalem and Athos MSS. 

In 1916, BLAKE came back to Harvard to present his thesis on 
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“ Studies in the Religious Policy of Constantine and his Succes- 
sors ” and to take his final examination for his Ph. D. 

Then he returned to Petrograd and continued his studies. One 
day in 1916, when anti-government feeling was already very 
strong among the Russian intelligentsia, he was passing through 
the long corridor towards the University Library unaware that 
a revolutionary meeting was being held. Suddenly the students 
were surrounded by police officers and arrested, BLAKE among 
them. At the police station he declared his citizenship and was 
released with apologies. 

Not even the revolution interrupted Buiaker’s studies. In 1918 
he presented himself for examination for the degree of magistrant 
with Caucasian studies as a special field. Every member of the 
faculty had the right to attend oral examinations and several 
of my colleagues and I, who was by then a privat-dozent, came 
to see how the young American would answer the questions. 
During more than two hours Buaxe successfully answered all the 
questions, passing the examination brilliantly. This degree quali- 
fied him to teach in all Russian state universities. The group of 
Near Eastern specialists and the Dean, Professor N. Marr, were 
anxious to keep Buake at Petrograd, and there was talk of 
offering him a position from the fall of 1918. 

In the summer of 1918 he was sent by the Russian Academy 
of Sciences on a mission to the Caucasus to study and investigate 
the biblical manuscripts in Georgian preserved in various libraries 
and museums of Tiflis. The political situation was deteriorating, 
many provinces were embroiled in civil war, and the south was 
cut off from the north. BLAKE was unable to go back to Petrograd 
and was invited to teach in the Russian University of Tiflis. He 
also taught German in a Tiflis college. When Georgia became an 
independent republic he was appointed professor at the State 
University, where he lectured in Georgian on ecclesiastical history. 
In Tiflis he met Miss KryzHanovsKayA, whom he married on 
January 7, 1920. 

Soon after this he came back to the United States to teach at 
Harvard University. He taught courses on ancient and medieval 
history, on the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires, as well as courses 
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on the Georgian and Armenian languages. He was a kind and 
stimulating teacher and a great believer in the tutorial system. 
Many of his previous students remember with gratitude the time 
which BLake spent with them patiently explaining the difficult 
problems of ancient, medieval, and Near Eastern histories. His 
pedagogical activities did not interfere with his own tireless 
research, as shown by the many texts in Georgian, Armenian, and 
Greek which he edited and translated, some of them into Latin, so 
that they might be available to all scholars interested in theology 
or ecclesiastic history. 

In June-October 1921 Buake lead the Morgan archaeological 
expedition to Mount Athos to photograph Greek manuscripts, 
while Mrs. BLAke went to Tiflis in order to photograph important 
Georgian manuscripts. This remarkable collection is now in Har- 
vard College Library. The academic year 1921-1922 he spent in 
England as a lecturer at Oxford University. 

In 1923 he was appointed assistant professor at Harvard and 
the same year went again to Oxford to teach at University Col- 
lege, where he recived an honorary M. A. degree. In 1925 he 
delivered a series of lectures at the Lowell Institute in Boston. 

Because of his interest in inscriptions and archaeological 
remains, in 1927 he joined the Harvard Michigan Expedition 
to Sinai and the Near East and three years later visited Sinai 
again as a member of the joint expedition of Harvard and the 
Catholic University of America. In 1935 he went to Turkey with 
Mrs. Buake in order to explore the ancient citadel of Van, where 
more than twenty years before his teacher Professor N. Marr had 
made an important archaeological survey. From 1928 to 1937 he 
was Director of the Harvard College Library and was active in 
enriching the existing collections. In 1928 he was also elected 
a trustee of the Harvard-Yenching Institute and here again with 
his usual energy and good will helped, especially during the first 
five years, to build up the collections of Chinese books and to 
complete the collection of publications in Western languages 
dealing with the Far East. As chairman of the publication com- 
mittee of the Harvard-Yenching Institute he started the publica- 
tion of the monograph series. He spent many hours editing the 
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texts of the first three volumes. He was very much interested in 
the publication of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies and 
helped during the period of its organization in 1936. He contrib- 
uted two articles to this journal, one in 1937, “ The Circulation 
of Silver in the Moslem East down to the Mongol Epoch,” 
and another in 1949, “ History of the Nation of the Archers (The 
Mongols) .” He was also an active member of the Educational 
Committee of the Harvard-Yenching Institute and was always 
willing to help with his advice or to spend hours going through 
the drafts of different projects. Furthermore, among the trustees 
it was BLAKE who was most interested in the publication of the 
Harvard-Y enching Institute Sinological Index Series, to which he 
gave his enthusiastic support. 

In 1926 he was elected a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and became an active member of many of its 
committees. 

In 1930 he was appointed Professor of History at Harvard, and 
the same year he was elected fellow of the Medieval Academy of 
America and became a member of its Executive Committee. 

In 1934 he received a honorary degree from the University of 
California. The next year he was elected for three years as chair- 
man of the American Council of Learned Societies. In 1938 
Bake went to France as an exchange professor at the Sorbonne, 
where his lectures in French were highly appreciated. He also 
delivered several lectures in other French universities and received 
the grande médaille de V Université de Lyon. 

Buake took part in the organization of the center of Byzantine 
studies, located in Washington D.C. and known as Dumbarton 
Oaks; in 1942 he was elected senior fellow of this scholarly insti- 
tution. Through his extraordinary erudition in Byzantine studies 
he greatly contributed to the research activities of Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

BLAKE was a member of many scholarly societies and associ- 
ations and was widely known abroad. His studies of the Georgian 
translations of the gospels and of the Near East attracted the 
attention of some of the high clergy of the Vatican, who appreci- 
ated his scholarly approach to these problems. 
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The Buake household was well known for its generous hos- 
pitality, and when foreign scholars visited Cambridge, he arranged 
receptions to introduce his eminent guests to his colleagues, thus 
helping to maintain friendly relations in the large international 
family of scholars. 

Buake died on May 9, 1950. The scholarly world lost an out- 
standing specialist and his colleagues a devoted friend. Unfor- 
tunately there is no American scholar who has his broad and 
many-sided training and his knowledge of ancient and oriental 
languages to continue the work which BuaKke carried on so 


brilliantly. 
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2 FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


PREFACE 


The present study is the third of a series devoted to Sino-Mongolian 
inscriptions.? 

The stele bearing the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 was examined in 
1935 by members of the HANepA Mission to Manchuria.? A photograph of the 
toppled and broken stele was first published on Plate 1 in Téydshi kenkyi 
HRVE HAZE 1(1935).2 I acquired rubbings of the stele in Peking in the 
autumn of 1939.4 

Both the Chinese and Mongolian texts of the inscription are in an excellent 
state of preservation with the exception of the mutilation caused by two 
horizontal fractures. When the stele, in some manner, was toppled from its 
upright position, it broke off at the base and broke in two slightly below the 
middle. As a result, there are two bands of mutilated words or lacunae running 
diagonally across each of the texts of the inscription. Fortunately, the Chinese 
text has also been transmitted in printed sources *® which permit us easily to 
restore the missing characters. In the case of the Mongolian text, the restora- 
tions to be made are generally obvious, although, in a few instances, they must 
be proposed on a tentative basis. 

Two scholars have already utilized the Mongolian text of the inscription. 
In 1942 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt cited the word siti (“like”) in his 
Dictionnaire ordos.® In 1944 Marva Naonori jij FH jf #4 cited the words tabun 
siikes Cau, tabun menggii siikes, and nigen altan siike on page 5 of his article 
Dynasty ”].’ Again, in 1945 he cited the words Dai On kemekii. yeke Mongyol 
“ Gendai no kahei tan-i ” 7C{UD Fy HH fir, [“ Monetary Currency of the Yiian 
ulus § in a note on page 579 of his article “ Genchd gydsho no seiritsu katei ” 
FC HATTA DSF (“Der Entstehungsprozess der Provinzen der Yang 
[stc]-Dynastie ”’) .° 

As I have stated on pages 10 to 11 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362 ...,” in 1941 I prepared both the Chinese and Mongolian texts of this 
inscription for publication in Monumenta Serica, but the manuscript was 
withdrawn before the type was set. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the material assistance which I have received 
from my friend Professor William Huna, Research Associate, Harvard Uni- 
versity. One day in the spring of 1940, at his home on the campus of Yenching 
University, he very graciously allowed me to read him my translation of the 
Chinese text, at which time he suggested a number of corrections and modifi- 
cations. Unfortunately, that translation was among my papers which were 
lost in Japan during the war. In the summer of 1950, however, Professor 
Hwune kindly undertook to read a second translation which I had made in the 
spring of the same year. Again, he suggested corrections and modifications 
which have been incorporated in the present translation. He has also patiently 
and considerately examined with me a number of problems in miscellaneous 
Chinese texts which I have cited in my “ Introduction” and “ Notes to the 
Translation of the Chinese Text.” I take this occasion to express my profound 
gratitude for his stimulating and encouraging help. 

It is also a pleasure once again to acknowledge the material assistance which 
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I have received from the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, C.1I.C.M., Scheut 
Mission, Arlington, Virginia, the nature of which has been similar to that 
which he so graciously accorded me, while I was preparing for publication 
the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. As in the case 
of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” and “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 ... ,” he has followed the progress of this study with 
the most sympathetic interest and has frequently corresponded with me in 
regard to a number of difficult problems. With his kind permission I have 
integrally cited several of his illuminating remarks, particularly those which 
he formulated in a long letter to me dated 26 August 1950. 

In making these acknowledgments I do not, of course, in any manner 
disclaim responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 


NOTES TO THE PREFACE 


1 The first two of the series, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in Memory 
of Prince Hindu” and “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang 
Ying-jui,” were published in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133 and 13(1950).1-131 respectively. 

° For details cf. p. 6 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

* For details cf. ibid., p. 6. 

* The rubbings have been deposited in the library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

5 For these sources see Introduction, pp. 4-5. 

° Cf. Tome deuxiéme p. 620a. See Part II, note 54. 

7In Shakai keizai shigaku Wi EF RkHE Ht =A [Social Economic History] 14 (1944) .1-22. 
Cf. note 123 on page 118 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” See also 
Part II, note 126. 

®* These words are from line 1 of the text. 

°In SZ 56 (1945) 575-646. Cf. page 11 and note 10 on page 28 of “The Sino- 


Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 is one of at least six * 
such bilingual monuments still extant from the reign of Toyon 
Temiir,? the last emperor of the Yiian dynasty * in China. Two 
others, that of 1335 and that of 1362, have already been published 
in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies.t The importance of 
these inscriptions, as I have previously stated, is twofold: (1) 
Their bilingual texts are primary source materials for Yiian his- 
tory and (2) the Mongolian texts are priceless specimens of the 
old Mongolian written language. 

On pages 9 to 11 of the Introduction to “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 
(1949) .1-133, I have presented bibliographic data on this inscrip- 
tion, which chronologically is the second of these monuments. 
I shall now recapitulate that data, translating the editorial notes 
in the Chinese sources. 

The Chinese text of the inscription was first published in the 
Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih SRIERWE of 1781.2 Not only does the 
text as published in this gazetteer suffer from the notorious ortho- 
graphic reform of the emperor of the Ch‘ien-lung period, whereby 
Chu-wén-t‘ai 7 (Jigiintei) , for example, becomes Chun-t‘ai 
¥E, but it is mutilated by a number of very serious clerical 
errors. 

The text of the inscription which is found in the Ch‘ung-k‘an 
(HF) Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih published by Lo Chén-yii #te=E 
in 1934 in his Liao-hai ts‘ung-shu S£%6REF 119 (ts‘é 24) .7a4-8al3 
is further marred by numerous misprints. 

In chiian 97 (ts‘é 20) .11b3-9 there is an editorial note which 
reads as follows: 


The tomb of the Yiian chung-shun-ta-fu® Chun-t‘ai %24." It is located 
seven li south of Wu-tan-ch‘éng F% #}}g.® Chun-t‘ai was a Mongol SF A. 
He was a ying-ch‘én ® of the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu.?° He assumed the 
clan name Wéng-chi-la-t’é Zo 7 we) HF .11 . . « Formerly it was written Yung- 
chi-la (Unggirad) 12, Now we correct [it]. »« « « He served the Lu-wang 
as kuan-ling sui-lu ta-pu ying-fang chu-sé jén-chiang-téng-hu ch‘ien-liang 
tu-tsung-kuan-fu 14 fu-ta-lu-ko-ch't 5% AUG AF .1° . « « Formerly it was written 
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ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih.16 Now we correct [it]. « « » Subsequently he was promoted to 
[the rank of] chung-shun-ta-fu17? and became ta-lu-ko-ch‘i. When he died, 
he was buried at the foot of Huan-hsi-ling.1® His son Sé-érh-chi-ko 4 ff jp 
2% 19. . « Formerly it was written Sa-érh-chi-ssii-chien (Sargisgeb) .2° Now 
we correct [it]. « « « served Wén-tsung 3¢42 *! as kung-hsiang-tu-[tsung-] 
kuan-fu-fu-tsung-kuan.2?, He entered the palace guard. Shun-ti Ij *° par- 
ticularly loved him. He ordered that on behalf of his father one erect a stele. 
The han-lin-tai-chih,2* féng-i-ta-fu,2> and concurrently kuo-shih-yiian-pien- 
hsiu-kuan °° Cuten Hsi-ssii 27 composed 28 [it]. The k‘uei-chang-ko-ta-hsiieh- 
shih,2® tzti-shan-ta-fu,°° chih-ching-yen-shih *+ [Nao-nao *? did the calligraphy. 
The k‘uet-chang-ko-shih-shu-hsiieh-shih,3* chung-shun-ta-fu,?* t‘ung-chih-ching- 
yen-shih **|®6 SHane Shih-chien *? wrote the chuan 3 characters on the cap. 
The stele was erected in the fourth 8 year of Chih-yiian 3 7¢ [1338]. It is 
still there. 


The text was next published in the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 7KEBAT 
ms °° 22 (ts‘é 14) .7a6-8b2, where it is prefaced with an editorial 
note (6b5-7a5) which was integrally extracted, with two or three 
insignificant modifications, from the Jo-ho-chih. 

Later the text was published in the revised Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 
MANETS *° 170 (ts‘é 140) 4a8-5a3, where it is prefaced with an 
editorial note (3b12-4a8) extracted from the Jo-ho-chih. In chiian 
142 (ts°é 121) .62b9-63b9 of the same gazetteer, we again find the 
same editorial note extracted from the Jo-ho-chih (62b10-63a6) 
and we also find a brief note cited from the fu-chih HY *! (63a7- 
8), another cited from the Chin-shih fén-yii pien @ AH * 
(63a9-10) , and finally a valuable note by the editors of the Chi- 
fu t'ung-chith (63a11-63b9) . 

The note from the fu-chih reads as follows: 

The stele at the tomb of the chung-shun-ta-fu Chun-t‘ai is [still] in existence. 


The Yiian han-lin tai-chih, féng-i-ta-fu, and concurrently kuo-shih-yiian-pien- 
hsiu-kuan Cuiex Hsi-ssi composed [the text]. 


The note from the Chin-shih fén-yii pien reads as follows: 


Cuien Hsi-ssti composed [the text]. [The calligraphy is] chéng-shu ]F3¥ 
(“ standard writing”). SHANG Shih-chien wrote the chuan characters on the 
cap (lit., “ forehead”). [It is dated] the first year of Chih-yiian. It is 
located seven li south of the old city of Wu-tan. It is [the present] Wu-lan 


ch‘éng F ibe.” 
We now come to the note by the editors of the revised Chi-fu 
t‘ung-chih. It reads as follows: 
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We respectfully submit: As for Chun-t‘ai, there is no biography in the 
Yiian shih. The stele states that the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu is Séng-ko-la- 
chén (##4@I JE ,4¢ the daughter of Shun-tsung fA 4=.*° Details on her have 
already appeared in the stele at the tomb of Cuana Ying-jui RR R¢Hgq*® and 
we shall not repeat them. The Lu wang, Tan-pa-la J} FU4iz,*7 is the 'To-a-k'o- 
pa-la 4 fo] ¥ Fidiz *S of the “ Kung-chu-piao ” *® in the Yiian [63b] shih and 
the Ti-wa-pa-la wi AL 50 (Diuabala) of the stele of Cuane Ying-jui. 
The t‘at-huang-t‘ai-hou *! is the Pu-ta-shih-li #j3% FMB °? huang-how [con- 
sort] of Wén-tsung. She was of the Hung-chi-li Ss ae 58 clan. This stele 
calls it the W éng-chi- la-t'é 38 FF OF * clan. That is [36a] an error of tran- 


scription #5 - 
We submit: The empress [consort] of Wén-tsung in the third year of Chih- 


shun 3) [1332], at [the time when] Ning-tsung 7 wi 55 mounted the throne, 
was honored as huang-t‘ai-hou.** In the first year “of f Yiian- tung #EIC [1333] 
Shun-ti mounted the throne. Again she was honored as f‘ai- anny: t‘ai-hou.** 
In the sixth year of Chih-yiian [1340] she was deprived of the title of t*ai- 
huang-t‘ai-hou. This stele was erected in the fourth year of the Hou Chih- 
yiian 4 32 7c [period] [1338] of Shun-ti during the very period when she was 
honored as t‘at-huang-t‘ai-hou. The time which is mentioned in the stele is 
exactly the same as {that in] the “Piao” of the Yiian-shih. The fact that 
the Chin-shih fen-yii-pien enters this stele under the Chih-yiian of Shih-tsu is 


an error. 
Again, if we observe that the Empress [consort] of Wén-tsung was the aunt 


of Ning-tsung and Shun-ti, [we recognize that] to honor her as the huang-t‘ai- 
hou was right, yet, again, the fact that one added the honorific t‘ai Ze 


character cannot be explained. 


A photograph of the stele lying on the ground in two pieces is 
found in Plate 1 in the Téyéshi kenkya FRESE 1 (1935). On 
the reverse of the plate there is a brief notice on the location, title, 
measurements, and Mongolian text of the stele discovered in 1935 
by members of the Hanepa Mission. A résumé of a lecture by 
Hanepa Toru “Hi ¥ on his mission was published in the “ Thé ” 
548 [“ Reports ”] on pages 97 to 98 of the same journal. 

In the section called “'T‘u-shu fu-k‘an” BSEITI (“ Book- 
man”), 124, in the Ta Kung Pao K4*K of 2 April 1936, block 
11, there is an article entitled “ Kuan-yii Pei-p‘ing t‘u-shu-kuan 
so-ts‘ang Ho-lin pei-chih chieh-shuo chi hsin-chin kou ts‘ang Liao 
Chin Yiian pei-chih hsiao-hsi ” BACAR FER AT IRAN AAR ER 
BFF TENS HSE BS TC EZ TAB. [On an Explanation of the Ho-lin 
([Qara] Qorum) Steles in the Peking National Library and News 
of the Recently Purchased Liao, Chin, and Yiian Steles ”]. This 
inscription is included among those acquired by the Library. The 
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Ta Kung Pao article was reprinted by Miss June Yiian A in 
“ Notes and News in the Field of Chinese Studies in China ” in 
the Yen-ching hsiieh-pao #2 #R (Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies) 19 (1935-1936) .232-233. Cf. also the notice by J. R. 
Ware in AJAS 2 (1936) .417-418. 

The Chinese text (inscription no. 81) was also printed on 
pages 185 to 187 of the Manshi kinsekishi-ko WUIGAGH © 1 
(1936) .185-187. A “ Ryakkai ” Mf# [“ Brief Explanation ’’] and a . 
“ Bunken ” XK [“ Bibliography ”] appear on page 187. 

There is a photograph of the stele on page 80 of the article 
“Udanjo fukin ni Gempi wo saguru” SoFdoRMtvr t= scHR CRS 
(“ Cherchant les monuments de Il’Empire Mongole [sic] [Yuan] 
& U-tan-chéng [349] dans la région des [sic] Jehol”) by 
Tamura Jitsuzs BAH in Mokogaku #8 (Mongolica) 
1 (1937) .68-82 + 2 plates. The Chinese text *° was published on 
pages 80-82. 

The most recent edition of the Chinese text is found in the 
Man-chou chin-shih chih WOE °° 4(ts'é 2) .32b12-35all, 
where it is reproduced photolithographically from a manuscript 
copy. The notice extracted from the Jo-ho-chih is reproduced on 
35a12-35b8 and that from the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih on 35b9-36a6. 
The colophon by Cu‘ten Ta-hsin BAM (16 February 1728-21 
November 1804) ,°' which is found in his “ Chin-shih-wén pa-wei ” 
& ARH (“Colophons to Epigraphical Texts”) 20.6a10-7a1 
in the Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang ch‘tian-shu BWEAR (ts‘é 44) , is repro- 
duced on 36a7-36b5. It reads as follows: 

As for the stele of the chung-shun-ta-fu, Chu-wén-t‘ai, on the right (i.e., 
above) , the Han-lin tai-chih, féng-i-ta-fu, and concurrently kuo-shih-yiian-pien- 
hsiu-kuan, Cuten Hsi-ssi, composed the text, the k‘wei-chang-ko-ta-hsiieh-shih, 
tzti-shan-ta-fu, chih-ching-yen-shih, Nao-nao, did the calligraphy, and the 
k‘uei-chang-ko-shih-shu-hsiieh-shih, chung-féng-ta-fu, t‘ung-chih-ching-yen-shih, 
Sane Shih-chien, wrote the chuan characters on the cap (lit., “ forehead ”). 
As for Chu-wén-t‘ai, he was a Mongol. He was the ying-ch‘én of the Lu-kuo 
ta-chang-kung-chu. He assumed the clan name Wéng-chi-la 3877 yj. He 
served the Lu-wang as kuan-ling sui-lu ta-pu ying-fang chu-sé jén-chiang 
téng-hu ch‘ien-liang tu-tsung kuan-fu fu-ta-lu-hua-chth. He was promoted to 
[the office of] ta-lu-hua-ch‘th. When he died, he was buried at the foot of Huan- 
hsi-ling. He had [36b] a son called Sa-érh-chi-ssii-chien (Sargisgeb). He 
served Wén-tsung as kung-hsiang-tsung-kuan-fu-tsung-kuan. He entered the 
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palace guard. Shun-ti particularly loved him. He ordered that on behalf of 
his father one should erect a stele. The stele is located seven li south of Wu- 
tan-ch‘éng. The place is called Wu-lan. The characters on the stele ®? can 
still be read. 

We have heard that in Wu-tan-ch‘éng there is a ruined pagoda. Since the 
broken stele ®? before the pagoda also has the characters Lu-kuo-ta-chang- 
kung-chu, then this place was, during the Yiian, the nung-t'u FR-+- (nuntuy) ** 
of the vassaldom of Lu. As for the so-called Wu-ta-ch‘éng, could it be the 
Chiiian-ning-ch‘éng where this vassal (i.e., the Lu-wang) passed the winter? 


“Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang chin-shih-wén pa-wei.” 


A very important colophon by Lo Chén-yii entitled “ Chia ta- 
jén pa ” RAAB [* Colophon by My Father ”] is found on 36b6- 
38a7. It reads as follows: 


This stele is located at the tomb of His Excellency Cuv seven li south of 
Wu-tan-ch‘éng. It was erected in the fourth year of Chih-yiian [1338] of Shun- 
ti of the Yiian. Crier Hsi-ssii composed [the text]. K‘ang-li Tzii-shan ff EB 
F- ly © wrote the characters. It is recorded in the “I-wén ” 13 in chiian 119 
of the Jih-ho-chih. The stone is broken into three [pieces]. The characters [are] 
still clear and legible. 

In the stele it is stated that in the state clan there was a certain Chu- 
wén-t‘ai. He was a ying-ch‘én of the Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu. He served 
the Lu-wang Tiao-pu-la 7% 4N)°* who greatly loved and favored [him]. Sub- 
sequently, he became a member of the Yung-chi-la (Ungyira[d]), the clan of 
Lu-wang. His family [was in] Ch‘iian-ning. He has now become a native of 
Chiiian-ning. In service he reached [the office of] ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (darwyaci) 
with [the honorary court rank of] chung-shun-ta-fu. In the third year of Chih- 
chih [1323] he died in the capital. He was buried at the foot of Huan-hsi-ling 
five li southwest of the city. The present t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou is the daughter 
of the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu. She married Wén-tsung. 

[37a] We submit: [According to] the biography ® of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei 
Seéen), the surname of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an was Po-ssii-hu-érh (Bosyur) °° He 
was of the Hung-chi-la (Qungyira{d]) family. Because he rendered meritorious 
service under T“ai-tsu, it was the imperial pleasure that, when in the Hung- 
chi-la (Qungyira{d]) clan there was born a daughter, she was to be made 
an empress; when a son was born, for generations [to come], he was to marry 
an imperial princess.°® That is why the consorts of T‘ai-tsu,7° Hsien-tsung 
2.7) Shih-tsu,”? Ch‘éng-tsung 942.7" T'ai-ting-ti Fee FH + Weén-tsung,”® 
and Ning-tsung 7 all were members of the Hung-chi-la 9), 7 #j (Qungyira{d]) 
clan. 

The stele has the transcription Yung-chi-la #€7RH (Ungyira{d]). It is 
only slightly different [from the preceding].7*7 [According to] the biography “8 
of Pu-ta-shih-li > #442 (BudaSiri) [consort] of Wén-tsung, her father was 
the fu-ma Lu wang Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala). Her mother was the Lu-kuo 
kung-chung Sang-ko La-chi 3& BF YP (Sengge Ragi). [According to] the 
biography ®° of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Seéen): In the third moon of the 
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eleventh year of Ta-té [1807] Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala), eldest son of An-ta-érh 
(Aldar) , inherited [the title of] wan-hu. He married Hsiang-ko La-chi (Sengge 
Ragi) kung-chu. In the sixth moon she was invested ta-chang-kung-chu. 
[The Emperor] granted Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala) a gold seal and invested him 
Lu-wang. 

In the text of the stele Tiao-a-pu-la HApo[ANH is written Tiao-pu-la px 
ARH]. In the “ Hou-fei chuan” the ta-chang-kung-chu is named Sang-ko 
La-chi.1 In the biography ®? of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Seten) [the name] is 
written Hsiang-ko La-chi.8* [According to] the “ Chu-wang piao ” §* the Lu- 
wang A-pu-tai [i] f 4 fu-ma in the eleventh year [1307] of Ta-té was enfeoffed 
through inheritance. [Hence we see that] Tiao-a-pu-la is also written A-pu-tai.8® 
[According to] the “ Chu-kung-chu-piao ” §* the Lu-kuo Hui-wén i-fu chén- 
shou ta-chang kung-chu Hsiang-ko La-chi PF Hil 7 (Sengge Ragi) was the 
daughter of Shun-tsung I§42.87 She married Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala) , son of 
Tiieh-mu-érh 758 (Temiir) 28 Within one [single] book *® the tran- 
scriptions vary to such an extent. 

It is, indeed, fitting that it has suffered the attacks of everybody.®° In the stele 
the Lu [37b]-wang, regarding the talent of Chu-wén-t‘ai as capable of greater 
employment, several times wanted to present him to the Emperor, [but then] 
again recalling that if he dismissed this man from within his fu, in an 
emergency there would be no one whom he might employ, in consequence 
memorialized [to the effect] that he be appointed kuan-ling sui-lu ta-pu ying- 
fang chu-sé jén-chiang-téng-hu ch‘ien-liang tu-tsung-kuan-fu, fu-ta-lu-hua- 
ch‘th (daruyact) with the [court] rank of ch‘ao-lieh-ta-fu. Subsequently he 
was promoted to [that of] chung-shun-ta-fu and therewith became ta-lu-hua- 
ch‘th (daruyaci) . 

[According to] the biography %! of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Seten), the ap- 
panage of the Hung-chi-la (Qungyira{d]) could appoint its [own] p‘ei-ch‘én.®” 
[In the case of] lu #§ (“routes”) such as Ying-ch‘ang %* and Ch‘iian-ning, 
then the various officials and officers, from ta-lu-hua-ch*ith (darwyaci) tsung- 
kuan down, all could exclusively appoint [their] p‘ei-ch‘én and the appointees 
of the imperial government (lit., “the king’s men”) did not participate 
therein. 

Besides this, again, there were wang-fu-fu SERRA (“preceptors to the 
princely palace ”) .°* As for their various officers, from the six wang-fu 4G 
(“ princely preceptors”) down, there were officials such as the tsung-kuan 
and t‘i-chii of the ch‘ien-hu of salaries, artisans, falconers, army people, army 
relay-stations, farm tenancies, paddy fields, and cosmetics. When we count the 
offices, [we see that there were] forty odd.9* When we count the personnel 
[in those offices], [we see that there were] seven hundred odd.** 

Chu-wén-t‘ai’s (Jigiintei’s) [office of] fu (vice) ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (daruyaci) of 
the kuan-ling sui-lu ta-pu ying-fang chu-sé jén-chiang-téng-hu ch‘ien-liang 
tu-tsung kuan-fu (“ Directorate General in Charge of the Salaries of House- 
holds Such as Hunters, Falconers, and Artisans of the Diverse Categories in 
Whatever Circuit ”’) as well as [his] promotion to [the office of] ta-lu-hua-ch‘th 
(darwyaéi) [of the same Directorate General], it would seem, were both 
appointments made through memorialization on the part of the vassal (lit., 
“hedge ”) palace. It was not a case of appointing him [directly] through the 
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Court. This is what those who study the system of appointing officials in 
the Yiian period ought to know. 

As for the Jo-ho-chih, in recording the text of this stele, it makes numerous 
errors. [In the case of the words] (7249: RIG ZIP A Ah °7 (“ Were one 
to let me acquire the people and govern them, it would also be like this”), 
[the character] Jf (%) is erroneously written Fé (fu). [In the case of the 
words] Hap [38a] BYRIAK ° (“that with [this] he be ranked ch‘ao-lieh- 
ta-fu”), [the character] & (chieh) is erroneously written [ifj (su). [In the 
case of the words] 4 Ff #¢hk 00 By i $B .°® below [the character] #% (hou) 
and above [the character] { (jih) originally one left blank [a space of] two 
characters. And so [in the Jih-ho-chih] one made an annotation reading: [ij 
(ch%tieh) (“lacuna”). [In the case of the words] AV fae fj °° (“even 
though they have not studied the [Chinese] Classics”), {the character] [i] 
(wén) is erroneously written 3¢ (wén). [In the case of the words] BRIG 
BASBN—AAAL+ '" (“the Yii-shéng t‘ai-hou granted [him] ‘ white 
metal’ [i.e., silver] in the amount of 250 liang ”), [the characters] 3-} are 
erroneously written Jf (san-shih). [In the case of the words! 4-284 
—- 102 (“as well as gold and jade vessels—one each”), [the character] — 
(i) is erroneously written 3} (tui). Under [the words] BPEAEIAAK 2° 
(“reached the rank of féng-shun-ta-fu”) there are no characters. [Yet.] 
one has made an annotation that two characters are missing. [In the case of 
the words] ¢¥Jq (error for 4) APR 1°* (“ May this stone eternally bear 
witness ”) , [the character] 3 is erroneously written AR (shih). 

In the case of broken places and damaged characters on the stone [as we] 
now [have it], the characters are all still extant [in the Jo-ho-chih]. ‘Therefore, 
I have interlinearly written [them] and thereby supplied them. 

The stele states that [Chu-wén-t‘ai] was buried [. . .} five li southwest of 
the City. At the present time [the site of his tomb] lies seven li south of 
Wu-tan-ch‘éng. [Hence,] we know that the present Wu-tan-ch‘éng certainly 
is the site of Ch‘iian-ning. We also know that the place where Chu-wén-t‘ai 
was buried was called Huan-hsi-ling. [These] also may [be used to] supplement 
the omissions in the [Jo-ho-]chih. 

“Chia ta-jén pa” 


Finally, there is a brief notice by Lo Fu-i #£01B{ *° on 38a8- 
38b2. It reads as follows: 


This stele originally was located south of Wu-tan-ch‘éng in Ch‘ih-féng-hsien 
Dy He FR.0°° Now it is found at the Wu-tan Police Station E,f}#¢#2R. As 
for the text of the stele, the Jo-ho-chih and the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih both 
record [it]. On the obverse of the stele is incised the Mongolian text 

F3C. It is not now recorded [here]. 

The [Chinese] text states that Chu-wén-t‘ai (Jigiintei) was the ying-ch‘én 
of the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu, that he served the Lu-wang Tiao-pu-la, and 
that, since [the latter] greatly loved and favored [him], he assumed the clan- 
name of Yung-chi-la (Unggira[d]) of the Lu-wang. 

We submit: As for Tiao-pu-la, [according to] the research of chia ta-jén 
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RAM. (i.e., “My Father”), it is to be identified with the Tiao-a-pu-la in 
the “ Kung-chu-piao ” of Viian-shih. As for the previous stele at the ancestral 
grave of Cuana #EFE,°% Tiao-a-pu-la is written Ti-wa-pa[38b]-la it BA 
[38b] aj. This [in the Chu-wén-t‘ai text] also differs from it. [Hence,] it may be 
seen that at that time, in the Chinese transcriptions [of foreign terms], there 
were no fixed characters. 


This text is not found in the Chieh Wén-an Kung chi #i3C RAE. 

‘In the T6y6 rekishi daijiten HRERE LAAN 2 (1937) 463-464 
there is an entry on the writing (moji 3) of the Mongols. On 
page 463c there is a reproduction of the upper left-hand portion of 
the Mongolian text of this inscription (less than a quarter of the 
whole). On page 464a the date Chih-yiian ssii-nien #7C94F 
(“ Fourth year of Chih-yiian ”) is converted 1267. Although the 
nien-hao Chih-yiian as such is ambiguous, inasmuch as the inscrip- 
tion contains the names of emperors still unborn in 1267, it is 
obvious that the Chih-yiian in question is the Hou-Chih-yiian 
42 EF, hence 1338. Dr. Walter Fucus reproduced the erroneous 
date on page 326 of his part of the article which he and Antoine 
Mostraert jointly published in MS 4 (1938-1940) .325-329 under 
the title “ Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen Ausgabe 
des Hsiao-ching,” but he corrected it in MS 11 (1946) .54, note 75. 

There is a photograph of the stele on page 80 of the article 
“Udanjo fukin ni gempi wo saguru” FoFERP EI TCHR eR 
(“ Cherchant les monuments de l’Empire Mongole [sic] [Yuan] a 
U-tan-chéng [ BITS] dans la région des [sic] Jehol”) by Tamura 
Jitsuzs BAH in Mokogaku R%A& (Mongolica) 1(1937). 
68-82 + 2 plates. The second of the two plates is a reproduction 
of the rubbing of the Mongolian text.?” 

In his part of the article “ Ein Ming-Druck ... ,” Fucus gave 
some of the Japanese bibliography on the inscription. Cf. also his 
notice in MS 11 (1946) .56. 

In 1940 I prepared for publication in the Monumenta Serica 
both the Chinese and Mongolian texts of this inscription, but the 
article was withdrawn before the type was set. Cf., however, the 
announcement for the first fascicule of 7S 5 (1940) on the inside 
of the terminal cover page of the second fascicule of MS 4 (1940) : 
“F.S. [sic] Cleaves: A Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338.” 

In note 13 on page 19 of his article “ Gendai no kahei tan-i ” 
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TED HHH [Monetary Currency of the Yiian Dynasty ”] 
in Shakai keizai shigaku Wk #894 2 & [Social Economic History] 
14 (1944) 1-22, Marna Naonori BJHif#8 made the following 
interesting remark: 

As for the rubbing of the Mongolian part of the Chu-wén-t‘ai spirit-way 
stele, it has been published as a plate in the first volume of the Modkogaku 
(Mongolica) , but, because the printing is bad, it is extremely difficult to read. 
The author has consulted the rubbing which is kept at The Toyd Bunko 
BREECH. No one has yet published a decipherment of the Mongolian of this 
inscription. The author also is engaged in deciphering and he thinks that 
those results can soon be published. 


In the commentary on page 579 of his article “ Genchd gydshd 
no seiritsu katei ” JC BVT OKI (“ Der Entstehungsprozess 
der Provinzen der Yang [sic|-Dynastie”) in SZ 56 (1945) .575- 
646, the same scholar cited the words Dai On kemekii yeke 
Mongyol ulus **° from line 1 of the Mongolian text. 

The fifteen sectional reproductions of the rubbing of the Chinese 
text proper of this inscription and the reproduction of the rubbing 
of the cap of the Chinese text,’** which are included in this study, 
now supersede the existing printed texts of the inscription and may 
serve as a basis for any future printed text. 

This is the second time that the Mongolian text has been 
entirely reproduced since it was cut on stone in 1338, for the 
second of the two plates in the article by Tamura Jitsuzd (see 
page 11 above) is a reproduction of the rubbing of the Mongolian 
text. This reproduction is so small, however, that the text is 
almost illegible. In addition to this, there is also, as I have re- 
marked on page 11 above, a reproduction of the upper left-hand 
portion of the Mongolian text of this inscription (less than a 
quarter of the whole) on page 463c of the Téy6 rekishi daijiten. 
In order to make the original Mongolian text of this inscription 
available in legible form for further research, I have included 
in this study fifteen sectional reproductions of the rubbing of the 
Mongolian text and a reproduction of the rubbing of the cap of the 
Mongolian text.’’? Both the text proper and the cap are written 
in the Uighur script. 

The Mongolian text of this bilingual monument, just as that of 
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the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 and that of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362, is an excellent specimen of the 
written Mongolian of the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Although it is a close and faithful translation of the Chinese text, 
it frequently deviates in respects which enhance its value as a 
Mongolian document. 

Aside from the linguistic considerations of this precious text, 
the institutional material which it contains commends it to the 
attention of those who are interested in the history and develop- 
ment of Mongolian institutions. For example, the tantalizingly 
sparse, yet no less precious, material on the inje institution 
found in this inscription as well as in that of 1335 is of a nature 
such that the late B. Ya. Vuaprmircov might profitably have 
drawn upon it for his own brief yet valuable discussion of this 
important institution on page 68 of his OOulecTBeHHbI cTpot 
MOHTO0B [Social Organization of the Mongols] (Leningrad, 1934) . 
Cf. also the French translation by Michel Carsow, Le régime 
social des Mongols (Paris, 1948) , p. 85. 

The interest which the inscription presents to the economist is 
already evident from the fact that material was extracted from 
it by Magna for his-article on “ Monetary Currency of the Yiian 
Dynasty.” *%* 

The linguistic features of the Mongolian text such as the phono- 
logical, morphological, grammatical, and lexical peculiarities are 
treated in the notes to the English translation. 

As in the case of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 and 
that of 1362, a feature of the Mongolian text which cannot fail 
to be of interest to specialists in historical Chinese phonology is 
the substantial number of Chinese words transcribed with the 
Uighur script. 

This bilingual monument of 1338 seems to be the unique source 
for the genealogy and history of a Mongolian family which served 
the House of the Vassal Prince of Lu for at least three genera- 
tions. It was in recognition of the achievements of his son Sar- 
gesgeb, that the Emperor Toyon Temiir granted posthumous 
honors, including the stele, to the deceased Jigiintei. For the con- 
venience of the reader I have tabulated immediately below the 
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genealogy of this Mongolian family with Sargesgeb as the point of 


reference: 
Genealogy of Sargesgeb 








Kjen a ?) 
(Grandfather) | (Grandmother) 
ly igiintei — Adar 
(Father) | (Mother) 
—Sargesgeb 
(Son) 


—Cau QoSang 


Because of its importance as a source for the genealogy and 
history of the House of Lu, I have already presented on pages 13 
to 16 of the “ Introduction ” to “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1335 .. .” an integral translation of the first part (1a4-3b2) 
of the “ biography ” of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an +*8#i# (Dei Seten) in 
Yiian shih 118 (ts‘é 37) .1a4-7a8. In view of the fact that Prince 
Diuabala (~ Diwubala) and his wife Princess Sengge Ragi figure 
even more prominently in this inscription of 1338 than in that 
of 1335, I have decided to present in this Introduction the trans- 
lation of collateral material extracted from the pén-chi of the 
Yiian shih. In addition to this material, I also present in Part I, 
note 32, the translation of material from literary sources. 
The translation of these sources will serve, I trust, not only to 
elucidate the text of our inscription, but also to draw attention to 
these people whose role in the history of the Mongolian occupa- 
tion of Eastern Manchuria was by no means insignificant. The 
substantial number of references throughout the Yiian shih not 
only to Prince Diuabala (~ Diwubala) and Princess Sengge Ragi, 
but to other Princes and Princesses of Lu can hardly surprise us, 
if we recall that it was from this Qungyirad line that the Mon- 
golian emperors in Ta-tu (Daidu) selected their consorts. 

Before introducing the collateral material to which I have 
made reference above, I should like to present the integral trans- 
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lation of a text which reveals the circumstances under which the 
Qungyirad line was assigned a fief in Eastern Manchuria. The 
text in question also is found in the biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an 
in Yiian shih 118 (ts‘é 37) .3b3-7a8. Although it presents problems 
in the reconstruction and identification of a number of the Mon- 
golian personal and geographic names of which I shall not under- 
take a final solution at this time, its provisional translation is, I 
think, justified by the immediately relevant material which it 
contains. The text reads as follows: 


In the beginning, the Hung-chi-la 5 Ff 3) (Qungyira[d]) clan resided in 
the valley of K‘u-lieh-érh Wén-tu-érh-chin 329) FRAC GE JT Mt (Kiiler Un- 
diirgin) and the Tieh-lieh-mu-érh 7#&¥\7K 5A (Delemiir) and Yeh-li-ku-na 
4 BAA (Ergiine) Rivers.115 

In the cyclical year chia-hsii FA FX [1214], at the time when T‘ai-tsu Aji 
(i. e., Cinggis Qayan) was at Tieh-mieh K‘o-érh j& }¥ HY §, 4° (Demé [= Temé 
(< Teme’e < Temege) | Ke’er) , there was an edict [to the effect] that he would 
separately grant An-ch‘én #[f 117 (Aléin) as well as his younger brothers 
such as Huo-hu X27 48 (Qoyu) and Ts‘é fff 7® (Celg]) nung-t'u + 
(nuntu[y]) .1°° Nung-t‘u is like saying ching-chieh $% Hi 1° [in Chinese]. It 
was as if he had said, “As for this K‘u-lieh-érh Weén-tu-érh-chin (Kiiler 
Undiirgin) , we shall therewith present An-ch‘én (Aléin) as well as Ha-sa-érh 
WE Hx 5H, 1°? (Qasar) as a nung-t'u (nuntuy).” 

He further instructed An-ch‘én (Aléin) saying, “ As for places such as K‘o- 
mu-érh Weén-tu-érh FU AC GARR G 2°23 (Komiir Undiir), Ta-érh Nao-érh 
& SENS 52. 224 (Dar Na’ur), and Tieh-mieh K‘o-érh (Demé [= Temé] Ke’er) , 
may you, then, inhabit them.” 

He instructed Ts‘é (Ce[g]) saying: “ As for places such as Suan-chi-na-t‘u 7% 
FIM FE °° (Songinatu) Mountain and Mu-érh Su-t‘o Ha-hai Wo-lien 7K Fa 3 
4h 40458 1°° (Miir [= ?MGr] Suto [= ?Sutu] Taqai ?Gren) east of A-la 
Hu-ma-ch‘i Papp] FBZ 1°" (Ala[y] Qumaki), directly to A-chih-érh-ha Wén- 
tu fay anew AP °s (Ajirya Undii[r]) and Ha-lao Ko-lu Ae REA 129 
(Tala’u Gerii) , you, then, inhabit them. You ought to take [the region] north 
of the Hu-lu-hu-érh §AJH7 54 2°° (Qulyur) River as [your] neighbor [6a] 
and An-ch‘ih-t‘ai #¥9R FF 1° (Aléitai) as [your] boundary.” 

Again he instructed Huo-hu (Qoyu) saying, “ The region of Huo-érh-ch‘ih-na 
4K FA HRA 1°? (Qoréina) and Ch'ing-chou fF} 1°* between the T‘u-ho %# 
ya} 1°4 and the Huang-ho #q ih °° east of Ha-lao-wén 93674 126 (Qala<u>’un) 
constitutes a neighbor with the I-ch‘i-lieh-ssi JR4 Hj 187 (Ikires). May 
you, then, inhabit it.” 

Again he instructed So-lu-huo-tu [24% 4K #f 28° (Soryodu), son of An-ch‘én 
(Aléin) , saying, “ Because of you, father and son are capable of rendering 
loyalty to the state. The Lo-ma River $4 }§ inj °° east of K‘o-mu-érh Wén- 
tu-érh (Kémiir Undiir) as far as [the region] south of Ch‘ih-shan gp y]y *4° and 
T‘u-ho constitutes a neighbor with the people of [our own] country. May you, 
then, inhabit it.” 
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Coming to the seventh year of Chih-yiian 37 [1270], the wan-hu, Wo- 
lo-ch’én &% #6 [i 141 (Oloéin) as well as his consort the kung-chu Z\=E Nang- 
chia-chén $€)) i+‘? (Nangyiyajin) petitioned the Court saying, “ The nung- 
t‘u (nuntuy) which our vassaldom has received is located at Ta-érh (Dar) 
hai-tzi #50 #g-F- 24° three hundred i northeast of Shang-tu -@p.24+ It 
really is the region where our vassaldom passes the summer. We may 
establish [there] a city and thereby reside [there].” 

The Emperor approved it. 

Subsequently they named their city Ying-ch‘ang-fu fe By if. 

In the twenty-second year [1285] one changed it to Ying-ch‘ang-lu #5 i. 

In the first year of Yiian-chén 7C¢ F{ [1295] the Chi-ning-wang jf iF, 
Man-tzii-t‘ai ¥-7A 44° (Mansitai), also married the kung-chu, Nang-chia- 
chén (Nangyiyajin). Again with the kung-chu he petitioned the Court to 
take the region where they spent the winter 700 li east of Ying-ch‘ang-lu and 
for the first time establish a [6b] city. 

Again [the Emperor] approved it. 

In the first year of Ta-té Fe ffi [1297] they called their city Ch‘iian-ning-lu 
pt Be 

The appanage of the Hung-chi-la (Qungyira{d]) could appoint its [own] 
prei-ch‘én.14® [In the case of] those who were ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (darwyaci) , there 
were the sixteen hsien #%, Chii-yeh Zh Bf ,147 Yiin-ch‘éng FfH¥ 148 Chin-hsiang 
4; $f 14° Yii-ch‘éng MGR °° Yang-shan Fly .1° Féng-hsien MIR? Fei- 
ch’éng JERR? Jén-ch’éng EK 1°* Vii-t'ai SE” Prei-hsien ji RR 2° 
Shan-fu W242 ,157 Chia-hsiang J jp¥.°° Tz‘i-yang WEB? Ning-yang St 
BA 7° Ch'ii-fu py. and Ssii-shui jfJ7K 1° in Chi-ning-lu as well as the 
three chou of Chi f° Yen %¥,1%* and Shan ff .1°° These are [all ones] 
which [the Emperor] had granted in the cyclical year ping-shén JRA [1236]. 

In the sixth year of Chih-yiian [1269] one elevated the ancient Chi-chou 
PEM 1° to Chi-ning-fu jit se AF 367 

In the eighteenth year [1281] for the first time they elevated it to [Chi-ning-] 
lu #% and the three chou of Chi, Yen, and Shan were subordinate thereto. 

Again, as for the six hsien Ch‘ang-ting $B jJ .1°° Ning-hua #4, ,!°° Ch‘ing- 
liu fap E17? Wu-p‘ing #LAB,1" Shang-hang _-f.7"? and Lien-ch‘éng ji pg 278 
in Ting-chou-lu {J J H.'"* these are [ones] which [the Emperor] granted in 
the thirteenth year of Chih-yiian [1276]. 

Again, there were the six hsien Lu-lung #7 ,17° Ch'ien-an 3,176 Fu- 
ning fi #f,177 Ch‘ang-li & #,178 Shih-ch‘éng #qHk,17° and Lo-t‘ing MexE 180 
in Luan-chou #4] 18! in Yung-p‘ing-lu 7¢28H%.18? These are [ones] which 
[the Emperor] granted in the first year of Chih-ta [1308]. 

If [it be a case of] the 1,500 ch‘ing of paddy fields in P‘ing-chiang 28yT. ,1** 
then they are [those] which [the Emperor] granted in the second year of 
Chih-ta [1309]. 

As for their fu such as Ying-ch‘ang and Chiiian-ning, then in the case of 
the various officers, from ta-lu-[7a]-hua-ch‘th (daruyaci) down, in all cases 
[the appanage] could exclusively appoint its p‘ei-ch‘én and the appointees of 
the imperial government (lit., “ king’s men”) did not participate therein. 

Besides this, again, there were wang-fu-fu =F ff {ii 18+ (“ preceptors to the 
princely palace”). As for their various officers, from the six wang-fu 
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(“ princely preceptors”) down, there were officials such as the tsung-kuan 
and t‘i-chii of the ch‘ien-hu of salaries, artisans, falconers, army people, army 
relay-stations, farm tenancies, paddy fields, and cosmetics. As for counting 
on the basis of the offices, [we see that there were] forty odd. As for counting 
on the basis of personnel [in those offices], [we see that there were] seven 
hundred odd. These [items] are those which are capable of documentation.1** 

As for the amounts of their “ five-households silk ” Fy Ai ¥% °° and of gold 
paper money, then [they are those] which [the Emperor] presented in the 
cyclical year ping-shén [1236]. The 30,000 hu (“households”) of Chi-ning-lu 
[are those] which [the Emperor] presented in the eighteenth year of Chih-yiian 
[1281]. The 40,000 hu of Ting-chou-lu [. . .]187 [In the case of] silk, as for 
counting [it] on the basis of chin Jy, annually [there were] 2,200 odd. [In the 
case of] paper money, as for counting [it] on the basis of ting $¢ (“ingots”), 
annually [there were] 1,600 odd. These [items], then, are [those] which one 
calls the “ annual grants.” 188 


The texts which I have extracted from the pén-chi**’ of the 
Yiian shih, wherein we find mention of Prince Diuabala (~ Diwu- 
bala) and Princess Sengge Ragi, are the following: 

[22 (ts‘é 8) .6b2-3] 

On [the cyclical day] jén-tzi =f--#- (the 20th day) fof the sixth moon of the 
eleventh year of Ta-té K# (19 July 1307)] [the Emperor] enfeoffed the 
Huang-mei 2% (“Imperial Younger Sister”) Hsiang-ko La-chi ji Ff #74 
(Sengge Ragi) as Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu and the fu-ma (“ Imperial Son- 
in-Law ”) Tiao-a-pu-la JAPAj AN sj (Diuabula) as Lu-wang. 

[22 (ts‘é 8) .9a4-6] 

On [the cyclical day] i-hai 7, ¥% (the 13th day) [of the seventh moon, the 
autumn, of the eleventh year of Ta-té (11 August 1307) ]19° [the Emperor] 
made Yung-p‘ing-lu 74° 1°! the appanage of the Huang-mei (“ Imperial 
Younger Sister ”) Lu-kuo [ta-|chang-kung-chu. As for the land taxes and local 
products, he granted them all [to her]. 


[22 (ts‘é 8) .25b3-4] 


[On (the cyclical day) wu-hsii JERE (the 10th day) of the fourth moon, 
the summer, of the first year of Chih-ta 38 (30 April 1308) ] there was an 
edict [to the effect] that the salt taxes of Yung-p‘ing-lu should be granted to 
the Princess Hsiang-ko La-chi (Sengge Ragi). A minister of the chung-shu- 
shéng 444 held that it should not be done. 

[The Emperor] followed him. 


[24 (ts‘é 9) .12b4-5] 


[On (the cyclical day) chia-ch‘én FA fe (the 5th day) of the intercalary 
seventh moon of the fourth year of Chih-ta (19 August 1311) ] [the Emperor] 
let A-li-chia-shih-li Pajp@sZtte As (Ariyiyasiri) 19° the son by the principal 
wife of the late Lu-wang Tiao-wo-pa-la =J&/\ i] (Diuabala), inherit his 
(i.e., Diuabala’s) title of investiture and [his] appanage. 


3 
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[24 (ts‘é 9) .13a7-8] 


On [the cyclical day] i-ch‘ou @Z-- (the 15th day) [of the seventh moon 
of the fourth year of Chih-ta (31 July 1311) ] the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu, 
Hsiang-ko La-chi (Sengge Ragi) , was given the additional title Huang-tzui 
th (“Imperial Elder Sister”) ta-chang-kung-chu. [The Emperor] dispatched 
an envoy to summon [her] to the edict. 


[24 (ts‘é 9) .13b10-14al] 


On [the cyclical day] chia-hsii FARE (the 6th day) [of the eighth moon of 
the fourth year of Chih-ta (18 September 1311) ] [the Emperor] granted the 
Huang-tzi (“Imperial Elder Sister”) ta-chang[14a]-kung-chu 10,000 ting $¢ 
(“lingots””) in paper notes. 


[24 (ts‘é 9) .14b8-10] 


On [the cyclical day] ting-ssi JE, (the 19th day) [of the ninth moon of 
the fourth year of Chih-ta (31 October 1311)] at the wish of the t‘ai-hou 
Ka (“Empress”), taking the annual revenue of Yung-p‘ing-lu, except for 
expenditures, [the Emperor] granted [it] all to the Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu. 


[25 (ts‘é 9) .11b10-12a1] 


On the first day, kuei-ssii 3&1, of the fourth moon, the summer, [of the 
third year of Yen-yu ZEjifj; (23 April 1316)] [the Emperor] granted the 
Huang-tzi (“Imperial Elder Sister”) ta-chang-kung-chu five [12a] thousand 
ting (“lingots”) of paper notes and two hundred bolts of pi #& and po fR 
silk. 

[26 (ts‘é 9) .15b7-8] 

On [the cyclical day] chia-hsii FARE (the 21st day) [of the seventh moon, 
the autumn, of the sixth year of Yen-yu (7 August 1319)] the Huang-tzi 
(“Imperial Elder Sister”) ta-chang-kung-chu, Hsiang-ko La-chi (Sengge 
Ragi) , performed Buddhist services #34. She released twenty-seven prisoners 
with heavy sentences in Ch‘iian-ning-fu. [The Emperor] ordered that one 
examine and judge whether the shou-ch‘én %f fa of Ch*iian-ning had flatter- 
ingly followed [her instructions] against the law and, furthermore, that the 
prisoners whom they had liberated should be caught and returned to prison. 
He commanded that one separately examine those prisoners exiled to the Nu- 
érh-kan 4 5i,-F 1°* whose offenses were relatively light and settle [them] at 
Chao-chou /€+}}j 1°* as colonial farmers. 

[29 (ts‘é 10) 185] 

On (the cyclical day) jén-wu F-4- (the 29th day) [of the tenth moon, the 
winter, of the first year of T‘ai-ting #9 (16 November 1324)] [the Em- 
peror] married the daughter of the Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu to the Huai- 
wang =F 1% 

{33 (ts‘é 11) .1b6) ] 

[On (the cyclical day) kuei-hai 3SY (the 5th day) of the first moon, the 

spring, of the second year of T‘ien-li Ki (4 February 1329) ], as before, 
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ithe Emperor] granted the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu 20,000 ting (“ingots ”) 
in paper notes to lay out a residence. 


[33 (ts‘é 11) .9b3-4] 


On [the cyclical day] ting-ssi J B,, the first day of the fifth moon, [the 
summer, of the second year of T‘ien-li (29 May 1329) ], again, [the Emperor] 
granted the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu 20,000 ting (“ingots ”) in paper notes 
in order to construct a residence. 


[33 (ts‘é 11) .20a5-6] 


[On (the cyclical day) hsin-ch‘ou 364}. (the 18th day) of the tenth moon, 
the winter, of the second year of T‘ien-li (9 November 1329)] ... as for the 
farm rents which [the Emperor] had granted by allotment [to the various 
beneficiaries], with the exception of [those] which the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung- 
chu was permitted to dispatch men to levy and collect, the balance should all 
be sent to the [local] government which should give paper money to pay 
their cost. 

[33 (ts‘é 11) .23b7-10] 

[On (the cyclical day) t-wei CFR (the 13th day) of the twelfth moon, 
the winter, of the second year of T‘ien-li (2 January 1330) ] [the Emperor] 
issued an edict to his courtiers saying, “' The Huang-ku (‘Imperial Aunt’) Lu- 
kuo ta-chang kung-chu became a widow early [in life]. She has guarded [her] 
chastity and has not permitted [any of her] various brothers-in-law to marry 
[her] by succession. She has reared [her] fatherless children. Her son has 
inherited the rank of Prince. [Her] daughter [has] married Our humble self. 
We think that, if, in the case of one (i.e., a woman) among the ordinary 
people who is (i.e., acts) like this, it be fitting to grant [her] honorable 
mention, how much the more should it be in the case of an Imperial lady- 
relative? Cuao Shih-yen #HH-RE°* YG Chi fR4E,1° and others, you may 
deliberate about the [proper] title of investiture and therewith report [to Us].” 


[33 (ts‘é 11) .24a2-3] 

On [the cyclical day] wu-hsii EAE (the 16th day) [of the twelfth moon, 
the winter, of the second year of T‘ien-li (5 January 1330) ] with 60,000 yin 
B| (“licenses”) of salt from the four chuan-yiin-ssu ASR] (“ commis- 
sioners of transportation ” [=“ salt commissioners”]) of Huai ¥, Ché 
Yi], Shan-tung Jj 9, and Ho-chien jn fH] [the Emperor] made a grant for the 
“cosmetic expenses ” of the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu. 


[34 (ts‘é 11) .22b9-23al] 


On [the cyclical day] ping-shén JA HA (the 18th day) [of the ninth moon of 
the first year of Chih-shun 3¢}]{ (30 October 1330) ], because the residence 
of the Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu had not yet been finished, again [the Em- 
peror] furnished 10,000 ting in paper money and ordered that the chung- 
shul-shéng] p‘ing-chang[-chéng-shih] 2B FE[PeHE] I[23a]-lieh-ch‘ih Jf Rij Hf 19° 
(Ireci) should superintend the work. 
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[34 (ts‘é 11) .23a2-3] 


[On (the cyclical day) chi-hai BY (the 21st day) [of the ninth moon of 
the first year of Chih-shun (2 November 1330) ] taking five hundred ch‘ing 
t@ of government fields in places such as P‘ing-chiang 287T. ‘°° [the Emperor] 
granted [them] to the Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu. 


[34 (ts‘é 11) .23a4-5] 


[On (the cyclical day) jén-yin =f (the 24th day) of the ninth moon of 
the first year of Chih-shun (5 November 1330) ] [the Emperor] granted the 
Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu 10,000 ting (“lingots”) in paper money and 
ordered that Yen T‘ieh-mu-érh JiegX7K 50 °°° (El Temiir) repair to her 


residence to present them. » 
[35 (ts‘é 12) .12a5] 


On [the cyclical day] wu-shén HA [of the fourth moon, the summer, of 
the second year of Chih-shun (10 May 1331)] the Huang-ku (“ Imperial 
Aunt ”) Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu died. 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


* Cf. note 1 on page 27 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 27-28, note 2. 

° Cf. ibid., p. 28, note 3. 

“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui” was 
published in the HJAS 13 (1950) .1-131 and “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 
in Memory of Prince Hindu” was published in the HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

5 Cf. Arthur W. Hummer, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912) 
1(A-O) .153a. 

° For this honorary court rank see Part I, note 9. 

7In this note the editors of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho chih have substituted the useless 
Ch‘ien-lung transcriptions for those which actually appear on the stele. In this 
instance, Chiin-t‘ai has been substituted for Chu-wén-t‘ai. 

®For this place cf. Lucien Gisert, Dictionnaire historique et géographique de la 
Mandchourie (Hongkong, 1934), p. 708. 

® For this term see Part I, note 31. 

1° For this princess of the Principality of Lu see Part I, note 32. 

11 This is a Ch‘ien-lung substitution for the Yung-chi-la of the stele. 

12 For this clan see Part I, note 35. In the text Wj (tz‘d) is an error for Hi) (Ia). 

18 For this prince see Part I, note 33. 

14 For this title see Part I, note 44. 

*® The word ta-lu-ko-ch‘i is a-Ch‘ien-lung substitution for the ta-lu-hua-ch‘th of the 
stele. - 

1° For this word see Part I, note 5. 

17 See note 6 above. 

*8 For this place see Part I, note 56. 

1° This is a Ch‘ien-lung substitution for the Sa-érh-chi-ssti-chien of the stele. 
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°° For this name see Part I, note 62. 

*1 For this emperor see Part I, note 61. 

*? For this office and title see Part I, notes 63 and 64. 

°° For this emperor see note 1 above. 

*4 For this office see Part I, note 13. 

°° For this honorary court rank see Part I, note 14. 

2° For this office see Part I, note 15. 

27 See Part I, note 12. 

°8 The text has Fe (chuan wén) which must be an inadvertence for pia (chuan). 
Cf. the Man-chou chin-shih-chih tii Pd4> Finks 4 (ts‘é 2) .35b6. 

°° For this office see Part I, note 18. 

°° For this honorary court rank see Part I, note 19. 

*1 For this title see Part I, note 20. 

8° See Part I, note 17. 

33 For this title see Part I, note 23. 

°4 See note 6 above. 

55 For this office see Part I, note 25. 

°° The words in brackets must have been inadvertently omitted from this text. 
They appear in the Man-chou chin-shih-chih 4(ts‘é 2) .35b7-8, where we find this 
editorial note extracted from the editio princeps of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih. 

87 See Part I, note 22. The text has i (lan) which is an error for fifi (chien). 

88 The text has JL (yiian) “ first” which is an error for PY (ssi) “ four.” 

°° This is the edition which was compiled in 1830 and published in 1887. 

4° This is the edition which was published in 1884. Cf. Hum, op. cit. 1 (A-O) .342a. 

‘1 T.e., the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih. 

*“ This would appear to constitute some of the unpublished source material used 
by the compilers of the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih, where it is repeatedly cited. Cf., e.g., the 
numerous citations in this same chiian. 

*8Tn this name Wu-lan is a transcription of the Mongolian Ulan (< Ula’an < Ulayan) 
“Red.” For the location of Wu-lan ch‘éng cf. the entry on “Oulan hata” on page 
702 of Gisert’s Dictionnaire. (See note 8 above.) 

“4 Cf. note 21 on page 17 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . .” 

*5T.e., Darmabala Qan. Cf. Louis Hamsis, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 
1945), p. 129, note 8. 


*° Cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 ... ,” p. 6. 
‘7 The name Tan-pa-la is a Ch‘ien-lung substitution for the Tiao-a-pu-la of the stele. 
“8 Cf. page 6 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” for this Ch‘ien-lung 


substitution of the form in Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 
4° Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 
5° Cf. page 25 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . .” 
*1T.e., Grand Empress Dowager. 
5° Cf. note 22 on page 17 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . .” 
53 Cf. note 11 on page 17 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 
54 This, of course, is not the orthography of the original text of the inscription. 
55 T.e., Irinjibal. Cf. Hamsts, op. cit., p. 140, note 2. 
5° T.e., Empress Dowager. 
57T.e., Grand Empress Dowager. 
58 Dairen, 20 April 1936. 
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5° Cf: note 9 on page 28 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

°° For bibliographic details on this work published in the summer of 1937 cf. “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ...,” p. 7. 

*1 Cf. HuMMEL, op. cit. 1(A-O) .152b-155a. 

® The words #¥_E are the same as fi, where fil is used as in the term Ahk 
“stone tablet.” 

°3 This is a reference to the inscription called “ Ch‘iian-ning-lu hsin-chien ju-hsiieh 
chi ” Am EE GB (“An Account of the Restoration of the Confucian 
Academy in Ch‘iian-ning-lu”). For its fragmentary text cf. Man-chou chin-shih chih 
4(ts°é 2) .15b4-17a2. 

° For the word nuntuy cf. note 54 on page 104 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362...” 

°° Cf. my article “ K‘uei-k‘uei or Nao-nao?” in HJAS 10(1947) .1-12 + 3 plates. 

°° See Part I, note 34. 

®7In Yiian shih 118 (ts‘é 37) .1a4-7a8. 

°8 Cf. note 57 on page 18 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

°° For the translation of this passage in the biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei 
Seéen) cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . .,” p. 13. 

ead ( Cinggis Qayan. 

1 T.e., Méngke Qayan. 

7° T.e., Seten Qayan. 

"Pace. Oljeitii Qayan. Cf. Hampis, op. cit., pp. 129-130, n. 4. Cf. also “ The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 13835 ... ,” p. 20, n. 106. 

74T.e., Yesiin Temiir. Cf. Hamsts, op. cit., p. 131, n. 3. 

it Dee Jayayatu Qayan. 

*6 See note 55 above. 

™ For Qungyirad ~ Ungyirad see Part I, note 35. 

*8 For a translation of this biography found in Yiian shih 114(ts‘é 37) .8a9-9al cf. 
note 35 on pages 35-36 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

*° See note 81 below. 

8° Cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 ... ,” p. 15. 

51 Cf. Yiian shih 114(ts‘é 37) .8a10, where the text erroneously has Sang-ko Chi-la 
for Sang-ko La-chi. 

*° Cf. “ Fhe Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335... ,” p. 15. 

88 Cf. ibid., p. 20, n. 115. 

84 Cf. Yiian shih 108(ts‘é 36) 3a. 

8° Cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13835... ,” p. 6. 

8° Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

8 See note 45 above. 

®8 Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

°° T.e., the Yiian shih. 

°° T.e., No wonder that it has been so generally criticized. 

*1 See pp. 15-17 below. . 

*? For this term cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 ... ,” p. 58, n. 217. 

°° See Part I, note 32. 

°4 The text has EET which is also the reading of the biography of T‘é Hsieh- 
ch‘an (Dei Seten) in Yiian shih 118(ts‘é 37) .7a2, but this must be an error for 


ERS 
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*5Tit., “As for counting with the offices,—forty odd.” 

6 Lit., “ As for counting with the personnel,—seven hundred odd.” 

°7 See Part I, p. 28. 

°® See Part I, p. 28. 

°° See Part I, p. 29. 

109 See Part I, p. 30. 

191 See Part I, p. 81. 

102 See Part I, p. 31. 

108 See Part I, p. 31. 

194 See Part I, p. 32. 

1°5 He is the son of Lo Chén-yii. 

1°68 Cf. note 5 on page 16 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. . 

107 T e., the stele of 1335. 

1°8 T_e., the collected works of Curex Hsi-ssi. 

10° The first is a reproduction of that of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835. 

110Tn Maepa’s transcription they read: dai wen kemekii yeke mongyul ueus. Cf. 
note 10 on page 28 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

111 The measurements of the rubbing of the Chinese text, including the cap, are 10 
fect and 8 inches by 8 feet and 8 inches. 

112'The measurements of the rubbing of the Mongolian text, including the cap, are 
10 feet and 3 and one quarter inches by 3 feet and 7 and one half inches. 

118 See “ Notes to the Preface,” p. 3, n. 7. See also Part II, note 126. 

14T have not succeeded in identifying this name and my reconstruction of the 
Mongolian original is tentative. 

15'Ty Chi BEA, Méng-wu-érh shih-chi 5 JU 52 SAB 23 (tsé 7) .5b7, has identi- 
fied the first of these two rivers with the T‘u-lii-pieh-érh FSFE RY EB of which mention 
is made in Yiian shih 1(ts‘é 1).8b5. As for the form Tieh-lieh-mu-érh of our text, 
he considers that ys (mu) is an error for AR (pu) and corrects the name to Tieh- 
liech-pu-érh. Such a correction would appear to confirm his identification of this name 
with T‘u-lii-pieh-érh. However, the identification is just as possible without the cor- 
rection. It is well known that m alternates with b and b alternates with m in 
Mongolian. Thus the form Tieh-lieh-mu-érh of the text is, in my opinion, as valid as 
* Tieh-lich-pu-érh. I presume that T“u-lii-pieh-érh should be reconstructed as Tiiliiber 
and Tieh-lich-mu-érh as Delemiir. The forms Tiiliiber and Delemiir, if the names are 
identical, obviously are transcriptions based on variant pronunciations and different 
sources, 

The name Ergiine presents, of course, no problem. For this name in the Secret 
History of the Mongols cf. Erich Harentscn, Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca 
Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1939), p. 175b. 

116'This is the Teme’en Ke’er (“Camel Steppe”) of the Secret History. Cf. 
Haentscnu, op. cit., p. 182b. For its location cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) .5b8. 

"7 'This is the An-ch‘ih Na-yen FETA (Aléi Noyan) of the “ T‘ai-tsung pén- 
chi.” Cf. Yiian shih 2 (ts‘é 1) 6a3. 

18 Ty Chi, op. cit. 23(ts‘é 7) .5b9, substitutes the A-hu-t‘ai Day (Ayutai) of 
the Secret History for this name. His substitution was made, I presume, on the basis 
of §226 of the Secret History. This identification merits further study. 

119 Ty Chi, op. cit. 23(ts‘é 7) .5b9, rightly identifies this name with that of Ts‘é 
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Na-yen DrASEA (Ce[g] Noyan) in Yiian shih 2(ts‘é 1) .6a4. As for the name Celgl, 
it may be the word éeg “hill.” Cf. the Kalmuck “ tsec kleiner hiigel | .. .” (G. J. 
Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, p. 426a) . 

*2° For this word see note 64 above. 

**1 This term is found in Méng-tzi. Cf. James Leccr, The Chinese Classics 2 (1895) . 
243, 244, where it is translated “ boundaries.” 

1227 e., the brother of Cinggis Qan. 

3 T‘y Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) .5b11, identifies this with the present-day Ha-ma-ling 
Ez HES Sy in Manchuria. He considers that Ha-ma is phonologically the same as K‘o- 
mu-érh and means “Nose” in Mongolian. The Mongolian word for “nose” is, 
indeed, gabar ~ gamar, but it seems difficult to admit that the K‘o-mu-érh of our 
text is the Mongolian word for “nose,” even granting the possibility of the accuracy 
of T‘u’s identification. 

124 For an identification cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 28) .5b12. 

72° This name means “ Having Onions.” For its identification cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 
23 (ts‘é 7) .5b13-14. 

+26 For a discussion of this name or names cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) .5b14-6al. 
His identifications are, at the best, dubious. The only word of which the recon- 
struction seems certain is Ha-hai which is Tagai “Pig.” Mu-érh may be Miir, a 
variant pronunciation of Mér “ Way.” Su-t‘o may be Suto, a variant pronunciation 
of Sutu “ Having [Good] Fortune,” “ Fortunate.” As for the word Wo-lien, although 
it would appear to represent a Mongolian word, Oren, I do not know what word it is. 

1°7 This name means “Spotted Dust.” For a possible location of Ala[y] Qumaki cf. 
T‘v Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) .5b138. 

128 This name means “ Stallion Heights.” T‘u Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts°é 7) .6a2, erroneously 
splits it into two names, including as the final syllable of the second name what 
properly is the first syllable of the name Ha-lao Ko-lu which follows immediately below. 
Consequently his identifications are open to question. 

12°'This name seems to mean “ Wild Goose [Mountain] Back.” The name Ha-lao 
might also be reconstructed as Qala’u which means “ Warm.” T‘v Chi, op. cit. 23 (tsé 
7) 6a2-3, erroneously attached the first syllable of this name to the end of the 
preceding name. His identification, therefore, is open to question. 

18°Ts this to be identified with the Kilyo River of the Secret History? For the 
latter cf. Haeniscu, op. cit., p. 179a. Cf. also Antoine Mosrarrt, “Sur quelques 
passages de l’Histoire secréte.des Mongols,” HJAS 13 (1950) .285-361 (332). 

181 T.e., the third younger brother of Cinggis Qan. 

182 For the location of this place cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) .6a6. 

188 For the location of this place cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) .6a7. 

**¢ For the location of this river cf. T‘v Chi, op. cit. 23(ts‘é 7) .6a5. 

185T e., the Sira Miiren (‘Yellow River”) in Manchuria. Cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 
28 (ts‘é 7) .6a6. Cf. also Jos. Muttie, “La rivitre Jao-lo 427K,” TP 30(1933). 
182-223. 

18° Tn reconstructing this as Qala<u>’un (= Qala’un) I follow T‘v Chi’s view (op. 
cit. 23[ts°é 7].6a5) that it is the word meaning “ Warm.” It may also be reconstructed 
as Tala<u>’un (= Tala’un) meaning “ Wild Goose.” 

187 For the Ikires in the Secret History, cf. Haeniscn, op. cit., p. 178a. 

188 This seems to be an alternate form of Soryadu (~ Soryatu). 

19° This is to be identified with the } HY] in Chin shih 24(ts‘é 7) .7b7-8. Cf. Tv 
Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) 6a 10. 
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14° For the location of this mountain cf. T‘u Chi, op. cit. 23 (ts‘é 7) 6al1. 
142 Cf, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 ...,” p. 14. 

143 Cf. ibid. 

48 This must be the same as Dar Na’ur above. See note 124 above. 
a translation of Na’ur. 

*44 Cf. note 181 on page 54 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 
*45 Cf. op. cit.,; p. 15. 

14° See note 92 above. 

47 Cf, Viian shih 58 (ts‘é 19) .22b8. 

148 Cf. ibid. 

14° Cf. ibid. 22b10. 

159 Cf. ibid. 23al. 

151 Cf, ibid. 22b10. 

182 Cf, ibid. 23a3. 

153 Cf, ibid. 22b9. 

154 Cf, ibid. 23b4-5. 

155 Cf. ibid. 23b5. 

156 Cf, ibid. 23b6. 

157 Cf, ibid. 24a7. 

158 Cf, ibid. 24a8. 

15° Cf, ibid. 24a2. 

16° Cf. ibid. 24a3. 

191 Cf, ibid. 24a2. 

162 Cf. ibid. 24a2. 

163 Cf, ibid. 23a6-23b7. 

164 Cf, ibid. 23b8-24a3. 

165 Cf, ibid. 2404-9, 


a 


25 


Hai-tzit 


166 See note 163 above. Cf. Yiian shih 58 (ts‘é 19) .23a10, where we find the “ eighth 


year” (1271) instead of the “sixth year” as the year of elevation. 
197 Cf, ibid. 23a10. 
168 Cf, Yiian shih 62 (ts°é 20) .16b4. 
16° Cf. ibid. 
17° Cf, ibid. 
OF. Abia. 
Ck. abid. 
178 Cf. ibid. 
174 Cf, ibid. 16a8-16b5. 
175 Cf. Yiian shih 58 (ts‘é 19) 8b10. 
176 Cf. ibid. 
177 Cf. ibid. 
178 Cf. ibid. 9a2. 
17° Cf. ibid. 9a5. 
18° Cf. ibid. 9a5 and 8. 
181 Cf, ibid. 9a5-9. 
182 Cf. ibid. 8b3-9a9. 
83 Cf. note 116 on page 20 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 
184 See note 94 above. 


*85 T_e., there is no further material available in the Bureau of History. We have 


done our best with the records we possess. 
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18° For the “ five-households silk ” of 1236 cf. Yiian shih 93 (ts‘é 31) .12a2-3. 

187 There seems to be a lacuna in the text, because one would expect this sentence 
to be parallel with the one above. 

188 For the “ annual grants” cf. Yiian shih 95 (ts‘é 32) .1a5-34a8. 

18°T shall reserve for a future publication texts on the same subject, which are 
found elsewhere in the Yiian shih as well as in other sources. 

199 Cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 ...,” p. 15. 

*°1.Cf. Yiian shih 58(ts‘é 19) .8b3-9a9. 

192 Cf, note 117 on page 20 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

193 For other references to these aborigines of Manchuria, cf. Yiian shih 59 (ts‘é 
19) .6b9 and 164 (ts‘é 35) .13al. 

194 Cf. ibid. 2b3-7. 

795 For Huai-wang cf. Yiian shih 108 (ts‘é 36) .5b. 

196 For his biography cf. Yiian shih 180 (ts‘é 53) .5a9-10a2. 

1°7 For his biography cf. Yiian shih 181 (ts‘é 54) 4a4-15a8. 

198 This name may also be read Ileéi. 

19° Cf. note 116 on page 20 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . . 

200 For his biography cf. Yiian shih 138 (ts‘é 42) .6b4-16b6. 
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Part I 


TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[4] Inscription* on the 
spirit-way stele * of Sire Cau 
WH? late* [8] ta-lu-hua- 
ch'ith BBA ° (daruyaéi) 
[2] of the chu-sé-jén-chiang- 
fu EEA DEMS © (“ Bureau of 
Artisans of the ‘ Diverse 
Categories’”’), [1] granted 
by Imperial Order’ under the 
Ta Yiian KU . 


[1] Stele of Sire Cuu 72, late chung-shun-ta-fu PIAKK,® 
ta-lu-hua-ch‘th 842% (darwyaéi) of the chu-sé-jén-chiang-tu- 
tsung-kuan-fu me DE ABATE HF *° (“ Bureau General of Artisans 
of the ‘ Diverse Categories’ ”’) , granted by Imperial Order under 
the Ta Yiian. 

[2] [The subject]’! Curen Hsi-ssii #129 3° Han-lin-tai-chih 
PREF Hl 2° féng-i-ta-fu ARK ,* and concurrently kuo-shih- 
yiian-pien-hsiu-kuan BA 2b RMT ° composed [the text] by Im- 
perial Order.*® 

[3] The subject Nao-nao,” k‘uei-chang-ko-ta-hsiieh-shih it 
BAKA ® ted-shan-ta-fu RPERKR ,” chih-ching-yen-shih FE 
$é At 2° did the calligraphy ** by Imperial Order. 

[4] The subject Sane Shih-chien fifibfij °° k‘wei-chang-ko- 
shih-shu-hsiieh-shih BRMRE A ,°° chung-féng-ta-fu PAK 
F,2* t'ung-chih-ching-yen[-shih] FAAEZELA],> wrote the chuan 
3 (“seal”) characters ** on-the cap * by Imperial Order. 


[5] Among the Mongols (lit., “state-clan ”)°** there was one 
whose name ”° was Chu-wén-t‘ai Prim °° (Jigiintei) . [6] He was 
the ying-ch‘én }&E * of the Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu #BAKR 
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2 ** He served the Lu-wang #£ * Tiao-pu-la 534 # ** (Di- 
wubala). He (i.e., Tiao-pu-la [Diwubala]) greatly loved and 
favored [him]. 

Subsequently he assumed [membership in] the Yung-chi-la HE 
i #) * (Ungyira[d]) , the clan [7] of the Lu-wang. Since he made 
his home in Ch‘iian-ning #®,** he is now considered a native of 
Ch‘iian-ning. 

His father was called Yeh-chan 2f/¥ ** (Ejen). Because of his 
virtuous conduct,** his whole *° tribe served him as a father. 

His Excellency was skilled in grazing and raising [animals]. 
Increasing [his] horses, oxen, and sheep,** he accumulated many 
myriads [of them]. After he had selected the [right] land [for 
them], he was [always] ** careful about [selecting] the [right] men 
[to tend them]. [Although] he obliged them (i.e., let them have 
their way) as if he were following [their wishes] and [although] he 
regarded them (i.e., let them alone) as if he had lost them, yet 
he did not confuse their directions with the result that [they bred 
and with the result that they reproduced].** [8] He himself ap- 
peared as if he knew nothing, yet [his] rewards and punishments 
[were] right and proper. 

Frequently he said, “ Were one to let me acquire the people 
and govern them, it would also be like this.” 

When he served the Lu-wang, the Lu-wang regarded his talent 
as capable of greater usefulness. Within the whole fu HF (i.e., 
ordu) [the officers] also unanimously commended his [wisdom].** 
[That is why] several times he (i.e., the Lu-wang) wanted to 
present him to [9] the Emperor (i.e., Shih-tsu or Secen Qayan) 
[as tribute], [but] on second thought (lit., “ again”) he recalled 
that, should he let this man go [from] within [his] fu (i.e., ordu) , 
in case of an emergency (lit., “slow or fast”) there would be no 
one whom he could employ. 

Subsequently he petitioned [to the effect] that he (i.e., Chu- 
wén-t‘ai [Jigiintei]) become a fu ta-lu-hua-ch'ih HE BAED  (vice- 
daruyaci) of the kuan-ling sui-lu ta-pu ying-fang chu-sé jén- 
chiang-téng-hu ch‘ien-liang tu-tsung-kuan-fu ‘FER BEBE TT HEB 
ALES AF RARE HT and that with [this] he be ranked 
[ch‘ao-] ** lieh-ta-fu [BIIFIAK.” Subsequently, he was promoted 
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to (lit., “entered ”) [the honorary rank of] chung-shun-ta-fu P 
MBA ** and became a ta-lu-hua-chith (daruyaéi) .* 

He resided within the fu (i.e., ordu) for more than ten [years].*° 
In commodities there were no wrongful receipts. [10] Nor were 
there wasteful expenditures.*? Annually he saved expenses to the 
sum of fifty odd myriads of min #%. Therewith he enriched the 
“Ducal (i.e., his lord’s) House” and therewith he moistened 
(i.e., rendered easy) the people’s livelihood.*' It was generally 
regretted that one could not exhaust (i.e., employ to the fullest) 
his talents. 

On the tenth day of the third moon of the third year of Chih- 
chih #4 [15 April 1323], in his forty-second year, he died in the 
Jén-shou li #2 * of the Capital.®* [The officers] in the fu (i.e., 
ordu) [mourned] as if they had lost their younger or elder brother. 
As for the people within the territory, [they mourned] as if they 
had lost their father [or mother].** [Some] ** [11] days later he was 
buried at the foot of Huan-hsi-ling 4H ,* five li # southwest of 
the City.*” 

[12] The present t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou KZA * is the daughter 
of the Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu @MJARZ= 2’ When she 
married (lit., “returned to”) ® [13] Wén-tsung XH (i.e., 
Jayayatu Qayan), Wén-tsung (i.e., Jayayatu Qayan) inquired, 
“Does Chu-wén-t‘ai (Jigiintei) have issue or not?” She said, 
“He has. He has a son called Sa-érh-chi-ssii-chien fin Ti AA HE © 
(Sargisgeb) . Now he is a few (lit., “so many’) years old.” 

Subsequently he requested that with [him] he fill [a position as] 
ying-ch‘én, [saying,] “ Because the father was good, there is sure 
to be a good son.” 

When he (i. e., Wén-tsung) mounted the throne, he established 
the [kung-hsiang] tu-tsung-kuan-fu [ 4a ABBE AF °* and thereby 
made [him] fu-tsung-kuan &I®8 * and put [him] in the palace 
guard. 

[14] The present Emperor (i.e., Shun-ti MA) particularly 
loves him. He has decreed that one should erect a stele at the 
grave of his father and thereby manifest his goodness in order to 
exhort his issue and he has ordered the subject Hsi-ssii to compose 
the text.°’ 
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The subject presumes [to observe]: 


“ Our [15] Court sets up [its] heart with benevolence and love * 
and governs the country with magnanimity and grandness.” No 
wonder that it can make subject ® the [whole] world and com- 
mand “™ the eight directions. 

“ Whenever the Mongols (lit., ‘people of the state’) * utter 
one word or perform one act, even though they have not studied 
the [Chinese] Classics," on each occasion they, indeed, coincide 
(i. e., are in harmony) with the saints and worthies (i. e., the sages) 
of antiquity.”* Such is the location of the destiny of Heaven! “° 

“ As for His Excellency, his whole life through he esteemed 
righteousness and was fond of giving alms. As for those who, 
when hungry, awaited his feeding [them], when * cold, awaited 
his clothing [them], when becoming of age, [16] awaited his marry- 
ing [them] and, when dying, awaited his burying them,” no one 
knows how many [there were] annually. 

“Tn view of the ambition of His Excellency, again, had [Heaven] 
loaned him years and let [him] succeed in guarding the frontier- 
region ® or standing in the lang-miao JB) ,° what ought it to 
have been like? But, in the end, he stopped at this point.” 

“ However, [his] wife A-ta-érh PY ii * (Adar) shih K, losing 
her husband * in the prime of life, was able to guard herself as 
jade and snow and thereby protected [her] ** chastity.** 

“{His} son Sa-érh-[17]chi-ssii-chien (Sargisgeb), losing his 
father “ in his tender years, was able to control himself ** with 
energy and determination and thereby make good his succession 
[to his father]. 

“Thus he effected and caused that [18] the Son of Heaven’s 
high regard for his father reach his son, that, because of his 
son, thereby he (i.e., the Son of Heaven) pursue his father [with 
posthumous honor], that he (i.e., the Son of Heaven) expand 
the canon (i.e., precedence) for the commendation of good char- 
acter, and that he grant a stele for setting forth [his] merits,*’— 
[as if] he had been a ‘ prime meritorious ’ ** or a ‘ hereditary sub- 
ject.’ *° Is it not also grand? ” 

To sum up the gifts and rewards which His Excellency received 
his whole life through: 
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In the third year of Ta-té K# * [1299] [19] the Yii-shéng 
t‘ai-hou #22A)5 © granted [him] “ white metal” (i.e., silver) 
in the amount of 250 liang WS * and one girdle of ch‘iwng-jade 
38 = 

In the first year of Chih-ta =X * [1308] [20] Wu-tsung La * 
(i.e., Kiiliig Qayan) granted [him] one headdress of great pearls, 
fifty liang of “ white metal” (i.e., silver) , 2,500 min °° of paper 
money,” and one jade bowl. 

In the first year of Huang-ch‘ing #B€ *°° [1312] the Lu-kuo ta- 
chang-kung-chu set apart and granted [him] fifty ch‘ing H *" of 
the Yao-ho 3% * fief °* in Chi-ning[-lu] # #[# | *°* as well as *”° 
gold and jade vessels—one each. 

The Emperor -E * (i.e., Buyantu Qayan) and the Empress 
Ja *°? granted [him] 2,5[00 min of paper money and twenty (bolts 
of) materials for clothing.] ** 

[21] The Yiian-shéng t‘ai-hou 772A * granted [him] fifty 
liang of “yellow metal” (i.e., gold) °° 250 lang of “ white 
metal” (i.e., silver) and twenty [bolts of] materials for clothing. 

At the beginning of Chih-chih [1321] [22] Ying-tsung 3¢75 *™ 
(i.e., Gegegen Qayan) granted [him] 50,000 min of paper money 
and ten [bolts of] materials for clothing. 

At the beginning of T‘ien-li K/¥ ** [1329] the Emperor ~k ™* 
(i.e., Jayayatu Qayan) and the Empress Ja ™* granted {him} 
100,000 min of paper money. 

As for [his] offspring, [there is] one son Sa-érh-chi-ssii-chien 
(Sargisgeb). He received recognition ** from Wén-tsung (i.e., 
Jayayatu Qayan) and was especially appointed féng-ch‘én-k‘u- 
t‘i-tien Ai $ERA 1° Passing through [the office of] shang-kung- 
shu-ling HABA “7 he was promoted to [the office of] chih-shéng- 
shé-jén ii 4&A ™* and [later] was promoted to [the office of] 
kung-hsiang-fu-tsung-kuan *4N#84F “© and reached the rank 
of féng-hsiin-ta-fu BMAK 2° 
[23] Since Heaven and Earth (i.e., the universe) are extremely grand, 


The ten thousand things (i.e., creatures) [therein] are extremely multi- 
tudinous.!*1 


[Although] their coming into being is not uniform, - 
Each contributes its [own] function (lit., “ use ”) .1?? 
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As for the horse, one does not use [it] to plow. 
As for the ox, one does not use [it] to ride. 


The i #% tree and the tung fj tree—the ch‘in H lute and the sé ZF 
lute.12* 

The pine and juniper 124—beams and pillars.1*5 

When his ability (lit., “ use”) is great, but one regards [it] as little, 

[It is] an anxiety for the chiin-tzi FA .1°* 

When [his] ability (lit., “use ”) is little, but one regards [it] as great, 

[It is] a warning for the chiin-tzui #4-—f-.2°7 

[Although] His Excellency was like the ch‘i-chi BAER ,1°° 

[Yet] he was relegated to follow the nu-t‘ai #€B§ .1°° 

[Although] His Excellency was like the pine and the juniper, 

[Yet] one applied him to [the fabrication of] chiieh }f§ (“laths”) and 
ts‘ui HE (“ rafters ”) 15° 

Thereby he bent [himself] to friendship 1*+ 

[24] And thereby he engaged himself to serve and to be employed. 

And who caused it? 

Was it [25] the “Son of Heaven ” ? 

Although, in his lifetime he was not employed to full capacity, 

[Yet,] after his death, there is a superabundance of glory. 


His son is filial and his grandson is good. 
May this stone eternally. bear witness. 


[26] Erected on an auspicious day in the fifth moon of the 
fourth year of Chih-yiian #9C, when the cyclical year was wu-yin 
WK [20 May-18 June 1338]. 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[N.B. Wherever possible, the Sst-pu ts‘ung-k‘an has been used for references to 
Chinese literary texts and the Pai-na-pén for references to the Standard Histories. 
James Leace’s The Chinese Classics has been used for references to classical texts.] 

1 For this use of the word H, (ming) cf. note 5 on page 38 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

*For the term as ee (shén-tao pei) cf. note 1 on pages 37-88 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

*The name of Chu-wén-t‘ai fF] (see note 30 below) is treated here as if 
Chu i were a hsing RE . This, of course, is not the case. We must, therefore, 
regard Chu as an abbreviation of Chu-wén-t‘ai. 

‘For this use of A (ku) cf. note 4 on page 32 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1335 in Memory of Cuane Ying-jui,” HJAS 13 (1950) .1-131. 

=It will be observed that, although we have the orthography i FED (ta-lu- 
hua-ch‘ih) on the cap of the stele, we have | | FE | (ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih) immediately 
below in line 1 of the inscription proper. For the word ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih (daruyaéi) 
cf. note 178 on page 57 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 


® This is an abbreviation of | | | | Faience |. See note 10 below. 

7 For the words #X 9% (ch‘ih-tz‘ti) cf. note 11 on page 32 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835 .. .” 

®For Ta Yiian cf. note 6 on page 37 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362 . . .” Cf. also note 12 on page 32 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1385 5..." 


® For this honorary court rank cf. note 134 on page 54 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 ... 

°'This is an abbreviation of Sh RARS4T TAR Je ||| | SA Seee | | | |. 
See note 44 below. 

11 Because the stone is broken at this point, the character F2 (ch‘én) is missing. 
It may be restored on the basis of its occurrence before the name of Nao-nao in 
line 3 below and before that of SHANG Shih-chien in line 4 below. 

*° The biography of CuteH Hsi-ssii (1274-1844) is found in Yiian shih 181 (ts‘é 
54) .15a9-18b6. The principles by which Cute was guided in his historical writing 
are exposed in the following interesting passage (17b5-18a7) : 

“There was] an edict to compile the three histories: Liao, Chin, and Sung. Hsi- 
ssi was, with [others], a tsung-ts‘ai-kuan ik Ee (“chief editor”). When the 
ch‘éng-hsiang PRAY [T‘o-t’o ENE (= Tolyltd < Toyto’a < Toytoya)] asked, ‘ What 
constitutes the basic consideration in compiling history?’ he said, ‘Employing people 
constitutes the basic considcration. Those who have learning and literacy, but do 
not understand historical events should not participate. Those who have learning and 
literacy and understand historical events, but [whose] character is not upright should 
not participate. As for the way of employing people, again, we ought to take character 
as the basic consideration.’ 

“Furthermore, he said to [his] associates, ‘If you want to seek (i.e., know) the 
method of writing history, you must seek (i.e., know) the purpose of writing history. 
When the ancients wrote history, they always recorded even small virtues and always 


4 
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noted even small evils. Were it not so, how might one manifest [18a] warnings and 
exhortations? ” 

“ Because of this resolutely he made himself responsible for the editing. As for the 
success or failure of every administrative affair, the goodness and wickedness of 
human ability, he uniformly judged [them] with the impartiality of truth (lit., ‘ right 
and wrong’). In regard to the non-uniformity of public opinion (i.e., when public 
opinion was at variance), he always thoroughly reviewed and critically discussed [it]. 
Thereby he sought to arrive at (lit., ‘return to’) the most adequate [conclusion] and 
{only therelafter did he stop. 

“When, after four years, the Liao shih was completed, there was a decree to 
reward [him]. [The Emperor] instructed that, as before, he should supervise the early 
completion of the two histories: Chin and Sung. Hsi-ssii stayed [all day] and passed 
fall night] at the Bureau of History Sh aE. [From] morning [till] evening he did not 
dare to cease [working]. Because of [this] he caught cold and [became] ill. [After] 
seven days he died. Just at that time there was an envoy who came from Shang- 
ching Ly to bestow a banquet upon the Bureau of History Sy. On account of 
Hsi-ssii he changed the day of the banquet. When the envoy reported [this] to the 
Emperor, he grieved and sighed for [him] and granted a myriad min }} of chu-pi 
BER. Furthermore, he furnished post horses and boats to escort his funeral pro- 
cession back to Chiang-nan iL.” 

For other translations from this biography see notes 18, 15, and 16 below. For 
other references to CuieH in Western Sinological literature cf. Edouard CHavannes, 
TP 5 (1904) .428; 434, note 1; 437, note 1. 

18 This is an abbreviation of | | Bé | |. For the Chinese Han-lin-yiian cf. note 150 
on page 118 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . . ,” where “ pp. 148-151” 
is an error for “ pp. 148-149.” Cf. also note 20 on page 33 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335...” There were five tai-chih. Cf. Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code 
des Yuan (Paris, 1937), p. 149. 

The account of Cuten’s appointment to the office of Han-lin ta-chih as well as his 
subsequent appointment to that of Han-lin chih-hsiieh-shih is found in his biography 
in Yuan shih (see note 12 above), where we read (16b3-17a1) : 

“ At the beginning of Yiian-t‘ung JURE [1333] [the Emperor] summoned (3 = FB) 
[him] to the hall for informal audiences 4} Ey and consoled and instructed [him] 
for a cood while. He commanded [the attendants] to present !him] with [the sort of] 
piao Be and li ee (i.e., ‘materials for the outside and inside of a garment’) which 
princes wear—one each. In person by himself [the Emperor] examined and recognized 
[them] and therewith conferred [him]. He moved [him] to [the office of] Han-lin tai- 
chih PDE all and elevated [him] to [the office of] Chi-hsien hsiieh-shih eS 
FAT. [As for his] court rank, [it became that of] chung-shun-ta-fu FaWAKK. 

“ Previously, [in the case of all] the candidates [graduated] from the schools who 
reported to the /i-pu Pos for selection (i ¢., appointment), it (i.e, the li-pu) 
had to transmit [a dispatch] to the Chi-sien'-yiian} SE [Be] [requesting it] to 
investigate and compare what they had studied (lit., ‘worked on’). The Chi-hsien 
[-yiian] sent it (i.e., the dispatch) down to the Kuo-tzi-chien fad Be. The [Kuo- 
tzii-Ichien sent it down to the po-shih f#@—E (i.e. teachers in the schools). Bureau- 
cratic documentation (i.e., ‘red tape’) was long and drawn out and frequently (lit., 
‘[every] move’) continued month after month (lit., ‘exceeded an accumulation of 
months’) [before the papers returned]. [Hence,] Hsi-ssti proposed that one change 
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the system and let [such] matters be assigned to the subordinate officials in his own 
[Chi-hsien-lyiian. As for the people (i.e., the candidates), they found it very 
convenient. 

“He received an order [from the Emperor] to sacrifice to the Pei-yii Ata, the 
Chi-tu #81, and the Chén-nan $F (i.e, K‘uai-chi-shan @TFEI[l}). (Cf. Vian 
shih] 76 (ts‘é 25) 24a6-25b1.] Finding the road handy, he returned [home] westward. 
At that time the Ch‘in-wang EE Po-yen {Aza (Bayan) was directing [the affairs 
of] state. On frequent occasions he urged his return [to the capital]. Hsi-ssii, on the 
pretext of illness, firmly declined. 

“ Afterwards the ‘Son of Heaven’ personally promoted [him] as K‘uei-chang-ko 
kung-féng-hsiieh-shih AE Fi el fe Zs. Then on the very same day, as he took 
to the road, when he had not yet arrived [there], [his appointment] was changed to 
[that of] Han-lin chih-hsiieh-shih BRAK (A “4--. Then, when [the Emperor] held [a 
session of] the ching-yen $E ZE (‘Classics Mat’), [the Emperor] further elevated 
[him] to [the office of] [Han-lin-lshih-chiang-hsiieh-shih { AK (fine 22—b [17a] and 
t‘ung-chih-ching-yen-shih |] 4N$%ZE 54 and therewith matched his} grade. He was 
promoted and [his] court rank [became] chung-féng-ta-fu FREKK Aig 

** For this honorary court rank cf. note 331 on page 131 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

*°T.e., “Compiler in the Bureau of National History.” There were ten pien-hsiu- 
kuan in the Han-lin chien kuan-shih-yiian. Cf. RatcHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 149. 

In the biography of Curen Hsi-ssii in Yiian shih (see note 12 above) we read 
(15b5): “At the beginning of Yen-yu RE ii [1314] [Cu‘ENG RE | Chii-fu #8 and 
[Lu Ja] Chih % jointly recommended him to the Court. [The Emperor] specially 
conferred upon [him the office of] han-lin kuo-shih-yiian-pien-hsiu-kuan BRK [aig BE 
Bema tis .” 

1° For the words 4s4H4FH¥ cf. note 13 on page 40 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscrip- 
tion of 1862 .. .” Cf. also note 18 on page 33 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
| os sed 

The esteem in which Cureu Hsi-ssii was held as a writer of the texts of inscriptions 
is evident from the passage in his biography which reads (17a5-8): “In the third 
year [1343] of Chih-chéng FE , at the age of seventy, he handed over his affairs 
and departed (i.e., retired). It was decreed that one dispatch a messenger who 
should pursue him as far as south of the [city] suburbs. Subsequently, again, by com- 
mand of the emperor who had abdicated he returned to compose [the text of] the stele 
in the Shén-yii-tien ji) 7 BB of Ming-tsung AW Se. When the text was completed, [the 
Emperor] granted [him] a myriad min 4B of chu-pi BG HE and fifty ounces of silver. 
The Empress FA ee granted [him] silver. It also was like it (i.e., a like amount). 
[Again] when he sought to depart (i.e., retire), it was not permitted.” 

*7 For Nao-nao cf. note 26 on page 34 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1985)... 50° 

18 For the k‘uei-chang-ko cf. note 15 on page 33 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1885...” In the k‘wei-chang-ko there were two ta-hsiieh-shih. Cf. Yiian shih 88 
(ts°é 29) .6b3. 

1° For this honorary court rank cf. note 66 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 . . .” It is found also in line 25 of the Chinese text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1335. Cf. also page 27 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1835...” 
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2° For the office of chih-ching-yen-shih cf. note 11 on page 40 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 


Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

*1For this use of # (shu) cf. note 28 on page 34 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 . . .” 

*2 As I stated in note 14 on pages 32-33 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1335 ...,” we know very little about SHana Shih-chien. It is interesting to observe 
that in the brief passage which I cited there from the biography of his father Suana 
Yeh faj¥P in VYiian shih 164 (ts‘é 49) .21b8-23a4 (23a3-4) his offices and court title are 
precisely the same as those which we find in this inscription. 

23'There were two shih-shu-hsiieh-shih in the k‘uei-chang-ko. Cf. Yiian shih 88 
(ts°é 29) .6b7. 

*4 For this honorary court rank cf. note 60 on page 47 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 .. .” Cf. also note 21 on page 33 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835 .. .” 

25 The stone is broken at this point. The restoration 3 (shih) is obvious. For 
the office of t‘ung-chih-ching-yen-shih cf. note 11 on page 40 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362...” 

2° For this use of the word 3 (chuam) cf. note $1 on page 34 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

*7 The words i (chuan é) literally mean “ chuan’ed the forehead (i.e., cap) .” 

°8The term [QFE (kuo-tsu) refers, of course, to the ruling nation. It is, in a 
sense, synonymous with BQ A. (kuo-jén). Cf. RatcHnevsky, op. cit., p. 146, n. 5. 
See also note 72 below. 

°° Inasmuch as Chu-wén-t‘ai is already dead, the word #@ (hui) (“the unspeak- 
able’), instead of % (ming) (“the name”), is used by way of respect. 

*° The Chinese transcription of this name is based on a dialect pronunciation 
Jiviintei < *Ji’ iintei < Jigiintei. The name appears to be composed of a word Jigiin of 
unknown meaning—possibly a tribal name (cf., e.g., the tribal name Pri [Chu- 
wén (= ?Jiv’iin)] cited by Paul Petuior in TP 26 (1929) .129—and the suffix -tei. In 
previous publications I have transcribed the Mongolian form of the name as Jigiindei. 
Cf. HJAS 10(1947) .11; 11 (1948) .315; 12(1949).8, 118, note 151. I now regard this 
transcription as incorrect, because the character ay (tai) in the Chinese transcription 
of the name is read with the aspiration in both ancient and modern Chinese. For 
the ancient pronunciations cf. Bernhard Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese 
and Sino-Japanese (Paris, 1923), p. 79, no. 181, where both @ and “Gi are registered. 
For the modern pronunciation cf. Bernhard Karucren, Etudes sur la philologie 
chinoise [= Archives d’études orientales Vol. 15:4 (1924)], p. 788, no. 18. Since the 
aspirated form would normally represent a Mongolian -tai / -tez, I now prefer to read 
the name Jigiintei. 

To the best of my knowledge, this inscription is the unique source for the biography 
of Chu-wén-t‘ai (Jigiintei) . I have found no reference to him in any other Chinese 
text. There are, however, references in the Yiian shih to other people of the same 
name. Cf., e. g., Chu-wén-t‘ai Ae in Yiian shih 29 (ts‘é 10) .18b2 and Chu-wén-t‘ai 
Pine in Yiian shih 32 (ts‘é 11).12a8. I have also encountered a Chu-wén-ch‘én 
WUE Iiwiinein < ?* Sriinéin < ?*Jigiinéin) in the T‘ung-chih tiao-ko SB HIER 
6 (ts°é 2) .18a8. 

*. For a discussion of this term cf. note 184 on pages 54-55 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 


Inscription of 1335...” 
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32 From the Mongolian text of this inscription we learn that this Princess of Lu 
was called Sengge Aya (Il. 2 and 11) or Senggeragi Aya (1. 26). See Part II, notes 
15 and 130. In the Introduction to this study, I have presented in summary form 
such information about this princess as I have gleaned from the “ Pén-chi” of the 
Yiian shih. 

On pages 13-16 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13835 . .. ,” I presented 
an integral translation of the first part of the biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘ an He ay 
(Dei Seven) in Viian shih 118(ts‘é 37) .1a4-7a8, specifically 1a4-3b2. It is our most 
important single source for the genealogy and history of the Princes and Princesses of 
Lu whose ancestral fief was in Ch‘iian-ning fu. 

There are, however, still other sources. Two of these are inscriptions commemorating 
the construction of temples in the Principality of Lu. In this note I shall present 
partial, unannotated translations of the pertinent texts of each of these inscriptions. 
One is the “ Ying-ch‘ang-lu Pao-én-ssii pei” Ea RRB Se [“ Stele of the Pao- 
én-ssii in Ying-ch‘ang-lu ”] by the great Yiian writer Cu‘ENG Chii-fu RE Sak. The text 
of this inscription is found in the Ying-k‘an Hung-wu-pén Ch‘éng Hsiieh-lou chi F& 
Fi PEA FE EE 5 (ts°é 2) .8a5-9b5. The prose text of the inscription reads as 
follows: 

“In the forty-first year after they had walled Ying-ch‘ang (2&4, the Emperor 
mounted the imperial throne. He ordered that the kung-chu ZS=E, Hsiang-ko La-chi 
rs | $F FF (Sengge Ragi), should be invested huang-tzii ta-chang kung-chu Bik 
RAE and that her son, A-li-chia-shih-li Saji Be TENE (Ariyiyaiiri), by succession 
be invested Lu-wang bites oF 

“On the day when the Command came down, the [ta-chang-kung-|chu addressed the 
[Lu-]wang saying, ‘The territory which we have in Ying-ch‘ang originated with (lit., 
“from ”) T‘ai-tsu huang-ti Kid 2 ir and was formalized by Shih-tsu TER (i.e. 
Seéen Qayan) and Yu-huang ee (i.e. , Jingim) and Shun-tsung huang-ti Nae 

(i.e., Darmabala) [is] the one whom the seer I-t‘ien hsing-shéng tzii-jén chao-i 
shou-yiian huang-t‘ai-hou EK MBH be FWA RScreaxnkea has really already 
produced herself. 

“<The Emperor eae real the duties of kinship and has inherited the purpose of 
brotherliness (lit., “esteeming the order”) of Ch‘éng-tsung mF (i.e.,, Oljeitii 
Qayan) and Wu-tsung 7X4 (i.e., Kiiliig Qayan) so that we have [what we have at] 
the present day. To show our gratitude (lit., “[As for] the virtue of wishing to 
requite [such generosity] ”), if not CHE is an error for tk) the Buddha, upon whom 
(lit., “ how [otherwise] ”) could we rely?’ 

“In the second year of Chih-ta 225K [1309] they laid out and constructed a 
Buddhist temple ‘bite to the east of the [Princely] Palace. They called [it] Pao-én 
Re [‘ Requiting the Grace (Which Has Been Accorded) ’]. It would seem (# 
is an error for #) that by exhausting [their] strength they completed it. 

“After they had completed [it], they requested that one inscribe and engrave a 
tablet and [thus] brilliantly manifest [it] without end. The Emperor thereby com- 
manded a tz‘ti-ch‘én BAER literary subject ’), the subject such and such (i.e., Chii- 
fu $8), respectfully to submit [a text]. 

“When T‘ai-tsu first arose, the Lu-kuo chung-wu [8b] wang ARERR. An-ch‘ih 
Na-yen #2 OP PSY (PAM Noyan), because of his prime merits in assisting the 
[imperial] command, had (i.e., was given) a fief and one pledged [him] hereditary 
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martial alliance and [thus] Chao-jui shun-shéng huang-hou WS Ne Be came in 
marriage to our Shih-tsu (i.e., Seéen Qayan). . 

“ Hsieh-ch‘ih-kan REO (Setigen) kung-chu, grandchild of T‘ai-tsu (i.e., Cinggis 
Qayan), came down to marry Na-ch‘én (Naéin), son of the [Lu-]wang. 

“In the eighth year of Chih-yiian 22 7JC [1271] for the first time [the Emperor] 
established Ying-ch‘ang-fu | | H¥ and thereby invested his son T‘ieh-mu-érh AR 5 
(Temiir). He married Nang-chia-chén pe NN) IA (Nangyiyajin) kung-chu, the Em- 
peror’s youngest daughter. Not long after [the Emperor] elevated the fu making [it] 
a lu 

“In the fourteenth year [1277] T‘ieh-mu-érh (Temiir) distinguished himself (lit., 
‘had great merit’) in the Northern campaign. The Emperor granted [him] the title 
An-ta-érh-t‘u Na-yen RAG fal FSV (Aldartu Noyan). 

“Tn the first year of Yiian-chén JE Fi [1295] he was invested Chi-ning wang oe 
(the text has the Ch‘ing taboo ‘et ) FE . The [kung-]chu =E became the huang-ku 
ta-chang kung-chu GEKA. Her son Tiao-pu-la HR (Diuabala) mar- 
ried Hsiang-ko La-chi (Sengge Ragi) kung-chu. She is the second child of the present 
huang-t‘ai-hou. 

“Tn the eleventh year of Ta-té 7K [1307], when Wu-tsung Ket mounted the 
throne, he invested [her] huang-mei ta-chang kung-chu BHEKEBEAGE and Tiao-pu- 
la (Diuabala) Lu-wang. Coming to the present successor prince, ancestors and grand- 
children in all [constitute] five generations. 

“As their state became increasingly great, their rank became increasingly elevated 
and the number of [imperial] favors [which they were accorded] became increasingly 
extraordinary. For them [were given] preceptors. (i.e., advisors) and thereby [the 
Emperor] helped them. For them [were appointed] numerous magistrates and thereby 
{the Emperor] governed them. 

“ At this [point] the Hung-chi-la Bl, ih) (Qungyira[d]) clan [was such that] even 
the T‘u-shan @ fl} (cf. Shu ching (Lecce 3.84-85]: FEF (85) WU, . . . “‘ When 
I [85] married in T‘oo shan, .. .;’” cf. also Leccr’s note, ibid., p. 85a) and Yu-sung 
AR eK (cf. Edouard Cuavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien [Paris, 
1895], pp. 40-41, note 4) of antiquity were not adequate to compare their prosperity 
[with that of the Hung-chi-la (Qungyira[d])]. [Thus! the construction of the Temple 
is for the purpose of directing glorification [to the proper place], requiting the [grace 
which has come from] above, and manifesting [the virtues of] loyalty and filiality. 

“The [front] halls and the [back] halls, the corridors and the doors, the kitchens 
and the pantries, the depositories and the storerooms, the chambers for storing the 
sutras, the pavilions for sheltering the stelae [constitute] flaming splendor of gold and 
green. The beams and rafters are grand and close [together] (i.e., there was no 
skimping on material). They have bound it with an encircling wall. They have 
connected it with a long road. [As for every] single [stick of] wood and [every] single 
stone, they always produced them from themselves (i.e., they procured them at 
their own expense). [As for every] single workman and [every] single corvée, they 
did not bring trouble to the people (i.e., they constructed the temple without 
resorting to forced labor). 

“ They selected that one of the monks who has [9a] a record of [good] character and 
who is called Chih By (‘ Wisdom’) and made him abbot thereof. Daily he leads his 
disciples and they recite [sutras], deliver sermons, pray, and praise (i.e., chant). The 
sounds of Sanskrit ARENA overflow as an ocean. The various Buddhas descend to 
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appreciate [it]. [The spirits of] the ancestors [also] come hither. As for the Imperial 
Household and the Princely Family, the blessings are the same. [Thus] they call it 
Pao-én. Is it not [an] appropriate [term]? 

“ Hung! Indeed, the Holy Ancestors and [their] divine descendants are sheltered by 
the same Heaven and supported by the same Earth. [Their] extensive and grand 
compassion and benevolence are of one virtue (i.e., are one in excellence) with the 
Buddha. 

“The Imperial Sister and the Successor Prince are [thus] able to perpetuate [their] 
filial thoughts and are [thus] able to extend [their] virtuous intentions and thereby 
elevate the Buddha vehicle tie FE. It is meet that the way whereby [His] Sacred 
Highness fulfills the duty of kinship should be more successful and that the sincerity 
whereby the servants Fa (i.e. the Prince and Princess of Lu) [of His Sacred 
Highness] show their gratitude should never be relaxed. [This] will help the Empire 
towards a hundred thousand years [of existence]. [This] will guarantee the principality 
comparable magnificence. I! yii! Magnificent! 

“The subject such and such (i.e., Chii-fu) respectfully saluting with his hands and 
knocking his head presents the eulogy which reads: . . .” 

The other is the “ Ch‘iian-ning-lu hsin-chien San-huang-miao chi” Ay is Me et = 
iH “ A Commemorative Inscription on the San-huang-miao (i.e., Temple of the 
Three Augusti: Fu-hsi REE , Shén-nung WE KK , and Huang-ti RPE) 
Recently Constructed in Ch‘iian-ning-lu,” found in Liu tai-chih wén-chi Hf ill 
WE 14(ts‘é 6) .8b3-4b4, an inscription which Lrv Kuan PIE (1270-1342) wrote 
for someone else ({& MME). There we read (3b10-4a3): 

“ Ch‘iian-ning constitutes the appanage of the fu-ma tu-wei Et ES ABET, Lu-wang 
4%... In the fourth year of Yen-yu FE th [1317] the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu 
SBKERZ = as the Emperor’s elder sister resided in the vassaldom. She first 
contributed the resources of the fief to build the new temple east of the Ta-yung- 
ch‘ing-ssit Kak Be. [4a] The steps and railing are exalted and lofty. The statues 
and pictures are brilliant and dignified. In the spring and autumn sacrifices and 
services the sacrificial animals are fat and the wine is clear. The standards of cere- 
monies are thereby fulfilled. [Thus] the spirits also are content to descend (lit., ‘ stop’). 

“For this reason the kung-chu has transmitted to an envoy a command to enjoin 
the t‘ai-shih ACH such and such to commemorate the work of completion. Being 
unable to decline he has presumed to investigate it.” 

At this point the author proceeds to the eulogy of the Three Augusti and then 
concludes (4a10-4b4) : 

“However, among the institutions now in Lu (lit., ‘the commandery and state’) 
there is hardly a lack of other places of sacrifice, yet the kung-chu especially is 
anxious about it (i.e., this temple) and she does not regard it as a thing to be 
deferred. Hence how in her heart could she not wish to extend and further this way 
{of Buddhism] in order first to bless our [4b] sovereign and our country, secondly to 
bless our relatives and vassaldom, and thirdly to bless our people? 

“Wu-hu! This is the achievement of the influence of ‘the feet of the lin’ BEE 
(cf. Shih ching [Lecce 4.19]: “ ARZRE.” “The feet of the lin;” cf. also Leccr’s 
note, ibid., p. 19.”) and the tsou-yii Ladi (i.e., the best of government) (cf. Shih 
ching [Lecce 4.36): FE PRB “ Ah! he is the Tsow-yu!; ” cf. also Lecce’s note, 
ibid., p. 37, Ll. 3.) and the virtue of [being] ‘reverent and harmonious’ (i.e., the 
finest of vassaldoms) (cf. Shih ching [Lecce 4.569]: Fa SERAAA . “Reverent and 
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harmonious were the distinguished assistants; ” cf. also Leacr’s note, ibid., p. 570, L. 2.). 

“Such and such, although he be not clever, has dared to recite what he has heard 
and thereby has answered the command of the envoy and, moreover, thereby has made 
a commemorative note.” 

®8 For this Prince of Lu, husband of Sengga Aya, see the Introduction, pp. 17-20. 

*4 For this name cf. note 185 on page 48 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1835 ...,” where the character 1% (shun /ch‘un / chun) is an error for RE (tiao / 
tun). 

*° Cf. note 58 on page 18 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 ... ,” where 
“Qongyirad (> Qunggirad)” is a misprint for “ Qongyirad (>Qonggirad) .” 

In note 1 on pages 77-78 of TP 37(1944), Paul Petuior discussed the name in the 
following terms: 

Le nom des Qonggirat apparait pour la premiére fois dans le Leao che, 30, 2b, 
sous la transcription RE # Wang-ki-la, *Onggira[t]; on a ensuite eee | Kouang- 
ki-la dans le Kin che, 10, 5 b, et 93, 4a—b, et 36 HH Kouang-ki-la, ibid., 55, 5a, 
qui doivent représenter *Qonggira[t]. Les transcriptions du Yuan che flottent entre 
*Qonggirat ou *Qunggirat et *Unggirat ou *Unggirit, avec aussi des formes palatalisées 
anormales *Qiinggirit (ou *Hiinggirat?) et *Unggirat; il se peut que les commissaires 
de Wien-long aient eu raison de retrouver le méme nom 4 |’époque moderne dans les 
Hunggiri des “ Banniéres.” Les choses se passent comme si *Onggirat avait été la 
forme khitan du nom, et Qonggirat la forme juréin; les Mongols auraient adopté parti- 
ellement cette derniére, peut-étre celle employée par la tribu elle-méme, et elle se serait 
généralisée, sauf dans |’Histoire secréte, 4 dater du début des Ming. L’origine du nom 
n’est pas claire. L’explication de Vambéry par le ture gonyur at, “ cheval bai”, bien 
qu’on la trouve aussi dans Shaw, Vocabulary, 158, et qu’elle ait passé dans Howorth, I, 
682, 703, ne vaut pas mieux que celle par laquelleVambéry voulait retrouver le méme 
mot ture at, “ cheval”’, en fin du nom des Oirat. Nous avons clairement affaire 4 un 
pluriel mongol, dont le *Onggiran (ou *Unggiran) du § 202 de l’Histoire secréte 
représente probablement le singulier. Sans établir de rapprochement étymologique avec 


le nom des Onggirat ou Qonggirat, on pourrait étre tenté de considérer le 2 - 
hongqur de Berezin, Trudy VOIRAO, V, 105 (et VII, 134), glosé par als qullah, 


“Tcheval] aubére”, comme un exemple de mongol gongqur (= gongyur>mo. écrit 
qongyor (cf, déja ture gongur dans Brockelmann, K4asyari, 160, et, pour les paralléles 
tungus, P. Schmidt, The language of the Samagirs, 15) ot le q- est en voie d’amuisse- 
ment; mais hongqur est en réalité une correction de Berezin et ne va pas de soi (la 
note de Berezin, V, 262, est incohérente). La transcription “ Qong(o)rat” adoptée 
dans B. Spuler, Gesch. der Goldenen Horde, 122, 285, 550, n’est pas a retenir. Spuler 


l’a apparemment choisie sous l’influence du nom du neuvieme fils de Hiilagii, SV 2 9% 99, 
qu'il transcrit “ Qongoratai” et “ Qongoratai”’) (Die Mongolen in Iran, 517). Mais 
ce nom doit étre transcrit Qonyurtai ou Qonyortai, et n’a rien 4 voir avec celui des 
Qonggirat, au moins directement; c’est l’adjectif d’appartenance en -tai formé avec 
gonggor (= qongyor < gongyur, ,, bai”); on connait un Kerait appelé Al-Qonggor; le 
Yuan che cite deux Qong’ur (= Qongyur) et deux Qonggor-Buqa (cf. San che t’ong- 
ming lou, 28, 1a); VHistoire secréte, §§ 277 et 278, mentionne un Qonggortai (= 
Qongyortai), c’est-a-dire un homonyme du fils de Hiiligii. Non moins trompeur est le 
rapprochement qui a été fait entre le nom des Qonggirat et celui de leurs anciens 
quartiers d’hiver en un lie que d’Ohsson (I, 67, et II, 351) appelle “ Altchia Conguor ” 
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(traduisant “ coungour”’ par “cheval alezan”), Berezin (V, 149, et XIII, 128, 293- 


294) “Utjiya” et “Utjiya-Kungur ”, et Blochet (II. 400) SS eect *Téiya 
Kingiir ou (App., 41) “Itchi Kunkker ” ce rapprochement qui avait séduit Howorth 
a raison d’une riviere “ Kungur” de cette région (II, 1, 15-16), a été repris par 
Aristov (Zamétki, dans Zivaya Starina, VI [1896], 370); il supposerait, lui aussi, une 
voyelle labiale dans la seconde syllabe de Qonyrat (< *Qonyurat); mais lui aussi doit 
étre abandonné, car, outre la différence de “ classe ” entre g- et k- ou g-, le nom donné 
par RaSidu-’d-Din est 4 lire en réalité SS S tol Abéiya-K6tagir, garanti par les 
§§ 187 et 191 de l’Histoire secréte. Si j'ai dit que Qonyurtai n’avait rien 4 voir avec 
Qonggirat “au moins directement ”, c’est que je n’ai pas examiné jusqu’ici ]’étymologie 
du nom méme de Qonggirat ou Onggirat; mais Qonggirat remonte sirement a 
*Qongyirat, et son singulier probable *Qonggiran & *Qongyiran, et il n’est pas impos- 
sible en soi que ce nom tribal soit dérivé de gongyur, gongyur, “ bai”, “ brun foncé ”, 
sous quelque forme dialectale. Toutefois on a vu que gongur, gongyur était ancien 
en ture; si le gongyur > qongyor du mongol est un emprunt au turc, nous aurions alors 
dans l’alternance Qonggirat ~ Onggirat un cas de chute de q- initial en mongol dans 
un mot d’emprunt, comme on en verra d’autres exemples par la suite. La position des 
Qonggirat dans l’extréme Nord-Est de la Mongolie rendrait un peu surprenant qu’ils 
eussent été désignés par un dérivé d’un mot emprunté au turc; mais je crois constater 
des cas analogues méme chez leurs voisins les Tatar du Lac Buir (dans le cas des 
Buiru’ut, qui seraient des Tatar “du buiruq”; cf. T’oung Pao, XX XVII [1943], 44). 
Il se peut en outre qu'il y ait des paralléles 4 l’alternance Qonggirat ~ Onggirat. En 
effet, dans sa notice sur les Jalair (Berezin, V, 33), RaSidu-’d-Din énumére parmi les 


tribus de ce peuple celle des oS Qonggait, qui semble bien étre identique 4 


la tribu des Jalair qu’il appelle ailleurs oS oI Onggst (< *Ongqaut; cf. Blochet, 
II, 88). D’autre part, Vladimircov a supposé depuis longtemps que le nom des Ongniut 
actuels remontait 4 un plus ancien Ongli’ut; il avait certainement raison, et on peut 
ajouter qu’on a en fait Ongliyut (= Ongli’ut) dans “Sanang Setsen” (mais Schmidt 
a imprimé, 170, 171, un impossible “ Okliyat ”, qu'il a transcrit “ Ukligud ”; la version 
chinoise, V, 24a, donne bien Ongli’ot). Je suis tenté de reconnaitre en eux la sous- 


tribu OS Y Qongli’ut des Qongqirat (sur laquelle cf. Berezin, V, 9, 153). Ceci 
toutefois ne favorise pas l’explication de Ongli’ut proposée par Vladimircov, 4 savoir 
un pluriel de *Ongliq, lui-méme tiré de ong = chin. = wang, “roi”, mot-a-mot “ les 
Royaux”, & moins de supposer que le g- de Qongli’ut est lui-méme d’apparition 
secondaire, malgré sa date ancienne. 

°° Cf. note 55 on page 39 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. . 
also the Introduction, p. 16. 

°7 This, to the best of my knowledge, is the only source which mentions the father 
of Jigiintei. His name Ejen means “ Master,” “ Lord.” 

°8'The words #4} (té-hsing) are found in the Shih ching (Lecce 4.511): 44% 
fit. ORAZ . “To an upright virtuous conduct, / All in the four quarters 
of the State render obedient homage.” (Lecar, ibid., p. 511. Cf. also ibid., note LI. 
8, 4.). 

8° For the use of #2 (chii) in the expression He FF cf, note 31 on pages 43-44 
of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 


” 


See 
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4° The sequence in which the words i 4B2e (ma niu yang) occur—a descending 
sequence of size—is a traditional one attested in numerous texts. 

On page 546 of his article “ Notes on Dr. Swann’s Food and Money in Ancient 
China” in HJAS 13 (1950) .524-557, Lien-sheng Yana wrote: “In an imperial decree 
of 7 B.C., the Emperor blamed his prime minister Cuar Fang-chin 46 Ti HE for 
‘having memorialized requesting a temporary (i-ch‘ieh, possibly general) increase in 
taxation: levies on the surplus land and garden fields in cities and suburbs, commu- 
tation changes for labor services, and taxes on horses, cattle, and sheep.’ £5 itp3— 
ASA BEL EPI Be je) SB FAG APE (Han shu 84.10b).” For other early 
references cf., e.g., Shih chi 129 (ts‘é 30) .1b6-7 and Hou Han shu 65 (ts‘é 24) .22b3. 

For a later reference cf. the San-tzii-china = SRE, where we read (lines 77 to 80): 
iB ABE / FARR / MAG / A PRB . On pages 37-38 of his San Tzi Ching 
(Shanghai, 1910) Herbert A. Gites translated these lines as follows: “The horse, 
the ox, the sheep, /[p. 38] the fowl, the dog, the pig. / These six animals / are those 
which men keep.” 

41The word Y% (pi) may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 
109 (ts‘é 24).7a8, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14).7a8, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 
170 (ts‘é 140) .4a9. 

4° The words Busi (hsii i tz érh) may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in- 
ting Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24).7a9, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14).7a8, and the 
Chi-fu @ung-chih 170 (ts‘é 140) .4a10. 

“The word EX (hsicn) may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 
109 (ts‘é 24).7a10, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14).7a9, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 
170 (ts‘é 140) 4all. 

“* This office may be translated “ Directorate General in Charge of the Salaries of 
Households Such as Hunters, Falconers, and Artisans of the Diverse Categories in 
Whatever Circuit.” It is not found in the “ Pai-kuan chih ” BER in the Yiian shih, 
because it was not part of the central government. In the colophon by Lo Chén-yii 
in the Man-chou chin-shih chih 4(ts‘é 2) .36b2-38a7, of which I have presented an 
integral translation on pages 8-10 of the Introduction to this study, we read: 

“TAccording to] the biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Seten), the appanage of 
the Hung-chi-la (Qungyira[d]) could appoint its [own] p‘ei-ch‘én. [In the case of] lu 
(‘ circuits’) such as Ying-ch‘ang and Ch‘iian-ning, then the various officials and officers, 
from ta-lu-hua-ch‘ith (darwyaci) tsung-kuan down, all could exclusively appoint [their] 
p‘ei-ch‘én and the appointees of the imperial government (lit., ‘the king’s men’) 
did not participate therein. 

“ Besides this, again, there were wang-fu-fu (‘ preceptors to the princely palace’). 
As for their various officers, from the six wang-fu (‘ princely preceptors ’) down, there 
were officials such as the tsung-kuan and t‘i-chii of the ch‘ien-hu of salaries, artisans, 
falconers, army people, army relay-stations, farm tenancies, paddy fields, and cosmetics. 
When we count the offices, [we see that there were] forty odd. When we count the 
personnel [in those offices], [we see that there were] seven hundred odd. 

“ Chu-wén-t‘ai’s (Jigiintei’s) [office of] fu (vice) ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih (darwyaci) kuan- 
ling sui-lu ta-pu ying-fang chu-sé jén-chiang-téng-hu ch‘ien-liang tu-tsung-kuan-fu 
(‘ Directorate General in Charge of the Salaries of Households Such as Hunters, 
Falconers, and Artisans of the Diverse Categories in Whatever Circuit’) as well as 
[his] promotion to [the office of] ta-lu-hua-chth (daruyaci) [of the same Directorate 
General], it would seem, were both appointments made through memorialization on 
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the part of the vassal (lit., ‘hedge’) palace. It was not a case of appointing him 
[directly] through the Court. This is what those who study the system of appointing 
officials in the Yiian period ought to know.” 

In the original text of the biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Seen) in the Yiian 
shih, of which I have presented a translation in the Introduction, pp. 15-17, the passage 
to which Lo Chén-yii made reference reads as follows: 

“As for their Ju such as Ying-ch‘ang and Ch‘iian-ning, then in the case of the 
various officers, from ta-lu-[7a]-hua-ch‘ih (darwyaci) down, in all cases [the appanage] 
could exclusively appoint its p‘ei-ch‘én and the appointees of the imperial government 
(lit., ‘the king’s men’) did not participate therein. 

“ Besides this, again, there were wang-fu-fu (‘ preceptors to the princely palace’). 
As for their various officers, from the six wang-fu (‘princely preceptors’*) down, there 
were officials such as the tsung-kuan and t‘i-chii of the ch‘ien-hu of salaries, artisans, 
falconers, army people, army relay-stations, farm tenancies, paddy fields, and cos- 
metics. As for counting on the basis of the offices, [we see that there were] forty odd. 
As for counting on the basis of personnel [in those offices], [we see that there were] 
seven hundred odd. These [items] are those which are capable of documentation.” 

For similar offices which are recorded in the Yiian shih cf., e.g., kuan-ling sui-lu 
ta-pu ying-fang min-chiang tsung-kuan-fu (YS 85 [ts‘é 28)].27b2), sui-lu chu-sé min- 
chiang ta-pu ying-fang-téng-hu tu-tsung-kuan-fu (YS 85[ts‘é 28].28a7), kuan-ling 
pén-wei-hsia ta-pu ying-fang min-chiang-téng-hu tu-tsung-kuan-fu (YS 85[ts‘é 28). 
28b3), kuan-ling chu-lu ta-pu ying-fang min-chiang-téng-hu tsung-kuan-fu (YS 88 
[ts‘é 29].19b7) , ete. 

In TP 27(1930) 293, Paul Pettior remarked that the term “. . . ts’ien-leang désigne 
la solde des simples soldats non seulement en argent (ts’ien), mais en grains (leang).” 
Although his definition is based on a Ch‘ing practice, it is also applicable for the 
Yiian, with the exception that the term was used not only of the salaries of soldiers, 
but of those of hunters, falconers, artisans, etc. For the Yiian term cei we (ch‘ien- 
liang kuan) “ mandarins intendants ” cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. LXIII. 

As stated by RaTCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 202, note 7: “Les rabatteurs et les faucon- 
niers (FT FRE i ) formaient une classe spéciale. Sur leur institution et organisation, 
v. Yuan-che, 101, 7 v°.” 

In note 57 on page 657 of their article “Christians at Chén-chiang fu” in TP 16 
(1915) 627-686, A. C. Moute and Lionel Gites remarked: 

FT Hf are hunters; see Yiian Shih, c. Ixxxix, f. 11 r°; ¢. ci, fol 7: FT HHA BA 
‘hunters and falconers ’.” 

In note 3 on page 402 of Ed. Cuavannes’ “ Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie 
chinoises de l’époque mongole” in TP 5 (1904) .357-447, we read: 

“Les fauconniers sont appelés en mongol Chibeghotchi (ppt. oiseleur) EPR 
Bl 4A (Yuan che, chap. CI, p. 7 v°). Ils formaient avec les chasseurs une 
classe & part, celle des chasseurs et fauconniers FT HHA (Yuan che, loc. cit.), 
qui jouissait de certaines prérogatives. Le Yuan che (chap. LXXXVIII, p. 11 r°) 
mentionne «]’administration générale chargée de gouverner dans les divers districts 
les familles de chasseurs, de fauconniers et d’artisans > a fH a Bet) EE Rips A 
eH)” 

The word which CHavannes transcribed “Chibeghotchi” is, of course, the Mon- 
golian sibayuéi > siba’uci. As a matter of fact, the Chinese transcription $F #¢is 
(hsi-pao-ch‘ih) is based on an earlier Mongolian form siba’uci. Later with the passage 
of si> & the word became Siba’uci. 
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The term jén-chiang was used during the Yiian period to designate “ artisans” or 
“ skilled workmen.” The single word chiang is translated “ skilled workmen ” by A. C. 
Movte and Lionel Gizzs, op. cit., TP 16 (1915) .657. The term jén-chiang is the same 
as min-chiang FR [f which seems to occur more frequently. For examples, see the 
names of some of the offices which I have cited in the eighth paragraph above. 

On page 8 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” I translated wt 
AVE (chu-sé jén-chiang) as “artisans of people of ‘diverse categories,’” splitting 
this into chu-sé-jén chiang instead of chu-sé jén-chiang. Such a translation is incorrect 
and must be replaced by that which I have made here. 

The term chu-sé (or chu-shai which, to judge from the Mongolian transcription juw 
Sai, was the current pronunciation in the fourteenth century) means “ diverse cate- 
gories.” In note 2 on page 229 of the second part of their monumental study entitled 
“Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine” in JA 1 (1913) 261-394, Edouard CHAVANNES 
and Paul Petiror remarked with reference to the words wf KX. (chu-sé-jén) in a 
text from the Chiu T‘ang shu: “ Reste alors ah f& wm tchou-sé-jen, que M. De Groot 
a traduit par “gens de cette nationalité.” L’expression nous a d’abord embarrassés. 
Tchou-s6 mot & mot “de toutes couleurs ”, existe en chinois au sens de “de toutes 
sortes ”; tchou-s6é-jen se rencontre souvent dans les textes officiels de l’époque mongole 
et parait signifier “les diverses races [de gens ou de fonctionnaires] ”, & 1’ex-[300]clusion 
des représentants de la nationalité au pouvoir; c’est aussi le sens que l’expression nous 
semble avoir, sous les Song, dans un passage du Siu tseu tche t’ong kien tch‘ang pien, 
chap. 56, fol. 3 r°, qui porte sur l’année 1004, et dans des textes du San tch‘ao pei 
mong houei pien, chap. 30, fol. 7 v°-8r°; chap. 77, fol. 3 v° (et cf. aussi, chap. 101, 
fol. 7 r°, expression Ax £4 pen-sé-kouan). Un texte du Kin che, chap. 4, fol. 6r°, 
nous a paru décisif.” 

Again, in note 4 on page 266 of his article “ Une ville musulmane dans la Chine du 
Nord sous les Mongols ” in JA 211 (1927) 261-279, Petxtior wrote with reference to the 
words a BADE (chu-sé jén-chiang) in a text in the Yiian shih: “ wf tchou-sé, 
“mot & mot de toutes couleurs”, est une expression chinoise fort antérieure aux 
Mongols pour dire “de toute catégories ”; elle est & la base de l’expression f4 4 
sd-mou, qui signifie “ [gens] classés dans les catégories ”, c’est-a-dire non Mongols, et non 
pas “ hommes aux yeux de couleur” comme on I’a cru parfois.” 

For the term 454 (sé-mu) to which Pewuror referred, cf. his remarks in TP 
27 (1930) .414 and those by Jitsuro Kuwasara in note 21 on pages 100-103 of his 
article “ P‘u Shou-kéng ii se ” in MTB 7(1935). 

RaTCHNEVSKY op. cit., pp. 61 and 164, translated the term “de toute catégorie 
spéciale.” 

“©The word %J (ch‘ao) may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 
109 (ts‘é 24) .7a13, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 14) .7b2, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 
170 (ts‘é 140) .4a12. 

*° For this honorary court rank cf. note 200 on page 56 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335. . .” 

*" For this honorary court rank cf. note 184 on page 54 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 . . .” 

‘8 For this word cf. notes 178 and 198 on pages 57 and 124 respectively of “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

“©The word 4F (nien) may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 
109 (ts‘é 24) .7a13, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 14) .7b2, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 
170 (ts°é 140) 4a12. 
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5° The words 5 Sere ATF BEE: HH constitute an allusion to the Ta hsiieh FA. 
Cf. James Lecce, The Chinese Classics 1(1893). 376: ACS tFin HS IEMA 
Bem AS PET HH . “And hence, the ruler’s words going forth contrary to 
right, will come back to him in the same way, and wealth, gotten by improper ways, 
will take its departure by the same.” The implication in our text is that Jigiintei 
was not unjust in that he did not collect what was not due. 

The restoration /f Ff (ts‘ai-huo) which we find in the edition of the text (p. 186, 
]. 4) as published in the Manshi kinsekishi-ké and in that (p. 81, 1. 1) as published 
in the Mokogaku and which is not confirmed by the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih, the Ch‘éng- 
té fu-chih, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih was doubtlessly inspired by the fact that the 
passage of the Ta hsiich which I have just cited is immediately preceded by one in 
which there is a discussion of wealth (f4). Cf. Lecar, ibid., pp. 375-376: .. 
BR be A a aed POOL eae SO, A RS . “. . . Possessing the territory will 
give him [i.e., ‘the ruler’—F.W.C.] its wealth . . . [876] . . . and letting it be 
scattered among them is the way to collect the people.” 

51 For the words FR4E (min-shéng) cf. Tso chuan (Lecce 5.391, 1. 2): RAB 
i #4 IE. “ [When these things obtain], the people live well off, and their virtue is 
correct.” (Lecce 5.395. Par. 6.) Cf. also Tso chuan (Lecce 5.391, 1. 3): RAY VE. 
“The wants of the people were abundantly supplied, . . .” (Lecce 5.396. Par. 6). 

52 have not succeeded in identifying this ward of the Yiian capital. 

Te. Ta-tu AA. The lower part of Ht (ching) and the upper part of fip 
(shih) are effaced. The restoration JLB (ching-shih) is guaranteed, however, by 
the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24) .7b2, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 14) .7b4, 
and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 170 (ts‘é 140) .4b1. 

54 The word 34 (mu) may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 
109 (ts°é 24) .7b3, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 14) .7b4, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 170 
(ts‘é 140) .4b2. 

55>Two spaces were left vacant after the character 4% (hou) and before the 
character A (jth). I presume that, when the inscription was composed, the author 
did not know how many days had elapsed between the time of Jigiintei’s death in 
Ta-tu and his burial at the foot of Huan-hsi-ling in Manchuria and for this reason 
left two spaces vacant so that the exact number of days could be added before the 
text was cut on stone. It is apparent, however, that either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally the number of days in question was not added. To bridge the lacuna I 
supply the word “some” in my translation. 

°° For the location of Huan-hsi-ling see the Introduction, p. 10. 

57 See the Introduction, p. 10. 

58 For this empress dowager, Budaiiri, cf. note 35 on page 35 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

5° T.e., Sengge Aya. See note 32 above. 

°° For this use of Bit (kuwei) cf. Shih ching (Lecce 4.12 and 13): ZTF¥ i. 
“This young lady is going to her future home.” Cf. also LEccE’s commentary (ibid. St. 
1.2; 8). 

°1 For this emperor cf. note 172 on page 52 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1685 ...5° 

°° This inscription is the only source in which I have found the name of the son of 
Jigiintei. In the Mongolian text (Il. 13, 21, $1) it is written Sargesgeb. The Chinese 
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transcription, however, is based on the form Sargisgeb.Sargis ~ Serges is, of course, 
the Syriac Sargis “Sergius.” I have not succeeded in identifying the element geb. 

°° Only the upper part of ‘= (kung) (radical no. 40) and the very bottom of 4H 
(hsiang) are visible in the rubbing. These two characters are easily restored, however, 
on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24) .7b6, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 
(ts‘é 14) .7b6, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 170 (ts‘é 140) .4b4. 

The words kung-hsiang may be translated “Palace Assistance.” In Yiian shih 89 
(ts‘é 30) .21b8-22a1, we read: 

“ Kung-hsiang tu-tsung-kuan: Principal third grade in rank. Two ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih 
(daruyaci). One tu-tsung-kuan. Two fu-(‘ vice’) ta-lu-hua-ch‘th (daruyaéi). Two 
t‘ung-chih [aJ%N. Two fu-tsung-kuan. As for ching-li-chih-shih SRE Fn S3., t‘i-k‘ung- 
an-tu FRIZA, ch‘éng-fa-chia-ko HK BSE, one each. 

“In the second year [1331] of Chih-shun 22/6 they abolished [22a] the kung-hsiang- 
fu together with the hao-yii-ssi #EGL 7] . Changing [them] to the ch‘ieh-lin-k‘ou 
ch‘ten-liang tsung-kuan-fu TEBE GE ha 298 HF they made out of [it] the original 
office.” 

°*T.e., Vice-Director General. 

° For the 748} (su-wei) or “ palace guard ” cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 25-26, 
note 4 (especially the important bibliography at the end of the note). 

°° For this emperor see the Introduction, note 2. 

°7 Lit., “ with the text he has ordered the subject Hsi-ssit.” 

°° The words JA{23¥NZ,.) may be compared with those in the biography of Tune 
Chung-shu rreuinag in Han shu 56(ts‘é 18) .1a3-28b9, which read (325-6): LATE AL 
Kish>ZE BE . “By this one sees the benevolence and love of the heart of Heaven.” 

°° The words DRX Hill may be compared with those in the I ching 7(ts‘é 
2) 4a8: REAR ACK HB. James Lecce, The Yi King [= The Sacred Books of the East] 
(1882), pp. 358-359.35, rendered them: “In its breadth and greatness, (the Yi) 
corre[359|sponds to heaven and earth.” 

7° For an early example of Fa 32 (ch‘én ch‘ich) ef. Tso chuan (Lecce 5.311): ... 
AE Bs SE . . . Leace rendered this (ibid., p. 316, Par. 2): “. . . to whom I shall 
be as in the position of a handmaid, .. .” 

71 This use of 43 (hao-ling) as a verb may be compared with that attested in a 
passage of the “Yiieh yii” BFE (_E) in the Kuo yii 20(ts‘é 4) .1a2-5a7, which 
reads (la3): Jy Bt Ar “Then he (i.e., Yiieh wang Kou-chien BEE 4a) RE) 
commanded [his] three armies.” The gloss (la3) reads: ie FA, . “ Hao is hu (‘to 
shout ’) .” 

72 For the term [AQ cf., e.g, RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 146-147, note 5. See also 
note 28 above. 

78 The usual acceptation of the term PAR (hsiieh-wén) , which I have here rendered 
as “the [Chinese] Classics,” is that of “learning.” Cf., e.g., the passage in Méng-tzi 
(Lecce 2.44): BA Zia eh RIL OD Ax . Lecce (ibid.) rendered this: 
“*The great end of learning is nothing else but to seek for the lost mind.’” From 
the context of the inscription, however, it is clear that by “learning” is meant the 
“ [Chinese] classical learning,” hence “the [Chinese] Classics.” 

74 With this statement Cuten Hsi-ssii pays the Mongols a flattering compliment, 
for he demonstrates that, unlike the Chinese who must first study their classical 
literature in order to be in harmony with their ancient sages, the Mongols achieve the 
same objective without such study. 
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The words KHEZATAEHH tb literally translated mean “The whereat of the 
destiny of Heaven is like this.” The implication of the statement is that what has 
just been said above proves that the mandate of Heaven is with the Mongols. 

In the rubbing the lower half of Pr (so) and the upper half of te (tsai) are not 
visible. They are, however, easily restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 
109 (ts‘é 24).7b9, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14.)'7b8, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 
170 (ts‘é 140) 4b6. 

76 The character fff} (érh) is missing in the rubbing, but is easily restored on the 
basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24).7b10, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 
14) .7b9, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 170 (ts‘é 140) .4b6. 

*7Tn this series of stylistically balanced episodes, the words ALIMNFee Zein 
FEAL recall those found in a passage of the “ Hsing-wu-p‘ien ” PERE IS in Hsiin-tzt 
17(ts‘é 5) .1a3-16b4, which reads (3b8): 4> \.ZPE, BLINK #8, EM Ke 
James Lecce, The Chinese Classics 2(1895).80, rendered these words as follows: 
“Tt is the nature of man, when hungry, to desire to be filled; when cold, to desire 
to be warmed; .. .” 

78 For an early example of the term +}9a (féng-chiang) cf. Tso chuan (Lecce 
5.822): $58 Z |B] . Lecce rendered this (ibid., p. 824, Par. 1): “‘ Abide the 
enemy then inside the borders.’ ” 

7° For an early example of the term JBB/@Y (lang-miao) (lit., “verandah [i.e., 
audience hall] and temple”) cf. the “ Huo-chih lieh-chuan ” Ex BG in Shih chi 
129 (ts‘é 30) .1lal-21a8, where we read (13a9-10): BEN PERE ABA rade BE. 
“The wise man makes thorough plans for the [affairs of] the ‘audience hall and 
imperial temple’ which he would fully discuss at Court.” 

In note 1 on page 202 of Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 2 (1897) , Edouard 
CHAVANNES stated: “L’expression JBBJM} ne désigne pas le temple ancestral, mais le 
palais.” 

It is interesting to observe that the equivalent of this term in the Mongolian text 
of this inscription (1. 20) is Sing tai. See Part II, notes 99 and 100. 

®°T.e., he stopped short of an ample number of years and of ample opportunity. 

$1 The lower half of PJ (a) and the upper half of bos (ta) are not visible in the 
rubbing, but there can be no doubt about the restoration. Although the first character 
may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24) .7b12, the Ch‘éng- 
té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 14) 8al, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 170(ts‘é 140) .4b7, we have only 
the rubbing itself on which to base the restoration of the second character, because 
the name was written pay a FB (A-ta-li) in the revised orthography of the Ch‘ing 
gazetteers. 

8? For the term TK (so-t‘ien) cf. note 8 on pp. 315-316 of my article “The 
Expression Jéb Ese Bol- in the Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 11 (1948). 
311-320. 

88 The word =H (ch‘i) may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 
109 (ts‘é 24) .7b14, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14).8a2, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 
170 (ts°é 140) 4b7. 

84 For an early example of the words PR Gi (pao-chieh) cf. the lines Ae RS, 
PRG , | (“ They [i.e., the Four Gray Heads DG Ae | did not respond to the Court 
invitation [to serve]. They preserved their integrity [i.e., high principles] and kept 
intact their purity.”) in the “Shang-shan ssii-hao tsan ” Rau py fy ee in the Ts‘ao- 
tzit chien-chi P¥F-REIE 7(ts‘é 2) 804-6 (8a6). 
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85 The. expression Fre (so-hu) “father” literally means “{he] upon whom [hel 
may rely.” For its origin cf. the Shih ching (Lecce 4.351): $€42 {PJ {ih . “ Fatherless, 
who is there to rely on?” 

8° For an early example of the words Hy ¥e (tz ko) cf. the passage in the Tso 


chuan (Lecce, 5.628): ... Fe ERK, im AH A Fete , which Lecce rendered 


(5.630, Par. 5): “‘. . . but I gave way to my self-indulgence and desires, and was 
not able to deny myself.’ ” 
87 For a comparable, although not strictly parallel use of the words teas Sh Ae 


cf. the passage . . . AFUE ZTE. AFH. PERATDE 2. “. . . and 
thereby composed a text wherein he set forth the virtues [of Yao #E ]. Nor did he 
neglect [his own] ancestors. Hence, he composed [the text of] a stele [in commemora- 
tion] of his first ancestor . . .”) in the “ Ku shu-fu tien-chung shih-yii-shih-fu chiin 
mu-pan ” BOAR 20 BEEP fl AFF BEML (“Grave Tablet [in Commemoration] of 
My Uncle, the late tien-chung-shih-yii-shih”’) in the Ts‘éng-kuang chu-shih yin-pien 
T‘ang Liu hsien-shéng chi SB ot RE aie At SEA 12(ts‘é 3).8b7-10a7(9b10-11). 

*° For this term cf. note 38 on page 36 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
or 1835...” 

°° For the term TEE? cf. Méng-tzi (Lecce 2.165): 7A tte Bt abt, which 
Lecce rendered (2.165): ‘“[‘ When men speak of “an ancient kingdom,” it is not 
meant thereby that it has lofty trees in it,] but that it has ministers sprung from 
families which have been noted in it for generations .. .” 

°° The lower half of = (san) and the upper half of © * (nien) are missing, but 
they may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24) 8a3, 
the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14).8a4, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 170(ts‘é 140) 4b9. 

* T.e., 1297 to 1307. 

°° For the biography of this empress cf. Yiian shih 116 (ts‘é 37) .1b9-3b3. 

°S The term AS (pai-chin) “white metal,” i.e., “silver,” is of frequent occur- 
rence in Yiian texts. In the Mongolian text of this inscription (ll. 25, 26, and 29) 
it is translated menggii “ silver.” 

°4TLe., ounces. . 

*> For this word cf. P. Petzior, TP 19 (1920) .875, where it is defined “pierre 
précieuse veinée de rouge.” 

°° T e., 1308-1311. 

°7 For this emperor cf. note 136 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
585... 

°’ For this term see line 10 above. Cf. also note 132 on page 48 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . .” 

°° For the term FRM (chu-pi) cf. note 133 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 13835 .. .” 

20° T e., 1312-1313. 

1°1Tn note 28 on page 637 of their article “Christians at Chén-chiang fu” in TP 
16 (1915) .627-686, A. C. Moute and Lionel Gmes remarked: “One ch‘ing is 100 

mu, or about 17 acres.” 


* For this form of nien (“year”) cf. F. S. Couvreur, Dictionnaire classique de la 
langue chinoise suivant Vordre alphabétique de la prononciation (Troisiéme édition), 
p. 607, column 1, 8th character. 
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102T have not succeeded in identifying this name. 

93 For the term APH (fén-ti) cf. note 56 on page 39 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1885 .. .” 

14 Tn YViian shih 58(ts‘é 19) .22a10, we read: “In the eighth year of Chih-yiian 
[1271] [Chi-chou] was elevated to Chi-ning-fu.” Again, in Yiian shih 58(ts‘é 19). 
22b3-4, we read: “In the sixteenth year [of Chih-yiian] [1279] Chi-ning[-fu] was 
elevated to [Chi-ning-]lu.” 

Cf. also A. C. Moute, “ Marco Polo’s Sinjumatu,” TP 13 (1912) 431-433. 

195 Only the lower part of the character J@ (chi) is visible in the rubbing. It is, 
however, easily restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24) 8a5, 
the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14) .8a5, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chith 170(ts‘é 140) 4b11. 

106 For this emperor, who mounted the throne on 7 April 1311 and died on 2 March 
1320, cf. RatcHNEvsKy, op. cit., p. XVI, note 2. 

107 For this empress cf. Yiian shih 114 (ts‘é 37) .6a9-7b2. 

28 The words Aff AAAtA4b may be restored on the basis of the Ch‘in-ting 
Jo-ho-chih 109 (ts‘é 24) .8a6, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22(ts‘é 14).8a6, and the Chi-fu 
t‘ung-chih 170 (ts‘é 140) .4b11. 

10° For this empress cf. Yiian shih 116 (ts‘é 37) 4a6-6b9. 

1°The term BA4> (huang-chin) “yellow metal,” i.e. “gold” is of frequent 
occurrence in Yiian texts. (See also note 93 above.) In the Mongolian text of this 
inscription (Il. 27 and 29) it is translated altan “ gold.” 

On page 17 of his article “ The Si-hia Language” in TP 17(1916) .1-126, Berthold 
Laurer wrote: “Moreover, the Indo-Chinese languages in general do not have a 
common word for ‘gold.’ Chinese practically has no word proper for it, but styles 
it ‘ yellow metal,’ huan kin ae.” 

On page 149 of his translation “ Wei Shou on Buddhism” in TP 30 (1933) .100-181, 
James R. Ware rendered the term as “ gold.” 

111 For this emperor, who mounted the throne on 19 April 1320 and died on 3 
November 1323, cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. XVII, note 2. 

ace; 1829: 

118 See note 61 above. 

114 See note 58 above. 

5 For the words 5°41 (shou chih) cf. note 239 on page 60 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1335. . .” 

116 For this office cf. Yiian shih 88 (ts‘é 29) .26b4-6, where we read: 

“ Féng-ch‘én-k'u: Fifth grade in rank. Four ti-tien $e/8h. Two fu-shih fall i 
(‘deputy commissioners’). One t‘i-k‘ung an-tu IGE. Six k°u-tzi ii. 
It managed affairs pertaining to the distribution and collection of the jewels and goods, 
money and silks in the Palace depositories. It was established in the first year [1297] 
of Ta-té KS.” 

117 For this office, which was charged with Palace Maintenance, cf. Yiian shih 88 
(ts‘é 29) .16a3-6, where we read: 

“Shang-kung (_1.)-shu: Secondary fifth grade in rank. One [shu-Jling (14>. 
Secondary fifth grade. Two [shu-|ch‘éng [#8 ]#K. Secondary sixth grade. One shu- 
shih ee. Four shu-li ag It managed duties pertaining to the miscellaneous 
functions of construction and repair. As for all rosters (lit., ‘names and numbers’) of 
the ‘hundred (i.e., various) workmen,’ construction specifications (i.e., blueprints), 
and the materials thereof, in every case it supervised (lit., ‘managed and regulated ’) 
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them and exacted (i.e., saw to) their success. It was established in the first year 
[1312] of Huang-ch‘ing #4 B . It was under the jurisdiction of the nei-chéng-ssit 
AIE® (i.e., Palace Management Bureau) .” 

For the nei-chéng-ssii cf. Yiian shih 88 (ts‘é 29) .15b7-16a2. 

118 For these attendants upon the prime minister cf. Yiian shih 82 (ts‘é 27) .5a4-7, 
where we read: 

“As for the chih-shéng-shé-jén (ff 7 ar, lif they were] within [the chung-shu- 
shéng th He 4, then they awaited the activity and repose of the prime minister; 
[if they were] without [the chung-shu-shéng], they transmitted the commands and 
orders of the central office 45 4]. They made them by selecting the youngsters of 
[members of] the palace guard as well as ‘meritorious subjects’ (i.e., the chih-shéng 
shé-jén were selected for appointment from among the children of the highest aris- 
tocracy). Furthermore, they selected from them the two men of high calibre and 
they specialy handled affairs pertaining to memorials. _ 

“In the twenty-fifth year [1288] of Chih-yiian 32 9C the ministers of the [chung- 
shulshéng YD E£ memorialized [to the effect] that, [in the case of] those of them who 
fulfilled this duty, one should let [them] receive an imperial commission. In the eighth 
year [1304] of Ta-té Ks it was adopted [as a policy] that those who had experienced 
sixty months [of service] for the first time should be permitted to follow the 
administration.” 

Cf. also note 168 on page 56 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. . 

11° See note 63 above. 

*°° For this honorary court rank cf. note 129 on page 53 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862...” 

At this point the prose text terminates and the verse begins. We should expect 
the latter to be introduced by words such as SE] (ming yiieh) (“The epitaph 


” 


reads: .. .”). Cf. notes 205 and 206 on page 59 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 13862 . . .” and note 263 on page 62 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
2385 .....” 


This ming consists of sixteen verses with four characters to a verse. Every two 
verses constitute a couplet of which there are eight. The second verse of each of 
the first four couplets terminates with the rhymes -ung, -ung, -éng, and -ing respectively. 
The second verse of each of the second four couplets terminates with the rhymes -iao, 
-ieh/-iai, -ai, and -wai respectively. 

121 These verses might be compared with the lines in the Nan-hua chéng-ching }¥4 32 
SRK (i.e., Chuang-tzi) 5 (ts‘é 3) .1a4-7, which read: KHAKI hh. Bw 
BER EYA#—4L. James Lecce, The Texts of Téoism [= The Sacred Books of the 
East Vol. XXXIX), p. 307.1, translated them as follows: 

“ Notwithstanding the greatness of heaven and earth, their transforming power 
proceeds from one lathe; notwithstanding the number of the myriad things, the 
government of them is one and the same.” 

122. Cf. the passage in the Nan-hua chén-ching (i.e., Chuang-tzi) 6(ts‘é 3) 20al, 
which reads: Bye AA AE. Lecce, op. cit., p. 382.6, rendered this: 
“all things are equally regarded, there is no long or short among them.” A more 
literal version would read: ‘‘ The ten thousand things (i.e., creatures) are uniform 
and equal. Which is inferior and which is superior? ” 

128'This verse constitutes an allusion to those in a poem of the Shih ching which 


read (Leccr 4.81): Rt BEE / By Hed REE / BRE. Lecce (ibid.) rendered 
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these verses as follows: “ He [i.e., ‘duke Wan ’"—F. W.C.] planted about it [i.e., ‘ the 
mansion at Ts‘oo’—F.W.C.j hazel and chestnut trees, / The e, the t‘ung, the tsze, 
and the varnish-tree, / Which, when cut down, might afford materials for lutes.” 

124The words PS#H (sung po) may be considered as constituting an allusion to 
the verses in the Shih ching (Lecce 5.258) which read: A\#84N HA. / MFA 
De . Lecce (ibid.) rendered these verses as follows: “Never waning, never 
falling, / Like the luxuriance of the fir and the cpyress;—” Cf. also note 335 on page 
69 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . .” 

*°5 For other examples of FRB (tung ying) cf. the Tséng-kuang chu-shih yin-pien 
T‘ang Liu hsien-shéng chi WRT RARE EAR 18 (ts°é 4) .4a5 and the Chu 
Wén-kung chiao Ch‘ang-li hsien-shéng chi eID BEB BR EAE 45 13 (tsé 4) .18a9. 

12 Although the words 44-49 = (chiin-tzii chih ch‘iao) are perfectly clear in 
the rubbing, it should be observed that in the Ch‘in-ting Jo-ho-chih 109(ts‘é 24). 
8all, the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih 22 (ts‘é 14) .8a9, and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih 170(ts‘é 140). 
5a2, we find afi (ch‘iao) (“ridicule”), not siz} (ch‘tao) (“anxiety”). That the 
Mongolian translator of this text had before him the word siz) which appears on the 
stone, not fifi, is clear from the fact that in line 32 of the Mongolian text we find 


the word ariigdekii [= eriigdekii) which can only be a translation of ty, not fH- 
See Part II, note 155. 

These words, however, seem to constitute an allusion to a passage in the Chou I 
2(ts‘é 1) 2b2, which reads: ~h}ASH £2.48 F-3H VAAL . James Lecce, The Yi King 
[= The Sacred Books of the East (Oxford, 1882)], pp. 224, rendered this as follows: 
“Thus the way of the small man appears increasing, and that of the superior man 
decreasing.” Cf. also the passage in Chou I 2(ts‘é 1) .1a6, which reads: #f3Hz, 
A ASR TAA. Leccer, ibid., pp. 223-224, rendered this: “(Thus) the way of [224] 
the superior man appears increasing, and that of the small man decreasing.” 

127 For the words #-¥-Z JK cf. the passage in the Chou I 5(ts‘é 1) .4a4, which 
reads: BF OBR IRAE. LeacE, op. cit., p. 323, translated this as follows: 
“The superior man, in accordance with this, [i.e., ‘ 3hui’—F.W.C.] has his weapons 
of war put in good repair, to be prepared against unforeseen contingencies.” 

8 As remarked by Petxior in TP 19 (1920) .351, it is “. . . k%t-ki, qui est le nom d’un 
des coursiers de Mou-wang.” In the Lun yii we read (Lecce 1.288): F-FERAE 
HA » Fp AE Ah, . Lecce (ibid.) translated this: “The Master said, ‘A horse is 
called a ch‘i, not because of its strength, but because of its other good qualities.’ ” 

See note 129 immediately below. 

1° These two verses constitute an allusion to two in the “Chiu pien ” THF in the 
Ch‘u-tz% ab RE 8 (ts‘é 4) .1a3-17b9 of Suna Yii SRE, which read (8b5-7) : SPEER 
im AACS. HEM HUH . On page 382.5.2 of his “Sung Yii’s Chiu-pien. Text, 
Ubersetzung und Erliuterungen ” in 7P 31 (1935) 863-408, Eduard Erxes translated 
these verses as follows: “Man weist die guten Pferde zuriick und benutzt sie nicht 
zur Fahrt; man spornt die minderwertigen Pferde an und nimmt den Weg in 
Angriff.” On page 19.5 of his “Sung Yii’s Chiu Pien (Neun Umstimmungen), (vgl. 
dazu Ed. Erkes’ Uebersetzung im T’oung Pao 1935, pg. 363-408)” on pages 15-25 of 
the reprint “ Uit de Mededeelingen van het China Instituut Batavia Juli, 1939” 
E. von Zacu rendered the same verse as follows: “Sie [i.e., ‘die Menschen der 
Welt "—F. W. C.] verwerfen herrliche Renner und wollen sie nicht reiten; sie peitschen 
lieber eine Schindmihre und begeben sich auf die Reise.” 

*8° For an analogous although not strictly parallel metaphor, cf. the verses in the 
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poem entitled “Chi tséng Hu hsien-shéng ” 25 Be HAZE (“Sent to be Presented 
to Master Hu”) by Wane An-shih EEA, found in the Lin-ch‘uan hsien-shéng 
wén-chi BS JI| EAE CHE 13 (ts'é 4) .7b4-8a4, which read: FOWSEAETE RE , AR 
4532.4 SAE. “(I hope that His Majesty] will first call in the Master and employ 
him as a pillar [of the state] and then by turn [materials of lesser dimensions may be 
employed] to build up the ornamental parts of the building (lit., ‘the laths and 
rafters ’) .” 

181'The words BENE, (ch‘ti chih-chi) = MeO /ReaE. 

For an early example of ita (chi chi) cf. the story in the K‘ung ts‘ung tai 
4L36F 10(ts‘é 1) 5802-5, which reads: 

“Tsinc Shén #7 FH addressed Tzii-ssii -f-HA saying, ‘Should one bend oneself 

C (i.e., constrain oneself, deny oneself one’s natural bent, compromise oneself 
or one’s honor) in order to practise (i.e., execute) (lit., “stretch,” “ extend”) the 
tao (i.e., a given policy)? Should one supress (lit., “resist”) one’s ambition [to 
practise (i.e., execute) the tao] and thereby [continue to] be poor and obscure?’ 

“Tzii-ssti said, ‘The practise (i.e., execution) of the tao is what I desire. Now, 
as for the grandees (lit., “kings and marquises”) in the world, which of them is 
capable of [it]? If one bend oneself ae (i.e., compromise oneself) [merely] in 
order to become wealthy and prominent it is hardly so good as if one suppressed 
[one’s] ambition [to practice the tao] and thereby [continue to] be poor and obscure. 
If one bend onself ik G (i.e., compromise oneself), then one is controlled by others; 
if one suppress [one’s] ambition [to practise the tao], then one is not ashamed before 
the tao.’” 

For still another example cf. the passage in the Shén chien FA Be 1(ts‘é 1) .14ab, 
which reads: Su i CORK Zs. “The Holy Kings bent themselves (i.e., 


compromised themselves) and thereby extended the joys of the Empire.” 
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Part IT 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 





[1] jrly-iyar bayiyuldaysan Z-in sang sunggon 
[2] wuu-yin daruyaéi Jigiintei-yin yabuyuluysan 
[3] sayid iiiles-i uyayulyui bii tas buyu 


[1] Dai On kemekii. yeke Mongyol ulus-un éay-tur. 

[2] jrly-iyar bayiyuldaysan jung Siin daiwu juu Sai Z-in sang duu 
sunggon wuu-yin daruyaci Jigiintei-yin bii tas buyu. 
Jigiintei kemebesii ujayur Sengge ay-a-da injes bolu[n] 
6gtejii Luu qari-dur kiirbesii. Diwubal-a ong imayi 
masi dotunalun asaraquibar anu 

[3] yasun-dayan Qungyirad bolyaju Sén ningwuu balyasun- 

dur sayulyaysan ajuyu. ecige inu Ejen neretii. ayali 
aburi yabudal inu sayin-u tula-da olan qari-yin irgen 
imayi ecige [mel]tii kiindiilen ajuyu. Jigiintei_biiriin 
morid iiked gonid aduyun-a jeber 

[4] biikiiiber. sayin kiimii manayulsun bolyan tiisijii ebesiin 

usun dayan aduyun-i beléigejii es-e ber joysayulbasu ende 
tende iilii butaran kediin tiimed-te kiirtele éskegiiliigsen 
ajuyu. [adjuyun-i eyin joqis-iyar éskegiiliir-iin mon nasu 
biiri iigiiler-iin namayi irgen medegiiliin 

[5] tiisibesii. mon ene kii metii jasan Cidaqu biilege bi kemen 

ajuyu. anu ordu dotur-a biiriin imayi sayisiyan may- 
taydaju erdem-tii biikiii-yin tula. Diwubala ong 
imayi yeke iifille qadayalan cidamu j-e kemen nasuda. 

[6] deger-e iijegiilsii kemebesii. ji¢ci m6n odun barabasu bidan-u 
ordu dotur-a yambar-ba iiile bolbasu. jaruydaqu keregtii 

J kiimiin iigei boljuyu kemen 6¢ijii biiriin. imayi gon ling 

| sui luu dabu [y|ing [w]ang juu Sai Z-in sang ding qu sen lang 








| 
j 
i 


duu sunggon wuu-yin wu daruyaci bolyayad 
[7] éau le daiwu sangon-iyar s6n soyurqayuluysan ajuyu. 
qoyina basa iyduriyulju jungSiin daiwu sangon-iyar mén 
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sunggon wuu-yin daruyaci bolyan. son dgkegiiljiigii. 
teyin yabuyad arb{ajn iilegii od bolju qadayalaysan ed 
sang-un oraqu yarqu iiile-yi joqis-iyar bolyan 

[8] qadayalayad od biiri nijiged tiimen iilegii siikes arbidqan 
iilegiilen. anu ordu-dur kereglekii ed siikes-i tiigetele 
giiiéegen biigetele irgen-i ber iilii aljiyayulun ajuyu. 
teyin ber bii[geslii. Diwubala ong erdem uqayan 
inu dayustala jaruydaqu iiile iigei kemen nasu qairalan 

[9] aqui-dur Jii ji yutuyar on yurban sara-yin arban sinede 
dééin goyar nasun-dayan Daidu balyasun-dur job es-e 
boljuyu. anu ordu dotur-a aq-a degii-yiigen aldaysan 
metii medf[el]-iin irgen inu ecige eke-yiigen kekiidegle- 
Gegsen sitii emgenin ajuyu. kediin 6diir-iin 

[10] qoyina anu balyasun-u yadana emiin-e 6rén-e jiig Qon 

si ling dabayan-u uy-tur buyuysan ajuyu. ediigeki 

[11] tai yong taiyiu Luu gui yong guu qui wun yi wuu jin Siu dai 
jang gungju Sengge ay-a-yin 6kin buyu.  tiiriin 

[12] Jayayatu qayan-a dgtegsen-ii qoyin-a. 

[13] qayan asayur-un Jigiintei-yin kébegiid inu buyuyu kemebesii 
Sargesgeb neretii kébegiin bui kemegdejii ecige inu secéen 
sayin biilege. k6begiin ber inu se¢en sayin kii buyu j-e 
kemen in{je]s bolyan yuyuju abéu kesig medegiiliiged. 

[14] yeke or-a sayuysan-u goyina wungéin ku-yin tidem tiisigsen 
nogiigedte Sang gung Suling. qoyina jiSing SeSin. ediige 
gung sang wuu-yin wu sunggon bolyan wungkiin dai[wlu 
sangon-lyar s6n soyurgaju 6gt¢iigii. ediige. 

[15] qayan diiled soyurqayad eéige-yin inu yabuyuluysan sayid 
iiles-i olan-i dayuriyayulun kegiir-tiir inu bii tas bayiyul- 
tuyai bii tas-un bitigi. bi Ge qioSi-yi joqiyatuyai kemen 

[16] jrly boljuyu. bi onubasu 

[17] suu-tan degediis nigiileskiii (?) isiyekiii sedkil-iyer ulus-iyan 
ayui-a délegen-e bariysan-u tula olan qari-yi orayuluyad 
nigedkekii siltayan ene kii bui j-e. ediigeki Mongyol irgen 
bicig erdem es-e ber surbasu nigeken iige iigiilekii diitiim 
ile iii[lJediikii diitiim erten-ii se¢ed sayid[-un] 

[18] iile-diir toqiyaldun neyilmii. siltayan inu yayun keme- 

besii tngri-yin jayayabar. térdgsen kii bui j-e Jigiintei 
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biiriin. sayid iiles-i tayalaju iiilediigci biigetele dgiye- 
miir aysan ajuyu. Olliis|kiileng-diir budayan dayaraysan- 
dur degel qubéasun [nasu]n-dur kiiriigsed-te beri ba- 
[yulquil 

[19] oki be yaryaqui-dur nemesiin iikiigsed-te yasun bariqu 
kii¢iin nemejii 6giin ajuyu. on biiri eyimii iiiles kediin-te 
be biitegen ajuyu. Jigiintei-yin ene metii sayin joriy-tur 
inu [a]dali. imayi ker-be tngri nigiilesigejii nasun urtu 
bolyayad iijiigiir qijiyar[-un iiile] 

[20] qadayalayulun es-e biigesii. Sing. tai-yin yeke iiile 
qadayalayuluysan biigesii. iiliigii bolqu biilege. ker 
may-a ediiiber qocorcuyu. qairan-tai gergei inu Adar 
neretei nasun jalayu-duriyan ere-yiigen job es-e bolbasu. 
6n6cin kébegiin-iyen manduyulju asarayad 

[21] cing joriy. . ? . . beyeben ariyun-a saqiju sayun ajiyai. 
kébegiin inu ber nilq-a biikiii-degen etige-yiigen kekii- 
degleéejii Gn6cin qocorbasu. ki¢igen. amarayulaysabar 
ecige-yin jal[yamji abujn ¢idajuyu. ecige-ce inu ulam 
kébegiin inu Sargesgeb 

[22] degediis-e ene metii . . ? . . soyurqaydayad imadaéa ulam 

basa siiidiigsen ecige-yin inu urida yabuyuluysan sayid 
iules-i geyigiiliin. 

[23] degediis-e soyurqaydaju bii tas bayiyulju égtekii inu dtégii 

boyod-un uruy-aéa iilegii iiliigii bui. Jigiintei. 

[24] degediis-e jiig-iyer belgetei-e kiicii 6giigsen-ii tula soyurqaju 

dgtegsen ed siikes-iin toyan. Dai dii yurban on-dur. 

[25] yeke taiyiu soyurqaju tabun menggii siikes nigen qas biis-e 

égiigsen ajuyu. Ji dai terigiin on-dur 

[26] Kiiliig qayan soyurqaju tanatu tomuy-a. nigen menggii 

siike. tabun siikes Gau. nigen qas ayay-a égiigsen ajuyu. 
Tong king terigiin on-dur. dai jang gungju Senggeragi 
ay-a Sining medeliin (?) Yau qoo (?) bu-a yajar-a biikii 
yajad-taéa tabin king yajad-i soyurqaju 

[27] dgiiged basa nijigeged altan ba. . ? . . qas ayay-a sabas 
Ogiigsen ajuyu. 

[28] Buyan-tu qayan soyurqaju tabin siikes au. gorin kibutan 

torges 
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[29] yeke tai yong taiyiu soyurqaju nigen. altan siike. tabun 
menggii siike. basa gorin gibutan térges 6giigsen ajuyu. 
Ji jii terigiin on dur. 

[30] Gegegen qayan soyurqaju nigen mingyan siikes cau. arban 
qibutan térges 6giigsen ajuyu. Ten li terigiin on-dur. 

[31] Jayayatu qayan soyurgaju goyar mingyan siikes éau égiigsen 
ajuyu. koébegiin nigen Sargesgeb neretii. ediige gung sang 
wuu-yin wu sunggon buyu. ati kébegiin nigen Cau QoSang 
neretii ajuyu. bi Ge qiosi onobasu [tngri yaljar-un ayur 
yeke delger biikiiiber tiimen jiiil ed-i Gber-e 6ber-e nigen 

[32] iile-diir joqistai-a torégiiliin ajuyu. adalidqabasu morin- 

i anjasun iilii tatayulun. iiker-i iilii unuqu metii iidiigen 
mod-i quyur egiidkii. yeke mod-i niruyun tuly-a bolya- 
qui-a jayayaysan me{t]ii yeke-yi kereglekiii-diir ii¢iigen-i 
kereglebesii seced-te ariigdekii ii¢iigen-i 

[33] kereglekiii-diir jici yeke-yi kereglebesii. seced-te yada- 

yalaydaqu buyu. Jigiintei kemebesii sayin kiiliig morin- 
dur adali biigetele. mayuqan nasiyai morid-luy-a qamtu 
yabuysan metii narasun Cigiiresii[n] yeke mod-tur adali 
biigetele. ii¢iigen ed-i egiidkiii-e kereglekii metii tiisig- 
degsen 

[34] -diir-i 6ber-iyen iilii omoysin tus-yuyan amiine aqui 

biikiii sedkil-iyer kii@ii 6giigsen ajuyu. amidui-dur-iyan 
uqayan bilig-tiir inu adali es-e kereglegdebesii ber job 
es-e boluys[an]-u qoyina 

[35] degediis-e ene metii soyurqaydaqu inu kobegiid acinar inu 
sayid térégsen-ii tula boljuyu j-e ene bayiyuluysan bii tas 
igiiri urtu-da esi boluyad uruy-un uruy inu ébede iif. ? . jiiskii 
boltuyai. 

[36] jrly-iyar ga yi daiwu Daidu luu duu sunggon wuu-yin sangon 
gem tai Sing wuu-yin jeiiju Qitad-un ayalyus-a¢a Mongyol- 
un ayalyus-tur nayirayulyan or¢iyuluyad manglai-yin bitig 


SveVes 


[37] Ji 6n détiiger on wuu bars jil tabun sara-yin gorin nigen- 
diir bayiyulbai -:- 
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INDEX VERBORUM MONGOLICORUM 


[N. B. All numbers refer to lines of the text—those in boldface type to the lines of 
the cap. Proper names are capitalized. Words of Chinese origin are identified by 
characters, with their modern Mandarin readings. The Ancient Mandarin readings 
are given, where possible, in the notes to the translation of the Mongolian text.] 


a- 
aysan 18 
ajiyai 21 
ajuyu 3(2), 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 18, 
19 (2), 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31(2), 
32, 34 
aqui 9, 34 (aqui) 
-a (dat.-loc.) 3, 12, 28, 26, 32; v. 
ayui-a, ariyun-a, joqistai-a 
ab- 
abéu 13 
{abu]n 21 
aburi v. ayali aburi 
-ata (abl.) 23, 36 
ati kébegiin 31 
acinar v. kébegiid aéinar 
adali 19 ({a]dali), 33(2), 34 
adalidqa- 
adalidqabasu 32 
Adar 20 
aduyun 3, 4, 4 ([adJuyun) 
ay-a v. Sengge ay-a, Senggeragi ay-a 
ayali aburi 3 
ayui-a 17 
ayur 31 
alda- 
aldaysan 9 
aljiyayul- 
aljiyayulun 8 
altan 27 (altan ba. . ? . . qas ayay-a 
sabas) , 29 (altan siike) 
amarayul- 
amarayuluysabar 21 
amidui 34 
amiine [= emiine] 34 
anjasun 32 
anu (gen.) 2, 5, 8, 9, 10 
aq-a degii 9 
arban 30 


arb[a]n iilegii 7 
arban sinede 9 
arbidqa- 
arbidqan 8 
ariyun-a 21 
ariigde- [= eriigde-] 
ariigdekii [= eriigdekii] 32 
asayu- 
asayur-un 13 
asara- 
asarayad 20 
asaraquibar 2 
ayay-a V. Gas ayay-a 
ayay-a sabas 27 (qas ayay-a sabas) 
ayalyus 36 (Qitad-un ayalyus), 36 
(Mongyol-un ayalyus) 


ba 27 
-ba v. yambar-ba 
bayul- 

ba[yulqui] 18 
balyasun 10; v. Daidu balyasun, Sén 
ning wuu balyasun 

(instr.) 2 (asaraquibar), 18 
(jayayabar), 21 (amarayuluy- 
sabar) 


-bar 


bara- 
barabasu 6 
bari- 
bariysan 17 
bariqu 19 
bars 37 (wuu bars jil) 
basa 7, 22, 27, 29 
bayiyul- 
bayiyulbai 37 
bayiyulju 23 
bayiyultuyai 15 
bayiyuluysan 35 
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bayiyulda- 
bayiyuldaysan 1; 2 
be 19 
-be v. kediin-te be, ker-be 
beléige- 
beléigejii 4 
belgetei-e 24 
-ben 21 (beyeben) 
ber 4, 8(2), 13, 17, 21 
-ber (instr.) 4 (biikiiiber), 20 (ediii- 
ber) , 31 (biikiiiber) , 34 
beri 18 (beri baf[-yulqui]) 
beyeben 21 


biéig 15 (bitigi) , 36 
bigig erdem 17 
bidan-u 6 
bii [pei #P] v. bii tas 
bii tas 3; 2, 15 (2), 23, 35 
bilig v. uqayan bilig 
boyod 23 
bol- 
bolbasu 6, 20 
bolju 7 
boljuyu 6, 9, 16, 35 
bolqu 20 
boltuyai 35 
boluyad 35 
boluys[an] 34 
bolu[n] 2 
bolya- 
bolyayad 6, 19 
bolyaju 3 
bolyan 4, 7 (2), 13, 14 
bolyaqui 32 
bu [pu #7] v. gon ling sui luu dabu 
[y]ing [w]ang juu Sai Z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu 
bu-a[ (?)] v. Yau(?) qoo bu-a 
budayan 18 
bui 13, 17, 18, 23 
buyu- 
buyuysan 10 
butara- 
butaran 4 
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Buyan-tu qayan 28 
buyu 3; 2, 11, 13, 31, 33 
buyuyu 13 
bii- 
biigesii 8 (bii[ges]ii) , 20 (2) 
biigetele 8, 18, 33 (2) 
biikii 26 
biikiii 5, 21, 34 
biikiiiber 4, 31 
biilege 5, 13, 20 
biiriin 3, 5, 6, 18 
biikiii sedkil-iyer 34 
biiri 4(nasu biiri), 8 (od biiri), 19 
(on biiri) 
biis-e v. qas biis-e 
biitege- 
biitegen 19 





éay 1 
éau [ch‘ao $$] v. siikes cau 
éau [ch‘ao #] v. Cau le daiwu 
Cau [(?) Ch‘ao 8] v. Cau QoSang 
cau le daiwu 7 
Cau QoSang 31 
-Ce (abl.) 21 
¢cida- 

cidajuyu 21 

¢idamu 5 

cidaqu 5 
tigiiresii[n] v. narasun éigiiresii[n] 
éin [ch‘én §%] v. wungéin ku 
éing joriy 21 





-da (dat.-loc.) 2; v. igiiri urtu-da, 
tula-da 
da [ta #]] v. gon ling sui luu dabu 
[yling [wlang juu Sai z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu 
dabayan v. Qon si ling dabayan 
-dayan (dat.-loc.+ poss.-refl.) 3, 9 
daya- 
dayan 4 
dayara- 
dayaraysan 18 
dayuriyayul- 
dayuriyayulun 15 























dayus- 
dayustala 8 
dai [ta/tai 7] v. ¢au le daiwu, Dai 
dii, dai jang gungju, Dai On, 
Daidu balyasun, Daidu luu sung- 
gon wuu, ga yi daiwu, Ji. dai, 
jung siin daiwu, jungsiin daiwu, 
wungkiin dai[wlu 
Dai dii 24 
dai jang gungju 11, 26 
Dai On 1 
Daidu balyasun 9 
Daidu luu duu sunggon wuu 36 
daruyaci 2 (z-in sang sunggon [2] wuu- 
yin daruyaci); 2 (juu Sai Z-in 
sang duu sunggon wuu-yin daru- 
yati) , 7; v. wu daruyati 
-de (dat.-loc.) 9 (arban sinede) 
degediis 17, 22, 23, 24, 35 
degel qubéasun 18 
-degen (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 21 
deger-e 6 
degii v. aq-a degii 
delger v. yeke delger 
dem [tien 44] v. tidem 
dii [té #4] v. Dai dii 
ding [téng 4] v. gon ling sui luu dabu 
[y]ling [w]ang juu Sai Z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu-yin wu daruyati 
Diwubal-a ong 2 
Diwubala ong 5, 8 
dotunal- 
dotunalun 2 
dotur-a 5, 6, 9 
dééin qoyar 9 
délegen-e 17 
dotiiger 37 
du [tu 4] v. Daidu balyasun, Daidu 
luu sunggon wu 
-dur (dat.-loc.) 2, 3, 8, 9(2), 18(2), 
19, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 33, 34, 37 
-dur-iyan (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 34 
-duriyan (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 20 
duu [tu 4f] v. Daidu luu duu sung- 
gon wuu, gon ling sui luu dabu 
[y]ing [wlang juu Sai Z-in sang 
- ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
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wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu sung- 
gon wuu 
diiled 15 
-diir (dat.-loc.) 18 (2), 32(2), 33, 37 
-diir-i (dat.-loc. +i) 34 
diitiim 17 (2) 


-e (dat.-loc.) 22, 23, 24, 33, 35; v. 
belgetei-e, délegen-e 
ebesiin usun 4 
etige 3(2), 13, 15, 21 (2), 22 
ecige eke 9 
ed 31 (tiimen jiiil ed), 33 
ed sang 7 
ed siikes 8, 24 
ediiiber 20 
ediige 14(2), 31 
ediigeki 10, 17 
egiid- 
egiidkii 32 
egiidkiii 33 
Ejen 3 
eke v. ecige eke 
emgeni- 
emgenin 9 
emiin-e Gr6n-e jiig 10 
ene 19, 22, 35 (2) 
ene kii 5, 17 
ende tende 4 
ere 20 
erdem v. bitig erdem 
erdem uqayan 8 
erdem-tii 5 
erten 17 
es-e 4, 9 (job [= job] es-e boljuyu), 
17, 20(2), 34 (job [= jéb] es-e 
boluys[an]) 
esi 35 
eyimii 19 
eyin 4 


ga [chia ##] v. ga yi daiwu 

ga yi daiwu 36 

Ge [Chieh #§] v. Ge qiosi 

Ge qiosi 15, 31 

Gegegen qayan 30 

gem [(?) chien (?) ] v. gem tai Sing wuu 
gem tai Sing wuu 36 
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gergei 20 
geyigiil- 
geyigilliin 22 

gon [kuan ‘¢#] v. sangon, wu sunggon 

gon [kuan 4°] v. Daidu luu duu sung- 
gon wuu, gon ling sui luu dabu 
[yling [wlang juu Sai Z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu sung- 
gon wuu, wu sunggon, Z-in sang 
sunggon [2] wuu 

gon ling sui luu dabu [y]ing [wlang 
juu Sai Z-in sang ding qu sen lang 
duu sunggon wuu 6 

gui [kuo fj] v. Lu gui yong guu qui 
wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang 
gungju 

gung [kung #] v. gung sang wuu 

gung [kung Jj] v. Sang gung Suling 

gung [kung ZS] v. dai jang gungju 

gung sang wuu 14, 31 

guu [ku #4] v. Luu gui yong guu qui 
wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang 
gungju 

-gii 23 (iiliigii) 

gilitege- 

giilitegen 8 


yadayalayda- 
yadayalaydaqu 33 
yadana 10 
yajad 26 (2) 
yajar 26; v. [tngri ya]jar 
yar- 
yarqu 7 
yarya- 
yaryaqui 19 
yiu [hou JG] v. tai yong taiyiu, yeke 
taiyiu, yeke tai yong taiyiu 
yong [huang &] v. Tong king, Luu 
gui yong guu qui wun yi wuu 
jin Siu dai jang gungju, tai yong 
taiyiu, yeke tai yong taiyiu 
Tong king 26 
-yu 13 (buyuyu) 
yurban 9, 24 
yutuyar 9 








yuyu- 
yuyuju 13 


-i (ace.) 3; 4(2), 8(2), 15(2), 15 
(biéigi) , 18, 22, 26, 31, 32 (6) , 33 
-i v. -diir-i 
igiiri urtu-da 35 
iyduriyul- 
iyduriyulju 7 
imadaga 22 
imayi (acc.) 3, 5(2), 6, 19 
injes 2 (injes bolu[n]), 13 (in[je]s 
bolyan) 
inu (gen.) 3(2), 8, 9, 13(3), 15 (2), 
18, 19, 20, 21(8), 22, 28, 34, 
35 (3) 
irgen 3 (olan qari-yin irgen), 4, 8, 9 
(med[fel]-iin irgen) , 21; v. Mong- 
yol irgen 
isiye- (?) 
isiyekiii (?) 17 
-iyan 17, 34 (2) 

-iyar (instr.) 1; 2, 4 (joqis-iyar), 7 
(joqis-iyar) , 7 (2), 14, 24, 36 
-iyen (poss.-refl.) 20, 34 (dber-iyen) 
-iyer (instr.) 7(2), 17, 24 (jiig-iyer), 

34 (biikiii sedkil-iyer) 








jal[yamji] 21 
jalayu 20 
jang [chang {%] v. dai jang gungju 
jaruyda- 
jaruydaqu 6, 8 
jasa- 
jasan 5 
jayaya- 
jayayaysan 32 
jayayabar 18 (tngri-yin jayayabar) 
Jayayatu qayan 12, 31 
j-e 5, 13, 17, 18, 35 
jeber 
jetiji 36 - 
ji [chih #45] v. Ji fii 29, ii ji 
ji [chih jf] v. jiSing SeSin 
Ji (Chih 22] v. Ji dai, Ji jii, i on 
Ji dai 25 
Ji jii 29 
Ji én 37 
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jici 6, 33 

Jigiintei 2; 2 (2), 3, 13, 18, 19, 28, 33 

Jii [Chih 38] v. Jii ji 

Jii fi 9 

jil 37 (wuu bars jil) 

jin [chén Fi] v. Luu gui yong guu 
qui wun yi jin Siu dai jang 
gungju 

jising SeSin 14 

job [= jéb] es-e bol- 9 (job [= job] 
es-e boljuyu), 20 (job [= jéb] 
es-e bolbasu) , 34 (Job [= job] 
es-e boluys[an]) 

joysayul- 

joysayulbasu 4 

joqis-iyar 4, 7 

joqistai-a 32 

joqiya- 

joqgiyatuyai 15 

joriy 19 (sayin joriy) , 21 (éing joriy) 

jrly [= jarliy] 1; 2, 16, 36 

jrly bol- 16 (jrly boljuyu) 

jung [chung #] v. jung Siin daiwu, 
jungsiin daiwu 

jung Siin daiwu 2 

jungsiin daiwu 7 

juu [chu 7] v. gon ling sui luv dabu 
[yling [w]ang juu Sai Z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu sung- 
gon wuu 

juu Sai Z-in sang duu sunggon wuu 2 

jiig v. emiin-e driin-e jiig 

jiig-iyer 24 

jiiil v. tiimen jiil ed 


kediin 4, 9 
kediin-te-be 19 
kegiir 15 
kekiideglete- 
kekiidegletegsen 9 
kekiidegletejii 21 


keme- 
kemebesii 2, 6, 13, 18, 33 
kemekii 1 
kemen 5, 6, 8, 13, 15 
kemegde- 


kemegdejii 13 


ker 20 
ker-be 19 
keregle- 
kereglebesii 32, 33 
kereglekii 8, 33 
kereglekiii 32, 33 
kereglegde- 
kereglegdebesii 34 
keregtii 6 
kesig 13 
kibutan térges 28 
kitige- 
kitigen 21 
king [ch‘ing Ej] 26 
king [ch‘ing fi] v. Tong king 
kébegiid 13 
kébegiid aéinar 35 
kébegiin 13 (2), 20, 21(2), 31; v. avi 
k6begiin 
ku [k‘u ffi] v. wungéin ku 
kii 5 (ene kii), 18, 17 (ene kii), 18 
kii@ii 6g 24 (kiidii Sgiigsen), 34 
(kiitii Sgiigsen) 
kii¢iin 19 (kii¢iin nemejii dgiin) 
kiiliig 33 (sayin kiiliig morin) 
Kiiliig qayan 26 
kiimii 4 (sayin kiimii) 
kiimiin 6 
kiin [hsiin #{]] v. wungkiin dai[w]u 
kiindiile- 
kiindiilen 3 
kiir- 
kiirbesii 2 
kiiriigsed 18 
kiirtele 4 


lang [liang ¥§] v. gon ling sui luu 
dabu [yling [wlang juu Sai Z-in 
sang ding qu sen lang duu sung- 
gon wuu 

le [lieh ij] v. Gau ‘e daiwu 

li [li }E] v. Ten li 

ling [ling 4] v. Sang gung Suling 

ling [ling #4] v. Qon si ling dabayan 

ling [ling $f] v. gon ling sui luu dabu 
[y]lng [w]ang juu Sai z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu 
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-luy-a (comitat.) 33 

luu [lu §%] v. Daidu luu duu sunggon 
wuu, gon ling sui luu dabu [y]ing 
[wlang juu Sai Z-in sang ding qu 
sen lang duu sunggon wuu 

Luu [Lu 4§] v. Luu gui yong guu qui 
wun yi jin Siu dai jang gungju, 
Luu qari 

Luu gui yong guu qui wun yi wuu 
jin Siu dai jang gungju 11 

Luu qari 2 


may-a 20 

maytayda- 
maytaydaju 5, 20 

mayugan 33 

manayulsun 4 

manduyul- 
manduyulju 20 

manglai 36 

masi 2 

medegiil- 
medegiiliiged 13 
medegiiliin 4 

medel 9 (med[el]) , 26 


menggii 25 (menggii siikes), 26 
(menggii siike), 29 (menggii 
siike) 


metii 3 ([me]tii), 5, 9, 19, 22, 32, 32 
(meft]ii) , 33 (2), 35 

mingyan 30 (nigen mingyan), 31 
(qoyar mingyan) 

mod 82(2), 33 

Mongyol v. yeke Mongyol ulus 

Mongyol irgen 17 

Mongyol-un ayalyus 26 

morid 3, 33 

morin $2, 33 (sayin kiiliig morin) 

mon 4, 5, 6, 7 

namayi 4 

narasun Cigiiresii[n] 33 

nasiyai 33 

nasu 4, 8 

nasu biiri 4 

nasuda 5 

nasun 9, 18 ([nasujn) , 19, 20 

nayirayulya- 

nayirayulyan 36 
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neme- 
nemejii 19 
nemesiin 19 
neretei 20 
neretii 3, 13, 31 (2), 41 (2) 
neyil- 
neyilmii 18 
nigedke- 
nigedkekii 17 
nigeken 17 
nigen 25, 26 (2), 29, 31(8), 37 (qorin 
nigen) 
nigen mingyan 30 
nigiiles- 
nigiileskiii 17 
nigiilesige- 
nigiilesigejii 19 
nijiged 8 
nijigeged 27 
nilqa 21 
ning [ning %] v. Sining, Sén ningwuu 
balyasun 
niruyun 32 
nogiigedte 14 


od 7 
od biiri 8 
od- 

odun 6 
olan 3, 15, 17 
omoysi- 

omoysin 34 
on 9, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 37 
on biiri 19 
ong [wang =] v. Diwubal-a ong, 

Diwubala ong 

ono- 

onobasu 16, 31 
or-a v. yeke or-a 
ora- 

oraqu 7 
orayul- 

orayuluyad 17 
orciyul- 

orciyuluyad 36 

ordu 5, 6, 8, 9, 35 
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Gbede 35 
Gber-e Gber-e 31 
Gber-iyen 34 
6Ci- 
StiFii 6 
édiir 9 
og- 
dgeiigii 14 
dgiiged 27 
dgiigsen 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 
34 
dgiin 19 
égiyemiir 18 
ogkegiil- 
ogkegiiljiigii 7 
Ogte- 
Ogtegsen 12, 24 
Sgtejii 2 
dgtekii 23 
oki 19 (6ki be yaryaqui) 
okin 11 
Olfiis]kiileng 18 
On [Yiian JE] v. Dai On, Ji dn 
6ndcin 20, 21 
ordn-e v. emiin-e 6r6én-e 
oskegiil- 
oskegiiliigsen 4 
Oskegiiliir-iin 4 
Stdgii 23 


qadayala- 
qadayalayad 8 
qadayalaysan 7 
qadayalan 5 
qadayalayda- 
qadayalaydaqu 33 
qadayalayul- 
qadayalayuluysan 20 
qadayalayulun 20 
qayan 12 (Jayayatu qayan), 13, 15, 
26 (Kiiliig qayan) , 28 (Buyan-tu 
qayan), 30 (Gegegen qayan), 31 
(Jayayatu qayan) 
qairan-tai 20 
qamtu 33 
qari 2, 3 (olan qari-yin irgen), 17 
(olan qari); v. Luu qari 


qas ayay-a 26 
qas ayay-a sabas 27 
qas biis-e 25 
gairala- 
qairalan 8 
qibutan térges 29, 30 
qijiyar v. iijiigiir qijiyar 
Qitad-un ayalyus 36 
qio [hsio/hsiao/hsiieh 4] v. Ge qiosi 
Qo [Ho #1] v. Cau Qogang 
qoCor- 
gocorbasu 21 
qotorcéuyu 20 
Qon [Huan §] v. Qon si ling dabayan 
Qon si ling dabayan 10 
qonid 3 
qoo [ho jaf] v. Yau(?) qoo bu-a 
gorin 28, 29 
gorin nigen 37 
QoSang v. Cau QoSang 
goyar 9 (dééin qgoyar), 31 
qoyar mingyan 31 
qoyina 7, 10, 14(2), 34 
qoyin-a 12 
qu [hu Fi] v. gon ling sai luu dabu 
[y]ing [wlang juu Ssi Zin sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu 
qubéasun v. degel qubéasun 
quyur 32 
qui [hui #%] v. Luu gui yong guu qui 
wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang 
gungju 
Qungyirad 3 


ragi v. Senggeragi ay-a 


sabas v. ayay-a sabas 
sayu- 
Sayuysan 14 
sayun 21 
sayulya- 
sayulyaysan 3 
san [san 7] Vv. sangon 
sang [ts‘ang #7] v. ed sang 
sang [chiang pf ] v. gon ling sui luu 
dabu [y]ing [wJang juu Sai Z-in 
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sang ding qu sen lang duu sung- 
gon wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu 
sunggon wuu, Z-in sang sunggon 
[2] wuu 
sang [hsiang #4] ] v. gung sang wuu 
sangon 7 (2), 14, 36 
saqi- 
saqiju 21 
sara 9, 37 (tabun sara) 
Sargesgeb 13, 21, 31 
sayid 3 (sayid iiiles) ; 15 (sayid iiiles) , 
17 (seted sayid) , 18 (sayid iiiles) , 
22 (sayid iiiles) , 35 
sayin 3, 4 (sayin kiimii) , 13(2) (seten 
sayin), 19 (sayin joriy), 33 (sayin 
kiiliig morin) 
sayisiya- 
sayisiyan 5 
seted 32, 33 
seced sayid 17 
seten sayin 13 (2) 
sedkil 17; v. biikiii sedkil-iyer 
[sel]te 36 
sen [ch‘ien $¥] v. gon ling sui luu dabu 
[yling [wJang juu Sai Z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu 
Sengge ay-a 2, 11 
Senggeragi ay-a 26 
si [hsi $4] v. Qon si ling dabayan 
Si [Chi #] v. Sining 
siltayan 17, 18 
sinede v. arban sinede 
Sining 26 
sitii 9 
soyurga- 
soyurgayad 15 
soyurqaju 14, 24, 25, 26(2), 28, 
29, 30, 31 
soyurqayda- 
soyurqaydayad 22 
soyurgaydaju 23 
soyurgaydaqu 35 
soyurqayul- 
soyurgayuluysan 7 
s6n [hsiian ¢f] 7 (2), 14 
Sén [Ch‘iian 44] v. S6n ningwuu bal- 


yasun 


Sén ningwuu balyasun 3 

sui [sui [] v. gon ling sui luu dabu 
[y]ing [wJang juu Sai Z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu 

sung [tsung #@] v. Daidu luu duu 
sunggon wuu, gon ling sui luu 
dabu [yling [wJang juu Sai Z-in 
sang ding qu sen lang duu sung- 
gon wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu 
sunggon wuu, sunggon wuu, wu 
sunggon, Z-in sang sunggon [2] 
wuu 

sunggon wuu 7 

sur- 

surbasu 17 
suu-tan 17 
siiid- 
siiidiigsen 22 

siike 26 (menggii siike), 29 (altan 
siike) , 29 (menggii suke) 

siikes 8, 25 (menggii siikes), 26 
(menggii siike); v. ed siikes 

siikes Cau 26, 28, 30, 31 

Sai [sé/shai #4] v. gon ling sui luu 
dabu [y]ing [wJang juu Sai Z-in 
sang ding qu sen lang duu sung- 
gon wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu 
sunggon wuu 

Sang [shang fej] v. Cau QoSang, Sang 
gung Suling 

Sang gung Suling 14 

Se [shé 4] v. jising SeSin 

Si [shih ++] v. Ge qioSi 

Sin [jén A] v. ji8ing Se3in 

Sing [shéng 44] v. gem tai Sing wuu, 
jising SeSin, Sing tai-yin yeke iiile 

Sing tai-yin yeke iiile 20 

Siu [shou 3] v. Luu gui yong guu 
qui wun yi jin Siu dai jang 
gungju 

Su [shu 3] v. Sang gung Suling 

Siin [shun J] ] v. jung Siin daiwu, 
jungsiin daiwu 


tabin 26, 28 
tabun 10, 25, 26, 29 


























tabun sara 37 
-taéa (dat.-loc. + abl.) 26 
tayala- 
tayalaju 18 
tai [t‘ai $e] v. gem tai Sing wuu, tai 
yong taiyiu, yeke taiyiu, yeke tai 
yong taiyiu 
tai [t‘ai Bf] v. Sing tai-yin yeke iiile 
tai yong taiyiu 11 
-tan 17 
tanatu tomuy-a 26 
tas v. bii tas 
tatayul- 
tatayulun 32 
-te (dat.-loc.) 4, 18, 19, 32, 33; v. 
négiigedte 
-te (reiterat.) v. kediin-te-be 
tegiiske- 
tegiiskebe 36 
Ten [T‘ien ] v. Ten li 
Ten li 30 
tende v. ende tende 
terigiin 25, 26, 29, 30 
teyin 7, 8 
ti [ti #2] v. tidem 
tidem 14 (wungéin ku-yin tidem) 
tngri 19 
[tngri ya]jar 31 
tngri-yin jayayabar 18 
toyan 24 
tomuy-a v. tanatu tomuy-a 
toqiyaldu- 
toqiyaldun 18 
térges 28 (kibutan térges) , 29 (qibu- 
tan térges), 30 (qibutan térges) 
toro- 
tordgsen 18, 35 
térdgiil- 
torégilliin 32 
tula 5, 17, 24, 35 
tula-da 3 
tuly-a 32 
-tur (dat.-loc.) 1, 10, 19, 33, 36 
tus 34 
tiigetele 8 
tiilegsen 17 
tiimed 4 
tiimen iilegii 8 
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tiimen jiiil ed 31 
-tiir (dat.-loc.) 15, 34 
tiriin 11 
tiisi- 
tiisibesii 5 
tiisigsen 14 
tiisijii 4 
tiisigde- 
tiisigdegsen 33 


-u (gen.) 3, 10(2), 14, 17, 34 
uy 10 
uyayul- [= uqayul-] 

uyayulyui [= ugqayulqui] 3 
ujayur 2 
ulam 21, 22 
ulus 17; v. yeke Mongyol ulus 


-un (gen.) 1, 7, 15, 17([-un]), 19 
([-un]), 28, 31, 34 ([P]un), 35, 
36 (2) 
unu- 
unuqu 32 


ugayan v. erdem uqayan 
uqayan bilig 34 
ugayul- 
ugayulun 15 
urtu 19 
urtu-da v. igiiri urtu-da 
urida 22 
uruy 23 
uruy-un uruy 35 
usun v. ebesiin usun 
-ii (gen.) 12, 17, 24, 35 
ii[. ? + 


iitiigen 32(3), 33 
iige‘iigiile- 17 (iige iigiilekii) 
iigei 6, 8 
iigei bol- 6 (iigei boljuyu) 
iigiile- 
iigiilekii 17 
iigiiler-iin 4 
uile 5 (yeke iifille) , 6, 7 (oraqu yarqu 
iiile) , 8, 18 (se¢ed sayid[18] [-iin] 
ile), 19 (iijiigiir qijiyar[-un] 
tile) , 20 (Sing tai-yin yeke iiile), 
32 
iiile tiiled- 17 (iiile ii{]ediikii) 
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iiiled- . 
ii[Mediikii 17 
iilediigéi 18 
iiiles 3 (sayid iiiles); 15, 18 (sayid 
iiiles) , 19, 22 (sayid iiiles) 
iijegiil- 
iijegiilsii 6 
iijiigiir qijiyar[-un tile] 19 


iiked 3 
iiker 32 
ikii- 

iikiigsed 19 
iilegii 7, 8, 23 
ilegiile- 

ilegiilen 8 
iilii 4, 8, 32 (2), 34 
iiliigii 20, 23 


-iin (gen.) 9(2), 24, 26 


[w]ang [fang f#] v. gon ling sui luu 
dabu [yl]ing [wlang juu Sai z-in 
sang ding qu sen lang duu sung- 
gon wuu 

wu [fu jj ] v. wu daruyaci, wu sunggon 

wu [fu #] v. Gau le daiwu, ga yi 
daiwu, jung Siin daiwu, jungsiin 
daiwu, wungkiin dailwlu 

wu daruyati 6(gon ling sui luu dabu 
[yling [wlang juu Sai Z-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu-yin wu daruyati) 

wu sunggon 14 (gung sang wuu-yin 
wu sunggon) , 31 (gung sang wuu- 
yin wu sunggon) 

wun [wén 3] v. Luu gui yong guu 
qui wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang 
gungju 

wung [féng #¢] v. wungéin ku, wung- 
kiin dailwlu 

wungcin ku 14 

wungkiin dai[w]u 14 

wuu [fu Ff] v. Daidu luu duu sung- 
gon wuu, gem tai Sing wuu, gon 
ling sui luu dabu [yling [wlang 
juu Sai Z-in sang ding qu sen 
lang duu sunggon wuu, gung sang 
wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu sung- 
gon wuu, Sén ningwuu balyasun, 
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sunggon wuu, Z-in sang sunggon 
[2] wuu 

wuu [fu jg] v. Luu gui yong guu qui 
wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang 
gungju 

wuu [wu J&] v. wuu bars jil 

wuu bars jil 37 


yabu- 
yabuyad 7 
yabuysan 33 
yabudal 3 
yabuyul- 
yabuyuluysan 2; 15, 22 
yayun 18 
yambar-ba 6 
yasun 8, 19 (yasun bariqu) 
Yau (?) [Yao €] v. Yau(?) qoo bu-a 
Yau(?) qoo bu-a 26 
yeke 14, 20, 29, 23(2), 32(2), 33 (2) 
yeke delger 31 
yeke Mongyol ulus 1 
yeke or-a 14, 25 
yeke taiyiu 25 
yeke tai yong taiyiu 29 
yeke iiile 5 (yeke iilille) , 20 (Sing tai- 
yin yeke iiile) 
-yi (ace.) 7, 15, 17, 32, 33 
yi [i #48) v. Luu gui yong guu qui wun 
yi wuu jin Siu dai jang gungju 
yi [i a] v. ga yi daiwu 
-yin (gen.) 2(2); 2(2), 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
11, 18, 14(2), 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, $1, 36(2), 37 
lyling [ying J] v. gon ling sui luu 
dabu [y]ling [wlang juu Sai 2Z-in 
sang ding qu sen lang duu sung- 
gon wuu 
-yuyan (gen. et acc. poss.-refl.) 34 
-yiigen (gen. et acc. poss.-refl.) 9 (2), 
20, 21 


z-in [jén A] v. gon ling sui luu dabu 
[yling [wlang juu Sai Zin sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu, juu Sai Z-in sang duu sung- 
gon wuu-yin daruyaci, Z-in sang 
sunggon wuu 

z-in sang sunggon [2] wuu 1-2 
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TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[3] It is a stele* [1] which has been 
erected? by Imperial Order*® and 
which manifests* the good deeds [2] 
which were performed * by Jigiintei,° 
daruyati® of the Zin sang sunggon 
wuu (jén-chiang-tsung-kuan-fu) .° 





[2] It is a stele [in memory] of Jigiintei, jung Siin daiwu (chung- 
shun-ta-fu) ,° daruyaéi of the juw Sai zin sang duu sunggon wuu 
(chu-sé-jén-chiang-tu-tsung-kuan) ,"° erected by Imperial Order 
[1] in the time of the Great Mongolian Empire,” which is called 
Dai On (Ta Yiian) .” 

As for Jigiintei, in the beginning,’* being given as injes ** to 
Sengge Aya,’* when he arrived at the Principality of Luu (Lu) ,”° 
whereas Diwubala Ong,” greatly loving him, cared for [him], [3] 
he made [him] a Qungyirad ** in his own family *° and had [him] 
reside in the city of Sén ning wuu (Ch‘iian-ning-fu) .”° 

His father was called Ejen.** Because his character and deport- 
ment were good, the numerous people of the principality esteemed 
him as * a father. 

As for ** Jigiintei, [4] whereas he was skilled in ** [tending] the 
herds of horses, oxen, and sheep, appointing * good men* as 
guardians,” even though, following the grass and water,”* he pas- 
tured * the herds and did not let [them] stop [in a single place], 
without dispersing *° [them] here and there, he caused [them] to 
increase [in number] to many myriads. When thus, in an appro- 
priate manner, he caused the herds to increase [in number], when 
he (lit., “the same”) spoke every year, [5] he used to say, “ If 
one appointed [me] to govern the people, likewise I should be 
able to administer [them] even like this.” 

As for [those] within their * ordu,** approving * him, he was 
praised [by them] and, because he was clever, when Diwubala 
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Ong, saying that he (i.e., Jigiintei) would be able to fill a great 
office, constantly [6] said, “ I shall present [him] to the Emperor,” ** 
again, when he reported [to the Emperor], saying, “ After * the 
same has gone, if there be any affair whatsoever within our ordu, 
there would no longer be a useful man who might be employed 
[by us],” having made him wu (fu) darwyadci ** of the gon ling sui 
luu dabu ying wang juu sai Zin sang ding qu sen lang duu sunggon 
wuu (kuan-ling-sui-lu-ta-pu-ying-fang-chu-sé-jén-chiang-téng-hu- 
ch‘ien-liang-tu-tsung-kuan-fu) ,*° [7] he (i.e., Diwubala) caused 
[the Emperor] to grant [him] a sén (hsiian) ** (i.e., patent) with 
the court rank * of éau le daiwu (ch‘ao-lieh-ta-fu) .*° 

Afterwards, again he promoted ** [him] and had one cause [the 
Emperor] to grant [him] a sdén (hsiian) (i.e., patent), making 
[him] daruyaci of the same sunggon wuu (tsung-kuan-fu) with the 
court rank of jungsiin daiwu (chung-shun-ta-fu) .*° 

Having thus acted, for ten odd years ** [8] having supervised, 
letting [them] exist in an appropriate manner, the receipts and 
expenditures ** of the treasury *° which he supervised, letting accu- 
mulate every year ** an excess [of receipts over expenditures] of 
more than one myriad *’ of lingots ** [of silver] for each [year], 
while he completed in a quite adequate manner ** the [quantity of] 
things and lingots which they would use in their ordu, he did not 
cause the people to become weary. 

And as it was thus, [9] while Diwubala Ong saying, “ There is no 
office in which he may be employed to the point that [his] talents 
and intelligence give their full measure,” constantly evidenced his 
solicitude [for him], he (i.e., Jigiintei) died *° in the city of Daidu 
(Ta-tu)™ in his forty-second year on the tenth sine (“new 
[moon] ”) of the third moon, the third year of Jii ji (Chih-chih) 
[15 April 1323].°° Within their ordu they grieved as if they had 
lost their elder or younger brother and the people of the district °° 
[grieved] as if °* they had lost °° their father or mother. 

[10] After several days, they buried © [him] at the foot of Qon 
si ling (Huan-hsi-ling) ,°” in the southwestern quarter outside of 
their °° city. 

The present [11] Tai yong taiyiu (T‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou) is the 
daughter of the Luu gui yong guu qui wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang 
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gungju (Lu-kuo-huang-ku-hui-wén-i-fu-chén-shou ta-chang-kung- 
chu) © Sengge Aya.” In the beginning, [12] after she was given 
to Jayayatu Qayan,® [13] when the Qayan inquired, as he said, 
“Are there [any] sons of Jigiintei?” being told, “There is a 
son called Sargesgeb,” * saying, “ His father was wise and good. 
His son, too, must be wise and good,” making [him] injes,** he 
requested [him], received [him], and let him command a kesig.”* 
[14] After he had sat on the great throne,®* he appointed [him] 
tidem (t‘i-tien) © of the wung éin ku (féng-ch‘én-k‘u) ; °* secondly 
he was pleased to grant [him] the title of sang gung su ling (shang- 
kung-shu-ling) ,* later [that of] ji3ing 3e3in (chih-shéng-shé-jén) ,”° 
and now, making [him] wu sunggon (fu-tsung-kuan)*° of the 
gung sang wuu (kung-hsiang-fu) ,”: has been pleased to grant him 
a sén™ (i.e., patent) with the court rank of wungkiin daiwu 
(féng-hsiin-ta-fu) .” 

Now [15] the Qayan, having favored [him] more and more,“ 
[16] has ordered that one should erect a stele at the tomb “ causing 
the multitude to imitate * the good deeds which were performed 
by his father and that I, Gr giosi™ (Cuten hsiieh-shih) , should 
compose the text of the stele.” 

If I observe, [I recognize that,] [17] because the Suu-tan Dege- 
diis*® (“Fortunate Emperor”) with merciful and ..?. .*° 
thoughts has governed (lit., “ held”) his empire in a vast manner 
and in a gentle manner,*' this must be the reason for which, 
having subjugated ** the numerous principalities, he unites [them 
all]. 

Although the present ** Mongolian people do not study the 
[Chinese] Classics,** [18] each time *° they speak [but] a single word 
or each time they perform an action, they are in accord with the 
actions of the wise and good of antiquity. If one say, “ What [is] 
the reason? ” ** it must be that they have, indeed, been born by 
the destiny of Heaven.*’ 

As for Jigiintei, whereas he was one who loved and performed 
good deeds, he was a giver * [of alms]. [19] He used to give in 
the form of aid (lit., “ adding ”) food to the hungry, garments and 
clothing *° to those who were cold, a contribution * [to help with 
expenses] for those having attained to [marriageable] age ™ at 


7 
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the moment when one took a daughter-in-law * or married a 
daughter,”* and the means * of being buried ** for those having 
died. He used to perform such deeds even many times every year. 

In keeping with (lit., “ similar to”) the good will of Jigiintei 
like this, if, Heaven pitying °° him and having prolonged his life 
(lit., “ having made his years long’”’) , [20] one had not caused 
[him] to supervise [the affairs] *’ of the extreme frontiers,”* if one 
had [but] caused [him] to supervise the great affairs of the sing 
(shéng) *° or the tai (tai) °° would [that] not have been a success? 
How, then, did it happen that he died at this moment? *°** 

His kind '” wife was called Adar.’** When her husband died 
in her prime,'’* having cared for her orphaned son, having reared 
(him], [21] [with] *°* a firm will she lived on,*°* keeping her person 
in a pure manner.’ And when her son lost his father in his 
boyhood ‘°° and remained orphaned, whereas he diligently kept 
his peace, he was able to receive the succession ** of [his] father. 

In consequence **° of his father, his (i.e., the father’s) son 
Sargesgeb ** having been in this way favored ..? .. by [22] 
the Emperor, and, again, the fact that, on account of him (i.e., 
the son) , illuminating the good deeds which formerly were per- 
formed by [his] deceased father, he is favored by [23] the Emperor 
and is granted the erection of a stele, is it not more than [that 
which has been done for] the descendants of the elders and the 
slaves? *"° 

As for the number of objects and lingots *** which were granted 
by favor, because J igiintei in a significant manner *** had rendered 
service to [24] the Emperor *” in a befitting manner, in the third 
year of Dai dii (Ta-té) [1299] **° [25] the Yeke taiyiu (t‘ai-hou) '% 
was pleased to grant five silver *** lingots *° and one jade **° girdle. 

In the first year of Ji dai (Chih-ta) [1308]? [26] Kiiliig 
Qayan ‘** was pleased to grant a headdress*** garnished with 
pearls,'** one silver lingot,'*’ five lingots of paper money,'** and 
one jade bowl.'** 

In the first year of Tong king (Huang-ch‘ing) [1312] *** the Dai 
jang gungju (Ta-chang-kung-chu) '*° Sengge Ragi Aya **° having 
been pleased [27] to grant fifty king (ch‘ing) ** of lands from the 
lands which are in the (?) Yau qoo bu-a (Yao-ho . ? .)** terri- 
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tory of the Sining (Chi-ning) *** district, again, she granted gold 
and jade bowls and vases ***—one each.'** 

[28] Buyantu Qayan *** was pleased [to grant] fifty lingots of 
paper money and twenty [bolts of] kibutan **" térges*** and [29] 
the Yeke tai yong taiyiu (t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou) **’ was pleased to 
grant one gold lingot, five silver lingots and, again, twenty [bolts 
of] qibutan **° torges. 

In the first year of Ji Jii (Chih-chih) [1321]** [30] Gegegen 
Qayan “? was pleased to grant one thousand lingots of paper 
money and ten [bolts of] gibutan térges. 

In the first year of Ten li (T‘ien-li) [1328] ‘* [31] Jayayatu 
Qayan *** was pleased to grant two thousand lingots of paper 


money. 

[As for] sons, [there is] one. He is called Sargesgeb.**° Now he 
is the wu sunggon (fu-tsung-kuan) *** of the gung sang wuu (kung- 
hsiang-fu) .\*" 

[As for] grandsons, [there is] one. He is called Cau QoSang 
(Ch‘ao Ho-shang) .*** 

If I Ge giosi (Cun hstieh-shih) **° observe, [I recognize that] 


Whereas the energy of Heaven and Earth 1*° is great and vast, it appro- 
priately brings into being the ten thousand different things,*t each and 
severally, for one [32] thing. 

If one make a comparison, [it is] like not having a horse pull a plough and 
not riding an ox [and it is] like having determined to make little trees 1°? 
into guitars 3 and to make great trees 1°* into beams and pillars. 

If one employ the petty at the time when one should employ the grand, 
it is worried about 1° by the seced; 1°* if, moreover, one employ the grand 
at the time when [33] one should employ the petty, it is avoided 1°? by the 
seced, 

As for Jigiintei, [34] at 5% the time when he was entrusted [with an office, 
a fact which was] as if, while being similar to a good kiiliig °° horse, he 
would have gone together with bad and lazy 1®° horses and, while being 
similar to the great pine and juniper trees,1®! one would have used [him] for 
the purpose of making little objects, without conducting himself arrogantly, 
he rendered service with all his heart 1®? to his legitimate lord.1® 

Although he was not employed when he was alive in a manner becoming 
his understanding and wisdom,!** after he has died,1® the fact that he is 
favored like this by [35] the Emperor, is probably because of the fact that 
his sons and grandsons have been (lit., “ have been born”) good. 

This stele which [the Emperor] has erected, having become forever and 
always 166 an instruction,!®? let the descendants of his descendants go 


upward?*. . Pr , 16 
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[36] By *7° Imperial Order having had the ga yi daiwu (chia-i- 
ta-fu) 1" the sangon (san-kuan) *” of the Daidu luu duu sunggon 
wuu (Ta-tu-lu-tu-tsung-kuan-fu)** and the jeiiju ( ? ? )*%* of 
the gem tai Sing wuu ( ? ? ? 2? )** translate [the text] from the 
Chinese ** language (lit., “ sounds ”) into the Mongolian language 
(lit., “ sounds”), having [them] cause [the texts] to harmonize, 
[we] have finished writing it together with the text of the cap.*” 

[37] We have erected [this stele] on the twenty-first day *” of 
the fifth moon of the wuu (wu) bars (“ tiger ’’)*” year, the fourth 
year of Ji Gn (Chih-yiian) **° [9 June 1338]. 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


1Cf. note 1 on page 93 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in Memory of 
Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 93, note 2. 

° Cf. ibid., p. 93, note 3. 

4For the orthography wyayulyui instead of ugayulqui cf. note 18 on page 107 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 in Memory of Cuane Ying-jui” in HJAS 
13 (1950) .1-131. 

5 Although I have rendered yaburyulwysan by a passive form in English, the Mon- 
golian form is active. The words Jigiintei-yin yabuyuluysan sayid iiiles may be literally 
rendered: “ Jigiintei’s good deeds, which he performed.” 

®° For this name see Part I, note 30. 

7 For this word see Part I, note 5. 

8 This is an abbreviation of the office of juw Sai 2-in sang duu sunggon wuu in line 2 
of the inscription proper. See note 10 below. 

® For the court rank of chung-shun-ta-fu see Part I, note 9. Jung = chung FB < 
A. C. ciung’. Cf. B. Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese 
(1923), no. 1269. Cf. A. M. éuy and ’Phags-pa 3uy. Cf. A. Dracunov, “ The hPhags- 
pa Script and Ancient Mandarin,” M3spectua Akagemun Hayxk [Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences] (1930), pp. 627-647; 775-797 (no. 571). Stin = shun JIB 
<A. C. d’éiuén’ (Karucren, no. 1261). Cf. A. M. 3‘iin and ééun (Dracunov, no. 
312). Dai=tai/ta K <A. C. d'di’/t'd? (Karucren, no. 952). Cf. A. M. d‘ai and 
’Phags-pa taj (Dracunov, no. 148). Wu = fu # <A. C. ‘piu (Karucren, no. 41). 
Cf. A. M. fu and ’Phags-pa huuw (Dracunov, no. 546). 

1° For the office of chu-sé-jén-chiang-tu-tsung-kuan see Part I, note 10. Juu = chu 
# <A. C. dési’o (Karucren, no. 1254). Cf. A. M. éii and ’Phags-pa 3éu (Dracunov, 
no. 521). For the reduplication of the vowel in this transcription (i.e., juw instead 
of ju) cf. note 9 on pages 105 to 106 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . 
Sai = shai/sé 8 <A. C. siak (Karucren, no. 772). Deest apud Dracunov. [On 
page 8 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362, ” the word sai in the tran- 
scription of the text (line 2) and in the translation pan to last line on the page) 
is a misprint for Sai.] Z-in = jén Xn <A. C. mzién (Karucren, no. 930). Cf. A. M. 
Zin and ’Phags-pa Zin (Dracunov, no. 292). It is interesting to observe that, whereas 
the Chinese word X (jén) “man,” “ person” is transcribed sin in the Sino-Mongolian 
inscriptions of 1335 (Il. 14, 29, 30) and 1362 (ll. 17, 25, 34, 35 [quarter], 38), in this 
inscription, except in the title ji3ing Sedin (1. 14), it is consistently transcribed 3-in 
(ll. 2; 2, 6), a transcription which corresponds exactly to the Ancient Mandarin and 
*Phags-pa forms. The letter which I transcribe 2, although, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, unattested in any other early Mongolian text, is not unknown in the Uighur 
system of writing—the system employed for our text. In the second installment of 
their “ Tiirkische Turfan-Texte” in the Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 22 (1929) 411-429 + 2 plates, W. Bane and A. von Gasarn pub- 
lished a Manichaean text designated as “TM 276?.” In line 26 (page 414) of the 
text (“ Riickseite”) we find an example of the letter 2 in a medial position in the word 
moz-ag (written moz-ak). For a discussion of this word cf. note 26 on page 420. In 
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addition to the references given there cf. also E. Cuavannes and P. Pewuiot, JA 
(1913) .196-198, note 1, and P. Pexuiot, TP 22 (1923) .203, note 4. The word may be 
seen in line 26 of the facsimile of the “ Riickseite”” of the text in “Taf. V.” In the 
fifth installment of their “ Tiirkische Turfan-Texte ” in the Sitzwngsberichte der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 14 (1931) .823-356 + 2 plates, W. Bana and A. 
von GaBaIn published a Buddhist text designated as “B. Die zehnfache Auslegung 
des Glaubens.” In line 5 (page 340) of the text we find an example of the letter z 
in an initial position in the word -in, which is, in effect, a transcription into Uighur 
Turkish of the Chinese {2 (jén) (“benevolence”). Regrettably, the facsimile of the 
text reproduced in “Taf. VI” consists only of lines 100-109, so that we are unable to 
compare this interesting and important example with that of our text. I think, however, 
that we are entitled to assume that the orthography of this 2-in is identical with that 
of our inscription. Sang = chiang Pr <A. C. dz‘iang’ (Karucren, no. 385). Deest 
apud Dracunov. Duu = tu Al <A. C. duo (Karucren, no. 1187). Cf. A. M. tu 
and ’Phags-pa du (Dracunov, no. 502). For the reduplication of the vowel (i.e., duu 
for du) see juu above. Sung = tsung #84 <A. C. ‘tsung (Karueren, no. 1118). Cf. 
A. M. tsuy and ’Phags-pa dzuy (Dracunov, no. 564). Gon = kuan i= <A. C. ‘kudn 
(Karucren, no. 447). Cf. A. M. kuan and ’Phags-pa gon (Dracunov, no. 255). Wuu 
= fu WF <A.C. “piu (Karucren, no. 45). Cf. A. M. fu and ’Phags-pa huw (Dracunov, 
no. 545). 

1 Cf. note 6 on pp. 94-95 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” 

12For Ta Yiian see Part I, note 8. For dai = tai/ta see note 9 above. On = yiian 
cA, ©. cngi’an (KaRLGREN, no. 1337). Cf. A. M. ‘iién and ’Phags-pa ‘wén 
(Dracunov, no. 277). 

18 This use of ujayur without a dative-locative suffix is not unusual. Cf., e.g., line 
11 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

4 For injes, plural in -s of inje, cf. note 184 on pages 54-55 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835 .. .” 

1° The name Sengge Aya means “Princess Sengge.” The word Sengge < Tibetan 
Sen-ge “Lion.” The word aya is extremely interesting. It is not aya (~aqa) meaning 
“elder brother,” but aya meaning “princess.” Although it is not registered in 
Kowatewsk’s Dictionnaire, it is found in the Mékogo daijiten bik pe 
(Tokyd, 1933), _-4&, p. 22b. In the “I yi” fea, found in chiian 22.66a1-81a7 
of the Téng-t'an pi-chiu STH wh FE of 1598, we find the entry hyi-f- (niang-tzi) 
[“lady ”] (70b5) for which the Mongolian equivalent is pay nS (a-ko), i.e., aya 
“lady.” 

On page 179 of Le régime social des Mongols (Traduction par Michel Carsow) 
(Paris, 1948), B. Ya. Vuaprmircov remarked: 

“Leurs [i.e., ‘chefs d’otog-hosin, et parfois d’ulus-tiimén’—F. W. C.] femmes por- 


” 


taient d’ordinaire le titre de: aga, «dame>»*,.. . 


*°Ce mot est jusqu’a présent en usage chez les Oirat de la Volga, et chez certaines 
autres tribus oirat; chez les zahaé., par ex. aga signifie « dame—aux cartes >, S.s. 148, 
168, 178, 188, 208; A.t., 60, 72, 91, 92, 97.” 

The Sayang Seéen references, which VLApIMiRcov indicated, are the following (I. J. 
Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres Fiirstenhauses [Leipzig, 1829)): 
Gerel Ay-a (p. 148, 1. 8 [bis]), Aga Dalai Ay-a (p. 168, 1. 18), Jayan Ay-a (p. 178, 
ll. 16 and 18), Ebest Ay-a (p. 188, 1. 2), and Jigeken Ag-a [= Ay-a] (p. 208, 1. 19). 
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Cf. also G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch (Helsinki, 1935), p. 2b: 
“ ayo fiirstin, herrin, frau (die gemahlin des nojy) .” 

16 For the Luu qari or “Principality of Luu” see Part I, note 32. Luu = lu 4% 
<A. C. ‘luo (Karucren, no. 580). Cf. A. M. lu and ’Phags-pa /u (Dracunov, no. 498). 

17For Diwubala Ong see Part I, note 33. 

*8 For the Qungyirad clan see Part I, note 35. 

1°'The word yasun literally means “bone.” Cf. B. Vuaprmirtsoyv, Le régime social 
des Mongols (Traduction par Michel Carsow) (Paris, 1948), pp. 56, 57, 74, 170, 173, 
and 177. 

In his interesting discussion of the “bone” (yasun) and the “clan” (oboy) on 
pages 160-163 of his excellent posthumous article “Contributions 4 l’histoire de l’Asie 
Centrale” in RO 15 (1939-1949) 159-195, the late Wladyslaw Kotwicz remarked 
(page 161): 

“TL’os unit les individus qui ont l’origine commune et un commun ancétre, tandis 
que le clan est une organisation plus vaste et plus libre, dont la base est dans les 
rapports sociaux, politiques ou économiques. L’os est une organisation fermée, agnatique 
et ses limites sont bien définies; le clan subit plus facilement des transformations et 
peut méme disparaitre. 

“Ces deux organisations se pénétrent mutuellement; on rencontre ainsi des parties 
du méme os dans les différents clans. Mais en général le probléme de la relation entre 
l’os et le clan reste encore irrésolu. Méme Vladimirtsov, qui décrit l’organisation des 
Mongols d’aprés toutes les sources accessibles, se limite ici 4 faire quelques remarques 
assez peu précises.” 

2°For Ch‘iian-ning-fu see Part I, note 36. 

*1 For this name see Part I, note 37. 

*2 The first two letters of the word metii or sitii are illegible, but the reconstruction 
[mel]tii or {si]ti is guaranteed by the words JAZ (i-fu) (“as a father”) of the 
Chinese text (line 7). . 

*3 This use of the word biiriin, a converbum praeparativum in -riin (-r + iin) of bii- 
“to be” is attested in the Secret History. Cf., e.g., bi biiriin in the passage bi biiriin 
Naiman-naéa qayaéaba ke’ejii ilejii’iii in the Secret History §196 (YCPS 7.42b3-4): 
“He (i.e, Jamuya) sent saying, ‘As for me, I have separated from the Naiman.’ ” 
Cf. also Qorum biiriin (“as for Qorum”) in line 27 of the Mongolian text 
of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346. In this function, biiriin may be com- 
pared with the word bolbala, a converbum conditionale of bol- “to be,” “to become.” 
Cf., e.g. the words ii¢iigen tayiji tabunang bolbala “as for the petty tayiji and 
tabunang ” in line 6 on page 6 of the Erdeni-yin erike in A. PozpNeev’s MonrompcKan 
Jibronucb ,,Ipmraniitnb IDpuxa“ [The Mongolian Chronicle “Erdenijn Erikhe”’] 
(Saint Petersburg, 1883). Cf. also Jigiintei biiriin in line 18 below. 

*4The word jeber is not registered in our dictionaries. There is, however, in 
Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire (3.2336a) a word which is transcribed “djiber” and 
defined: “nageoires: *la fraicheur, vent frais: *forte odeur: ‘force, vigueur, efficacité.” 
As remarked by the Reverend Antoine Mosraert in a letter to me dated 21 July 1950, 
“Sous le mot que Kowalewski écrit djiber il y a proprement plusieurs mots différents. 
Un de ces mots doit indubitablement se lire jibar “ fraicheur, vent frais”. Cf. ordos 
pziwar “froid accompagné de vent, froid en général” (Dict. ord., p. 205b), kalm. 
dziwr (<jibar). Cf. alt. et Gag. chez Ramstedt, Kalm. Wérterb., p. 114a.” 

As for the word which Kowa.tewskx1 defined as “ force, vigueur, efficacité,” I presume 
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that it should be read jiber. Unfortunately KowatewskI registered no example and 
cited no source. It is not clear, therefore, whether there is any connection between 
Kowa.ewskt’s jiber and our jeber. 

From the fact that jeber is used in this inscription to translate the word 3 (shan) 
(“skilled [in],” “adept [at]”) of the Chinese text (line 7), it would appear that 
the idiom -a/e jeber bii- meant “to be skilled in,” “to be adept at.” If the word 
jiber may be regarded as a later form of jeber, it is not difficult to admit a semantic 
development from the meanings of “skilled [in],” “adept [at]” to those of “force, 
vigueur, efficacité,’ for the word jeber probably also meant “skill,” “ adeptness,” 
hence “ efficacy,” “ power,” “strength.” 

°° Literally, “relying on good men, causing [them] to be guardians.” 

°°The form kiimii “man” without the final -n is extremely rare. There is no 
example registered in KowaLewsk1 (3.2610a). We find kiimiin in line 6 below. 

“7 The word manayulsun is one of a series of interesting nomina agentis in -yulsun 
(-yul + -sun). It may be added to the valuable list of such words found in the 
Secret History, which was published in note 1 on page 60 of Marian Lewicxi’s “ Les 
inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture carrée” in Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937). 
1-72. Several of the words cited by Lewickr continued to exist in the later written 
language in the simple form -yul/-giil. Cf., e.g., caydwulsun ~ éayduyul, kebte’iilsiin 
~kebtegiil, and qara’ulsun ~ qarayul. The proper significance of the simple suffix 
-yul/-giil and the compound suffix -yulsun/-giilsiin in this usage is unknown. 

On page 31 of TP 27 (1930), Paul Petxiot remarked: “ Mais l’origine des dérivations 
turques et mongoles en -’ul (<-vyul) ou ~’iil (<-giil) pour des noms de fonctions n’est 
pas encore claire.” In note 2 on the same page he added: “Parmi les beaux mots 
de ce type non relevés par M. Bang, il faut inclure encore Sartayul = Sarta’ul, nom 
mongol des Musulmans (surtout de ceux du Turkestan russe) au Moyen Age, pour 
lequel on a aussi alors les formes Sartaqtai et Sartagéin; ce sont autant de dérivés de 
Sartaq (bien connu comme nom propre de personne sous les Mongols) qui n’est lui- 
méme originairement que le nom méme des “ Sart” (déja employé sous cette derniere 
forme dans de Qutadyu bilig).” Cf. also note 33 on page 101 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362...” 

Although the word manayulsun disappeared from the later written language in this 
form, it continued to exist in the simple form manayul, which is registered in Kowa- 
LEWSKI’s Dictionnaire 3.1971b with the definition “ garde, sentinelle: *épouventail pour 
les oiseaux.” We also find the form manayuléi (ibid.) with the definition “ garde, 
sentinelle, patrouille, ronde.’ The words manayulsun, manayuléi, and manayul are 
all nomina deverbalia formed from the verb mana-, which is registered by KowaLewsk1 
(3.197la) with the definition “ faire sa ronde pendant la nuit, garder.” 

°8 The expression ebesiin usun-i dayan recalls the expression PRIKEE (chu shui 
ts‘ao) (“following the water and grass”) of frequent occurrence in Chinese texts 
with reference to the northern nomads. Cf., e.g., note 214 on page 60 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” Cf. also Yiian shih 59 (ts‘é 19) .6b7. It is 
the same as beléiger-i dayaju “ following [their own] pastures,” which is found in line 
13 on page 14 of the Erdeni-yin erike (see note 23 above). 

The words ebesiin usun (“grass and water”) are constantly associated in Mon- 
golian. Cf., e.g., the words ebesiin usun-u jokimji-bar, which appear in the letter from 
ten Mongolian chiefs to the first emperor of the Ming dynasty (Huai i-yii “PF 
B. 1al-3al), which was published by Antoine Mostarrt in note 27 on page 82 of his 
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article “The Mongols of Kansu and Their Language” in Bulletin No. 8 of the 
Catholic University of Peking (December 1931) .75-89 +1 map, where he translated 
these words (p. 82a): “there where the pasturages (lit., the grass and water) are 
suitable.” In the Ordos dialect the words “ éwés usu ” have come to mean “ herbes ” 
(cf. A. Mosrarrt, op. cit. 2.544b) . 

°° Although the verb beléige- is registered in Kowatewskt’s Dictionaire 2.116a, we 
find only the definition “faire sortir (la lumiére).” In the Ordos dialect, however, we 
find the word attested as “Bélts‘é- mettre au paturage; pousser le bétail vers les 
endroits ou on les laissera paturer | . . . Lmo. beléige-, beléiye-]” (A. Mosrarrt, 
Dictionnaire ordos 1.65a). Cf. also the Kalmuck “ beltSexa weiden lassen (das vieh); 
in verschiedene richtungen zerstreuen, auseinander treiben. [belci-je, belci-ge-]” (G. 
J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, p. 42a). 

°°The verb butara-, which is registered in Kowatewskt's Dictionnaire 2.1176b- 
1177a, is known in the later written language only in the intransitive meanings of 
“se disperser, se répandre: fuir en désordre” (KowAatewsklI, ibid.). This is likewise 
the case in the Secret History. Cf. Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 24. The transitive usage 
of the verb butara- of our text is not, however, without parallel, for the verb tarqa-, 
a synonymn of butara-, is also used transitively in the first line of the Mongolian 
inscription in ’Phags-pa script on the interior east wall of the archway at Chii-yung- 
kuan EE ial. Marian Lewickl, op. cit., p. 60, n. 1, remarked: “t’ar-vax-san (11). 
Comme le montrent les accusatifs, le verbe intransitif tarxa- ‘se disperser, se répandre’ 
est employé ici au sens transitif. Un cas analogue est presenté par la [sic] verbe biitii- 
‘s’accomplir’ qui, dans la 15° strophe, apparait aussi en fonction de verbe transitif. 
A comp. l’emploi des verbes ile- ‘envoyer’ (dans les lettres des il-khans de Perse et. 
dans l’Histoire secréte) et ihe- ‘ protéger’ dans notre inscription.” 

I have in my possession the copy of “ Les inscriptions mongoles inédites . . .” which 
belonged to Paul Pettiot. With reference to the word “ biitiibei” which appears at 
the end of stanzas 15 and 16 on page 54 he made a marginal note to the effect that 
“4” should be intercalated between “tii” and “bei.” In note 167 on page 137 of 
his KpagpaTHaad mucbMeHHOCTb [Square Writing] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941) N. N. 
Popre also remarked: 

“ «WcnonHun >—biit'u-ebeyi. CnoBo 3To npouTeHo JleBHIKKHM HeMpaBHJIbHO 
Kak biit‘iibeyi (op. cit., p. 50, 54). Untaetca copcem scHo biit‘u: ebeyi. Kpome Toro, 
biit‘ubeyi 3eCb H HeEBO3MO2KHO, HOO raaron biiti- HenepexogHbii HM yIpaBJATb 
BHHHTeIbHbIM Mafe2KOM supuryani He MOMKeT, HOO 3HaYHT He « BbIIIOHATb », HO 
« coBepulaTbca ». TlostTomy oTMagaeT cKa3aHHoe JleBHUKUM (op. cit., p. 60) m0 
NOBOAY ynoTpeOmeHunA riarona biitii- B pomu MepexoHoro.” 

[“ ‘ Accomplished ’—biit‘u: ebeyi. This word (was) read by Lewicxr incorrectly as 
biit‘iibeyi (op. cit., p. 50, 54). It is read perfectly clearly biit'u:ebeyi. Besides that 
biit‘wbeyi (is) impossible here, because the verb biitii- (is) intransitive and cannot 
govern the accusative case supuryani, because (it) means not ‘to fulfill’, but ‘to be 
accomplished.’ Therefore, (what is) said by Lewicxr (op. cit., p. 60) about the use 
of the verb biitii- in the role of a transitive falls away.”] 

*1 This position of the pronoun anu, which is preposed instead of postposed, is not 
uncommon in the early texts. Cf. also anw ordu in lines 8 and 9 below and anu 
balyasun in line 10 below. Cf. also the Sino-Mongolian text of 1335, where we find 
anu medeliin irgen in line 41 of the Mongolian text. 
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%2 The word ordu is used here to translate the Chinese word KF (fu) “ palace.” 
For a comprehensive note on the word ordu cf. P. Pe.uror, TP 27 (1930) .208-210. 

33 The word sayisiyan is a converbum modale in -n of the verb sayisiya-, a denominal 
verb in -siya- from sayin “good.” The denominal suffix -siya- ~ -sige- of the early 
written language alternates with -siya- ~ siye-, the second being a development of the 
first. Thus, we find sayisiyaydaysan in line 16 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

84T.e., Shih-tsu huang-ti {en or Seten Qayan. See Introduction, note 72. 

35 The words mén odun barabasu are literally “when the same has finished going,” 
hence “after the same has gone.” This use of the verb bara- “to finish” is not 
un¢ommon. For a similar use of the same verb, namely one in which it lends the 
notion of “completely ” to a locution, cf. the words mani targa’ulun baraju (“ waiting 
until we had completely dispersed” [lit., “finishing causing us to disperse”]) and 
ani tarqa’ulun baraju (“waiting until they had completely dispersed ” [lit., “ finishing 
causing them to disperse ”]) found in the Secret History, §83 (YCPS 2.20b5) and 
§84 (YCPS 2.21b3) respectively, and cited on pp. 515-516 of my review of Erich 
Haeniscu’s Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (2nd ed.) in HJAS 12(1949). 
497-534. 

Te, “vice-daruyaci.” Wu= fu Bi) <p'iuk/ paw (Karucren, no. 52). Deest 
apud Dracunov. 

87 For kuan-ling-sui-lu-ta-pu-ying-fang-chu-sé-jén-chiang-téng-hu-ch‘ien-liang-tu-tsung- 
kuan-fu see Part I, note 44. Gon=kuan. See note 10 above. Ling=ling iH 
<‘liing (Karucren, no. 559). Cf. A. M. lig and ’Phags-pa liy (Dracunov, no. 343, 
where #4 [han] is a misprint for fA {ling]). Sui=sui BR<A. C. aie (Karucren, 
“no. 1009). Cf. A. M. zue and ’Phags-pa zue (Dracunov, no. 130). Luu =lu RE 
<A. C. luo’ (Karucren, no. 577). Cf. A. M. lu and ’Phags-pa lu (Dracunov, no. 
499). Da=ta 4J. Deest apud Karucren. (Cf., however, no. 999). Deest apud 
Dracunov. Bu = pu iii] <A. C. b'uo’ (Karuaren, no. 49). Deest apud Dracunov. 
Ying = ying EE <A. C. ciang (KaRucREN, no. 287). Deest apud Dracunov. Wang 
= fang We <A. C. <b'i’ang (Karucren, no. 25). Deest apud Dracunov. Juu = chu. 
See note 10 above. Sai = shai/sé. See note 10 above. Zin = jén. See note 10 above. 
Sang = chiang. See note 10 above. Ding = téng S$ <A. C. ‘tdi/‘tang (KARLGREN, no. 
811). Cf. A. M. tay and ’Phags-pa dhiy (Dracunov, no. 323). Qu=hu Fi <¢ ‘yuo 
(Karucren, no. 82). Deest apud Dracunov. Sen = chien $& <A. C. dz‘ien (Kart- 
GREN, no. 1072). Cf. also A. M. dz‘ien and ’Phags-pa tsen (Dracunov, no. 251). Lang 
=liang #8 <A.C. diang (Karucren, no. 541). Cf. A. M. liay and ’Phags-pa liay 
(Dracunov, no. 395). Duu = tu. See note 10 above. Sung =tsung. See note 10 
above. Gon = kuan. See note 10 above. Wuu = fu. See note 10 above. 

°8 Sin = hsiian “HL <A. C. <sidin (Karucren, no. 841). Cf. A. M. siien and 
*Phags-pa suén (Dracunov, no. 271). For a discussion of this word ef. note 151 on 
pages 118-119 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

8° Sangon < Chinese san-kuan 7‘. For a discussion of this term cf. note 109 on 
page 114 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” San = san fl <A. C. 
‘san’ (KarucREN, no. 767). Deest apud Dracunov. Gon = kuan ‘8 <A. C. ckudn 
(Karuoren, no. 447). Cf. A. M. kuan and ’Phags-pa gon (Dracunov, no. 254). 

‘© For the court rank ch‘ao-lich-ta-fu see Part I, note 46. Cau=ch‘ao BR <A. C. 
diéu / d’jiu ~(Karucren, no. 1183). Deest apud Dracunov. Le = lieh Al} <A: °C. 
lit (Karucren, no. 548). Cf. A. M. lie and ’Phags-pa le (Dracunov, no. 609). Dai 
= tai/ta. See note 9 above. Wu = fu. See note 9 above. 
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“1 For the word iyduriyulju cf. note 191 on page 123 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

42 For the court rank chung-shun-ta-fu see note 9 above. The words éau le daiwu 

. sin dgkegiiljiigii were first translated in note 151 on page 118 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 .. .” The words goyina . . . sin dgkegiiljiigii were also 
translated in note 191 on page 123 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

8 Literally, “there being ten odd years.” 

‘4 The words oraqu yarqu iiile literally translated mean “the entering and issuing 
affairs.” For oraqu, the older form of oroqu with the labial vowel (0) in the second 
syllable, cf., e.g. the entry Bawra = Bora on pages 414-415 of my article “The 
Mongolian Names and Terms in the History of the Nation of the Archers” in HJAS 
12 (1949) 400-443. Cf. also the words oran yarun in line 45 of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362. 

In Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire (3.2615b) we find another interesting example in 
which the terms are reversed: iinen kiiciin-iyer yarqu oroqui-yi kinan bayiéayaqui 
“avoir soin des revenus et des dépenses de |’état.” This text is from the Jarliy-iyar 
toytayaysan yadayadu Mongyol-un térii-yi jasaqu yabudal-un yamun-u qauli jiil-iin 
biéig 61 (ts‘é 46) .9a4-5, where we find bayiéay-a not bayiéayaqui. The passage in 
which the text is found reads as follows (61 [ts‘é 46].9a2-5): Sang-un qamuy alban-u 
kereglekii jiil-i éém Jang-dur saywysan sayid. Jirung qutwytu-luwy-a qamtubar iinen 
kiiéiin-iyer yarqu oroqui-yi kinan bayiéay-a. “For all the official expenditures of the 
Sang (Shang Pa), let the sayid resident in Jang (Tsang fig, i.e., Tibet), together 
with the Jirung Qutuytu, sincerely striving, examine with care the expenditures and 
the receipts.” (For the Chinese text cf. the Ch‘in-ting Li-fan-yiian tsé-li Sk FE HE 
BEA) Pi) 61 [ts‘é 47].5a4-5.) 

For another example which is remarkably similar to this passage of our own text, 
cf. ibid. 61 [ts‘é 46].8a4-8b4: jil biiri yarqu oroqui-dur iilegiiii iilegsen yayum-a jiiil 
monggii bui biigesii. bay-a kuu-dur oroyuléu qadayalayul. talbin kereglekiii-diir iilii 
kiiriiléekii jil-diir tokiyaldubasu. darui bay-a kuu-yin [8b] ménggii yayum-a-yi kereglen. 
gamuy kereglekii jiil bolbasu. sangjoodba yarqu oroqui-yi biigiide jakirbacu. basaéu 
gebliin-liige gamtubar Jang-dur sayuysan sayid-tur ergii. “If, in the case of the annual 
expenditures and receipts, there remain a surplus either in objects or in silver, let one 
deposit it in the little treasury and have [it] kept [there]. If one encounter a year in 
which one does not have enough to meet expenditures, [let one,] straightway using [8b] 
the silver and the objects of the little treasury, [defray them in this manner]; but, for 
all that which one expends, although the sangjoodba generally administer expenditures 
and receipts, let him again, together with the gebliin, present a report [concerning the 
matter] to the sayid resident in Jang (Tsang).” (For the Chinese text cf. op. cit., 
61[ts°é 47].4b5-5a2.) 

4° The term ed sang is literally “things storehouse.” The word sang is of Chinese 
origin. It probably was borrowed by the Mongols, however, from the Uighur Turkish, 
not directly from the Chinese. 

In note 2 on page 584 of his article “ Kao-tch’ang, Qoéo, Houo-tcheou et Qara- 
khodja,” avec une note additionelle de M. Robert Gaurniot, in JA 19 (1912) .579-603, 
Paul Petutior observed: 

“L’affriquée ts n’existait pas en turc, mais les Turcs pouvaient cependant la pro- 
noncer; d’ou le double traitement. Le ts est maintenu par exemple en ture ancien dans 
tsang (cf. F. W. K. Miuuer, Uigurica, 1908, in -4°, p. 29), qui transcrit le chinois 
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24 ts’ang, “grenier, magasin”, au lieu que ce méme mot a été emprunté en ture 
moderne de Kachgarie sous la forme ¢4\. sang (cf. Durrevi pE Ruins et GrenarD, 


Mission scientifique dans la Haute Asie, II, 262; yh [B] A BE Han houei ho pi, fol. 14; 
Evangile de saint Marc en ture kachgarien .y ro Po box} , Leipzig, 1898, p. 11, 26, 61; 


et sans doute le nom de Garmsang, “grenier chaud”, a l’est de Kachgar); ce mot 
chinois commode est d’ailleurs connu également des Tibétains (cf. Sarat CHanprRa 
Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 31, ot ke’u-tshan = ch. EE k’ou-ts’ang) ...” 

4° Although I render od biiri as “every year” it is literally “the years, each [and 
every one of them].” In using the plural, instead of the singular, the Mongolian 
translator thought not only of the years individually (biiri), but also of all the years 
collectively (od). 

47Tt must be observed that in the Mongolian text the monetary unit is not the 
same as that in the Chinese text, which reads (line 11) atk ae “ fifty odd 
myriads of min.” 

‘8 For the word siikes, a plural in -s of siike “axe,” “lingot” cf. note 123 on page 
118 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13835 . . .” 

*°In the “Remarques” on page 328 of “Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mon- 
golischen Ausgabe des Hiao-ching” by Walter Fucus and Antoine Mosrarrt in MS 
4 (1939) .825-329, the Reverend Mostarrt observed with reference to the word tiigem-e 
(al): 

“Pour le mot tiigem-e, nomen descriptionis d’un verbe tiige-, cf. le mot tiigd- “ finir, 
achever” du vocabulaire arabo-mongol d’Ibn Al-Muhanna (P. Melioranskii, Arab 
filolog o mongol’skom yazyke, dans Zapiski Vost. Otd. Imp. Russk. Arkheol. Ob3éestva, 
XV, St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 110) ainsi que le mot tiigetele, converbum terminale du 
méme verbe, qui, dans la traduction chinoise de |’Histoire secréte des Mongols, II, 
f. 34 recto (E. Haenisch, Niuca Tobca’an 92), est rendu par tsin keou {#2J “en 
quantité tout 4 fait suffisante ”.” 

°° For the expression job [= j6b] es-e boljuyu cf. my article “ The Expression Jéb 
Es-e Bol- in the Secret History of the Mongols in HJAS 11 (1948) .311-320. 

*t For Daidu cf. note 198 on page 124 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
Lo A 

°° The words Jii ji . . . job es-e boljwyu were first translated on page 315 of my 
article “The Expression Jéb Es-e Bol- in the Secret History of the Mongols” in 
HJAS 11 (1948) .311-320. Jii = chih = <A. C. és? (Karucren, no. 1214). Cf. A. M. 
Gi and ’Phags-pa 3i (Dracunov, no. 44). Ji = chih 38 <A. C. di (Karucren, no. 
184). Cf. A. M. 3% and ’Phags-pa éi (Dracunov, no. 91). 

°8 The words medeliin irgen are also found in line 41 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 and in line 4 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

°* The word sitii, a synonymn of metii used immediately above, was cited by the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt on ‘page 620b of Tome deuxiéme of his Dictionnaire ordos 
in connection with the Ordos form “ Sint‘ comme, 4 l’instar de, 4 la maniére de; il 
semble; pourtant, et pourtant . . . [620b] . . . [cf. Hist. secr., V, f. 36r. (Haenisch, 
164) sitii comme; mo. (inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1838--communic. de M. 
F. W. Cleaves) sitii id.]” (ibid., p. 620a-b). 

The word sitii is also attested in the Hsiao-ching (unpublished) 35a3-5, where we 


read: 
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[3] Mausi biéig-tiir sedkil-degen oyisiyaysan-i 
[4] qola ber biigesii oyir-a sitii sedkil-diir ele 
[5] ayulbasu umartaqu iidiir inu kejiy-e bolqu. 


“In the Maudi bidig (i.e, the Mao Shih (EHF) Book or Shih ching [##E)) [one 
has said]: ‘If, even though he be far, I but cause to be in [my] heart as if [he were] 
near [him] whom I have loved in my heart, when will come the day when I shall 
forget [him]?’” (The implication of the last remark is, of course, that “ This day will 
never come.”) 

This interesting text is a translation of the following stanza of the poem in the 
Shih ching entitled “Shih sang” pe “Wet Mulberry Trees” (cf. James Lecce, 
The Chinese Classics 4.414-415): 

fi Hp ts 


H a ARF 
i He GB BE 
ZLRR 


Lecce (op. cit. 4.415) rendered this stanza: 


“Tn my heart I love them, 

And why should I not say so? 

In the core of my heart I keep them, 
And never will forget them.” 


In translating this same stanza in The Hsido King [= The Sacred Books of the East 
(2nd ed., 1899) III], p. 486, James Lecce substituted the pronoun him for the them 
of his earlier translation: 


“In my heart I love him; 

And why should I not say so? 

In the core of my heart I keep him, 
And never will forget him.” 


In his commentary to the translation in The Chinese Classics (ibid. St. 4) Leccr 
remarked: “Ch‘ing [i.e., Cuéne Hsiian BLY —F. W. C.J] takes i here, as he 
always does, as meaning 3% , ‘far off,’ so that the line says, ‘But they are far off, 
and I cannot speak to them.’” 

It is interesting to observe not only that the Mongolian translation follows the 
interpretation of Caine Hsiian, but also that it uses in its rendering of the Chinese text 
the words gola ber biigesii oyir-a siti: sedkil-diir ayulbasu which are almost identical with 
the words gola ber biigesii oyira metii [10] sedkijii in lines 9 and 10 of the letter of 
Oljeitii of 1305 to Philippe le Bel and with qgolo ber bé’esii oyira metii sedkijii in 
the Secret History §199 (YCPS 8.10b4-5). Cf. Erich Harntscu, “Zu den Briefen der 
mongolischen Il-Khane Argun und Oljeitii an den Kénig Philipp den Schénen von 
Frankreich (1289 u. 1305) ,” Oriens 2 (1949) .216-235 (p. 231, note 9/10). 

On page 142 of his Wérterbuch, Harniscu defined the word Sitii in the Secret 
History as follows: “ -situ Wx e. Verbalnomen der Méglichkeit, Eignung, s. ide~ 
e&bar 195, 37°, . . .” There is no morphological justification for calling sitii a “ Ver- 
balnomen,” for like its synonymn metii it is really a postposition. 

°° This word, which I tentatively read kekiideglecegsen, for the reason which I shall 
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state below, is the nomen perfecti in -gsen of the hitherto unattested verb kekiidegleée-. 
In line 21 below we find kekiidegleéejii, which is the converbum imperfecti of the same 
kekiidegleée-. In both cases it translates the Chinese 4 (shih) “to lose.” Thus, we 
see, it is in the first instance the reading, not the meaning of the word, which presents 
a problem. 

If I have tentatively decided to read the word kekiidegleée- instead of kegiideglece- 
or gekiideglecée- or gegiidegleée-, not to mention other possibilities, it is because there 
is a word kekiideg from which a verb *kekiidegle- could be formed by the addition 
of the verbal suffix -ie. The first and serious obstacle which we encounter, however, is 
the fact that the word kekiidegleée- of our text has also the suffix -ée. Such a double 
verbal suffix -le + ée does not seem to be attested elsewhere. 

The word kekiideg (~ kekiireg) is registered in Kowa.ewskt’s Dictionnaire 3.2499b, 
with the readings “kegudeg, kegurek” and the definition of “le quartier de devant 
(d’un animal) Cs. d. Cor. ,,the trunk of the body, the whole body or flesh of an 
animal killed, except the skin, head, and the entrails “.” 

Kowa ewskI provided for this word two references to the chronicle of Sayang Seéen. 
The first is found in line 2 on page 194 in the passage which reads: Ortoyud tayisi 
Ibiri-yin kekiideg-iyer sibtu qarbuysan Bayaliy-un Dargan. I. J. Scumut translated 
this (p. 195): “sodann auch den Darchan der Bajalik, welcher den Taischi [birt der 
Ortoghod durch einen Pfeilschuss in die Brust verwundete; . . .” The second is found 
in line 10 on page 228, where it appears twice in the passage which reads: minu kol- 
diir tulai ebecitei biilege: urida tere tulai-ban kédéliigsen-diir morin-u kekiideg-tiir 
oroyulbasu sayin: kemekiii-e morin alayulju kekiideg-tiir inu kél-iyen diiriibesii. 
Scumipt translated this (p. 229): “« Vor lingerer Zeit hatte ich eine Krankheit am 
Fusse, Tolai genannt. Es wurde mir als Mittel gegen diese Krankheit angerathen, 
wenn die Schmerzen sich einstellen, die Fiisse in die offene Brust eines (frischge- 
schlachteten) Pferdes zu stecken . . .»” Scumupt’s translation of this text is not quite 
correct, as indicated by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, who, in a letter to me dated 
23 April 1951, wrote: : 

“.. . Proprement ce texte devrait étre traduit comme suit: “J’avais la goutte aux 
pieds. Comme autrefois, [un jour] que j’avais un accés de goutte, on me dit: ‘Si l’on 
met [les pieds] dans la poitrine d’un cheval, cela est [un] bon [reméde]’, et que, faisant 
abattre un cheval, j’introduisis mes pieds dans sa poitrine,... .”” 

In a letter to me dated 9 June 1950 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt very kindly 
communicated the following valuable comments on the word kekiideg ~ kekiireg: 

“. . . Le mot que Kowalewski écrit kegudek, kegurek est probablement & lire kekiideg, 
kekiireg. Ces mots sont en effet en ordos ce“xwwek, ce*xurek “thorax, poitrine ”. 
En tout cas, en citant les textes de S. S., je lirais kekiideg, parce que telle est encore 
a présent la prononciation ordos (le G<k initial ordos est d’apparition secondaire). 
Mais le premier texte ne peut étre donné d’aprés l’édition de Schmidt: il est altéré. 
Mes manuscrits portent en effet: Abayai-dur ildiin dgéii ejin (= ejen)-diir qoryoda- 
yuluysan (un des mss. a fautivement qooryadayuluysan) Ger-iin noyad Ortayud 
tayisi; Iberi-yin kekiideg-iyer (un des mss. a kekiideg) sibtu qarbuysan Tiimed 
Baygmalad dargan “le tayisi Ortayud des Ger-iin noyad (m. i m.: “les fonctionnaires 
des [8] Tentes [Blanches de Cinggis]) qui donna une épée a Abayai et permit a ce 
dernier de se réfugier chez le Seigneur (= qui tacha de sauver Abayai en lui laissant 
chercher refuge dans la tente out -reposent les reliques de Cinggis) ; Bayamalad darqan 
des Tiimed qui tira une fléche 4 travers la poitrine d’Iberi”. Cf. aussi le Moung kou 
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iuen liu, VI, f. 9r., 1. 3-4, ou l’on voit que, tout en travaillant sur un manuscrit fautif, 
le traducteur a bien vu que tayisi ne détermine pas Iberi mais est en apposition avec 
Ortayud. Tayisi est le titre du plus haut fonctionnaire chez les Dargad, gardiens des 
Huit tentes blanches. Voir Dict. ord., p. 653b. Iberi portait aussi le titre de tayisi, 
mais il n’était pas Darqad mais Yiingsiyebii. C’est parce que Iberi portait aussi le 
titre de tayisi que Schmidt s’est trompé et n’a pas vu que le mot tayisi se rapporte 
a Ortayud. Si le mot tayisi se rapportait ici 4 Iberi, on n’aurait pas tayist [beri mais 
Iberi tayisi.” 


“En ce qui concerne |’étymologie du verbe de l’inscription que vous écrivez kekii- 
degleée- par kekiideg “ poitrine, thorax’, je n’ose pas dire que vous ayez tort ou qu'une 
telle étymologie soit impossible (je pense en effet que le sens premier de kekiideg est 
“objet creux a l’intérieur” et de l’idée de “creux, vide” a celle de “perdre” il n’y 
a pas trés loin), mais je dois avouer qu’elle ne me sourit pas beaucoup pour les 
deux raisons suivantes: 1. nous ne sommes pas sirs de la prononciation: kekiidegleée-? 
kegiidegleée-? gegiidegleée-?, etc. 2. nous ignorons la signification du suffixe -leée-.” 

I should like to avail myself of this opportunity to mention that in a letter to me 
dated 16 April 1950 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote, with reference to “The 
History of the Nation of the Archers (The Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc‘” translated 
and published by the late Robert P. Buake and Professor Richard N. Frye in the 
HJAS 12 (1949) .269-399: 

“. . Un passage m’a intéressé tout particuliérement. Celui de la p. 331 od nous 
voyons, un médecin juif prescrire comme reméde contre la goutte de mettre le pied 
dans la cavité abdominale d’un garcon fraichement éventré. Sayang-seéen raconte (éd. 
de Schmidt, p. 228) que son bisaieul ayant eu une attaque de goutte on lui conseilla 
de mettre le pied dans la poitrine d’un cheval fraichement tué.” 

This valuable observation by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt serves not only as a 
commentary on the passage in question in the History of the Nation of the Archers, 
but also on the second of the texts from the chronicle of Sayang Seéen, which has been 
cited above. 

While admitting that my reading is tentative and that my etymology is extremely 
hypothetical, I further venture to propose that the verb kekiideglece- may literally 
have meant “to regard [someone] as a kekiideg,” i.e., “to regard [someone] as an 
[empty] cavity.” Since the word is used, at least in the present text, only with 
reference to the deceased, it would follow, given this premise, that the deceased was 
regarded as a kegiideg, i.e., “ an [empty] cavity.”” Some support for this interpretation 
is found in the following statement which the Reverend Antoine Mostarrr kindly 
formulated, at my request, in a letter to me dated 1 November 1950: 

“Pour ce qui regarde le mot kekiideg, quand j’ai entendu la phrase marquée dans 
le Dict. ord., p. 265a ene vol66 cew"xupegi-ts‘in a‘ts‘inzi Bolk'“é “impossible de trans- 
porter 4 dos d’animal tous tes coffres et jarres” (m. 4 m. “tes sept thorax ”)—Pour 
le sens du mot polé voir p. 150b—,j’ai eu nettement l’impression que c’était une malé- 
diction voilée, dont le sens était: “Tu veux me faire transporter tes coffres et jarres, 
mais cela n’est pas possible; puisses-tu mourir et que ton thorax, aprés la disparition 
des chairs, devienne une carcasse vide comme ces coffres et jarres!” Beaucoup de 
malédictions mongoles sont indirectes et voilées.” 
°6 The word buyuysan is a nomen perfecti in -ysan of the verb buyu-, which is not 
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registered in Kowa.ewskt’s Dictionnaire. The word is attested, however, in the Secret 
History §§90 and 93. Haerniscu registered it in his Wérterbuch (p. 21) as follows: 
“buhuhu 4 (decken), hier = hinfallen lassen, hinwerfen 90, 93, sa’uluha ban ke’ere 
—ju talbiba, er warf seinen Melkeimer auf die Erde (Steppe) 90.29’.” It is true that 
in the first instance (YCPS 2.29b2), where we have the form bwyuju, the Chinese 
gloss is xe (kai) and in the second (YCPS 2.35a2), where we have the form buyuwysan, 
the Chinese gloss is 347 A (kai-lé-ti). There is, however, nothing either in these 
glosses or in the free translations, rae Ty (YCPS 2.31bl) and # PAY (YCPS 
2.36a2) respectively, which even remotely suggests the meaning “ werfen,” which 
Haeniscu assigned to this word. The fact is that in translating buyuju as “ warf” and 
buyuysan as “ geworfenen” on pages 19§90 and 20§93 respectively of Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1948), Hazniscu seems to have misunderstood the 
word e kai, which, it is true, means “to cover,” but also means “to put away,” “to 
lay away.” Cf., e.g., Tz‘u-hai, FA 4, p. 84a, where the third meaning of kai is HE fi 
(yen-pi) “to conceal,” “to secrete,” “to hide.” The fact is that the word buyu- 
means “to put away,” “to lay away,” “to conceal,” “to secrete,” “to hide.” Thus 
both in this inscription and in the Secret History the meaning of the word is literally 
“to put away with the intention of concealing.” ‘With reference to the burial of the 
deceased it is exactly comparable to the English expression “to lay away.” 

The passages in which the word occurs in the Secret History are the following: (1) 
ger-diir-iyen ba iilii odun nambuya sa’uluya-ban ke’er-e buyuju talbiba. “ And without 
even going to his yurt, he (i.e., Bo’ortu) put aside his leather bucket and leather 
measure, concealing [them] in the steppe.” (2) .. . ha’ulllju odéu ke’er-e buyuwysan 
nambuya sa’uluya-ban aéiraba. “... he (i.e., Bo’ortu) galloped off and departed and 
fetched his leather bucket and leather measure which he had concealed in the steppe.” 

On page 45 of his CrapHHHoe MOHrombcKOe cKa3aHie o Unurucxant [Ancient 
Mongolian Account About Cingiskhan] in Tpyabt Unenos Poccilickoi Jlyxosuoit 
Muccin Bb Ilexunt [Works of the Members of the Russian Religious Mission in 
Peking], Tome IV (St. Petersburg, 1866), pp. 1-258, the Archimandrite Palladij 
translated the words RET of the free translation as “ IPHKPbIB’b UX TpaBoki ” 
[“ having covered them with grass ”] and on page 47 he translated the words EPA 
as “UMb CIIPATAHHble NOAb TpaBoki ” [“ concealed by him under the grass ”]. 

57 For this name see Part I, note 56. Qon = Huan 534 <A. C. cyxudn (Karucren, 
no. 449). Deest apud Dracunov. Si=hsi <A. C. ‘xji (KARLGREN, no. 129). 
Deest apud Dracunov. Ling =ling #4 <A. C. ‘ling (Karucren, no. 559). Deest 
apud Dracunov. 

8 See note 31 above. 

5° For this person see Part I, note 58. Tai=t‘ai K <A. C. ta? (KaArucREN, no. 
963). Cf. also A. M. ¢t'ai and ’Phags-pa t‘aj (Dracunov, no. 147). Tong = huang 
BCA. C. “yang (Karucren, no. 104). Cf. also A. M. yuay and ’Phags-pa yoy 
(Dracunov, no. 401). Tin =hou JR <A. C. ‘yau (Karucren, no. 78). Cf. also 
A. M. yiu and the ’Phags-pa yiw (Dracunov, no. 442). Luu = lu. See note 16 above. 
Gui = kuo [BJ <A. C. kak (Karuoren, no. 118). Cf. A. M. kue and ’Phags-pa gue 
(Dragunov, no. 669, where gue appears to be a misprint for gué). Cf. also note 13 on 
page 96 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” Tong = huang. See above. 
Guu = ku ta] <A. C. ckuo (Karucren, no. 423). Deest apud Dracunov. Qui = hui 

<A. C. cxjwei (Karucren, no. 1314). Deest apud Dracunov. Wun = wén 3 
<A. C. «miuan (Karucren, no. 1315). Deest apud Dracunov. Yi=i Bx. Deest 
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apud Karucren et Dracunov. Wuu = fu Wik <A. C. piuk (Karteren, no. 52). Cf. 
A. M. fu and ’Phags-pa huuw (Dracunov, no. 696). Jin=chén FAA. C. citing 
(KarucrEN, no. 1192). Cf. A. M. éiy and ’Phags-pa 3iy (Dracunov, no. 335). Siu = 
shou #E <A. C. Zigu’ (Karucren, no. 899). Cf. A. M. siz and ’Phags-pa Siw 
(Dracunov, no. 469). Dai = tai/ta. See note 9 above. Jang = chang fe <A. C. 
diang/‘tiang (Karucren, no. 1174). Cf. A. M. 3‘ay and ’Phags-pa éay (Dracunov, 
no. 384). Gung = kung ZS <A. C. ckung (Karucren, no. 475). Cf. A. M. kuy and 
*Phags-pa guy (Dracunov, no. 553). Cf. also note 13 on page 96 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” Ju=chu =E <A. C. déiu (Karuoren, no. 1245). 
Cf. A. M. éi and ’Phags-pa 3éu (Dracunov, no. 540). 

°° Through an inadvertence, the words “is the daughter of the” and some of the 
Chinese characters were misplaced in the translation of this text which I presented in 
note 202 on page 123 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

°1 For this emperor see Part I, note 61. 

°° For this name see Part I, note 62. 

°° For this word see note 14 above. 

°* For the kesig or “imperial guard” cf. note 70 on page 112 of “The Sino-Mon- 
golian Inscription of 1335 . . .” It will be observed that the Chinese text (line 13) 
also mentions the fact that he was appointed [kung-hsiang-]tu-tsung-kuan-ful & FH | 
ADR AF and made a fu-tsung-kuan Bi AzE. See Part I, note 64. 

°> For the expression yeke or-a sayuysan cf. note 17 on pages 106-107 of “ The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1835 . .. ,” where the words yeke ... qoyina of this 
inscription were first cited and translated. 

°° Tt will be observed that the offices and titles which now appear in lines 13-14 of 
the Mongolian text do not appear in the Chinese text until line 23. For the office of 
t‘i-tien see Part I, note 116. Ti = t% #2 <A. C. dtei (Karueren, no. 890). Cf. A. M. 
di and ’Phags-pa ti (Dracunov, no. 171). Dem = tien BE <A. C. ‘tiem (KARLGREN, 
no. 1162). Cf. A. M. dem and ’Phags-pa dem (Dracunov, no. 198). 

°7 For the féng-ch‘én-k‘u see Part I, note 116. Wung = féng ZS <A. C. ‘biong 
(Karucren, no. 34). Cf. A. M. fuy and ’Phags-pa huuy (Dracunov, no. 590). Cin 
= ch‘én = <A. C. &ién (Karuaren, 1197). Deest apud Dracunov. Ku = k‘u 
<A. C. k‘uo’ (Karucren, no. 431). Cf. A. M. k'u and ’Phags-pa k‘u (Dracunov, no. 
481). 

°S For the office of shang-kung-shu-ling see Part I, note 117. Sang= shang fr 
<A. C. Ziang’ (Karucren, no. 856). Cf. A. M. gay and ’Phags-pa gay (Dracunov, 
no. 393). Gung = kung Jy <A. C. ckung (Karucren, no. 469). Cf. A. M. kuy and 
’Phags-pa guy (Dracunov, no. 554). Su = shu RB <A. C. 3i”0’ (KARLGREN, no. 918). 
Deest apud Dracunov. Ling =ling 4P <A. C. lidng’ (Karucren, no. 558). Cf. 
A. M. liy and ’Phags-pa liy (Dracunov, no. 342). 

°° For the rank chih-shéng-shé-jén see Part I, note 118. Ji = chih iB6. <A. C. d"iak 
(Karucren, no, 1220). Deest apud Dracunov. Sing = shéng FY <A. C. ‘song/‘siting 
(Karueren, no. 875). Cf. A. M. say and ’Phags-pa shiy (Dracunov, no. 332). Se = 
shé @F <A. C. sia’ (Karucren, no. 863). Cf. A. M. sie and ’Phags-pa §é (Dracunov, 
no. 26). Sin = jén me <A. C. msién (Karucren, no. 930). Cf. A. M. Zin and 
*Phags-pa Zin (Dracunov, no. 292). In line 1 of the cap and lines 2 and 6 of the text 
above we have seen the same Chinese word transcribed 2-in. See note 10 above. 

70 For the office of fu-tsung-kuan see Part I, note 119. Wu=fu fil] . See note 36 
above. Sung = tsung a. See note 10 above. Gon = kuan ae. See note 10 above. 

™ For the kung-hsiang-fu see Part I, note 119. Gung = kung = <A. C. ckiung 


8 
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(Karcren, no. 586). Sang = hsiang ya: | <A. C. «siang’ (Karucren, no. 786). Deest 
apud Dracunov. Wuu = fu if . See note 10 above. 

72 See note 38 above. 

73 For the court rank féng-hsiin-ta-fu see Part I, note 120. Wung = féng. See note 
67 above. Kun =hsiin ll <A. C. xiuan’ (Karucren, no. 1261). Cf. A. M. xiin and 
’Phags-pa héun (Dracunov, no. 308). Dai=ta/tai. See note 9 above. Wu = fu. 
See note 9 above. 

™4 For the word diiled cf. notes 103 and 105 on page 115 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 .. .” 

*° For the word kegiir “tomb” cf. note 45 on page 103 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 ... ,” where the words kegiir . . . bayiyultuyai of this inscription 
were first cited and translated. 

“6 Tt was the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who first deciphered this word which I 
had tentatively read del . . ? . . without great conviction. In his letter of 26 August 
1950 he wrote: “Il y a beaucoup de chance, 4 mon avis, qu’on doive lire dayuri- 
yayulun. Ce qui a été pris pour un / est trop court pour étre cette lettre. Il s’agit, 
je pense, d’un défaut de la pierre. Pour ce passage, cf. inser. de 1335, 1. 55: kegiir-tiir 
yeke bii tas bayiyulju .. . sayid iiiles-i . . . dayuriyayulun. Ici nous aurions la méme 
chose: sayid iiiles-i dayuriyayulun kegiir-tiir inu bii tas bayiyultuyai.” 

*7 In the Chinese text of this inscription the author refers to himself once (line 2) as 
Curren Hsi-ssii 45 (E35 (see Part I, note 12). In citing this passage of the Mongolian 
text in a previous publication I transcribed the Mongolian counterpart of CuteH Hsi-ssi 
as Ge Qiisi. Cf. the citation in note 44 on page 103 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862 .. .” I now regard this as erroneous and revert to a reading which I had 
originally established. That Ge = Chieh #%, the surname of the author of the Chinese 
text, is not to be doubted. Chieh< A. C. kiot (Karucren, no. 73). Deest apud 
Dracunov. The personal name of the Chinese author, Hsi-ssi, would, in the Mon- 
golian transcriptions of this period—transcriptions in the Uighur script—be written 
*Qiisi. (In accordance with the practice of such transcriptions, *qii = hsi {% CAL. 
cyiei [KarucREN no. 126]. Deest apud Dracunov. Cf., however, hsi Fe <A. C. viei 
[Karucren, no. 126]. Cf. A. M. xi and ’Phags-pa hei [Dracunov, no, 163]. *Si = ssi 
I; <A. C. «sie [Karuacren, no. 816]. Cf. A. M. si and ’Phags-pa shi [Dracunov, no. 
75|.) For this reason, I permitted myself to adopt such a reading, when I cited this 
passage in the note referred to above. In so doing, I took the letter which is either 
an o or a wu for an 2, considering that it resembled an o or a wu because of a defect in 
the stone. In the case of s, I considered that the two dots on the right-hand side were, 
in reality, additional defects in the stone. For this reason, I read s, not §. I am now 
convinced that such a reading is incorrect, because the word occurs a second time in 
line 31 below, where the writing is identical with that in this line, i.e., wu or o instead 
of 7 and s instead of §. That being true, it is obvious that this cannot be a tran- 
scription of the personal name of the author of the Chinese text. Nor can it be his 
tei “f2 (“style”) which was Man-shuo Sif. Cf. Yiian shih 181 (ts‘é 54) 15a 10. 
This would have been transcribed *Man-suo. 

* The word, as we have it, may be read qiusi / yiusi or qiosi / yios. I am now in- 
clined to think that it is a title, not a name. From his biography in the Yiian shth 
we know that Cureu Hsi-ssii was promoted from the office of Han-lin tai-chih @PAK 
$$ il] to that of Chi-hsien hsiich-shih 4EPEAR+-. (See Part I, note 13.) We also 
learn from his biography that the Emperor personally appointed him a K‘uet-chang-ko 
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kung-féng-hsiieh-shih Az Tt Pel fe BE SA, an appointment which was changed on 
the very day he set out to assume his duties to that of Han-lin chih-hsiieh-shih op 
iA fA-b. Later he was elevated to the office of [Han-lin-]shih-chiang-hsiich-shih 
(epee (Feb. (See Part I, note 13.) That Curen Hsi-ssii would have been 
addressed as hsiieh-shih -+- (“secretary”) by his contemporaries is beyond doubt. 
This being so, the word in the Mongolian text, which has proved so troublesome, may 
be the transcription of hsiieh-shith. In the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 13835 and in that of 1862 we have seen the term hsiieh-shih transcribed 
kausi. (Cf. the “Indices verborum mongolicorum.”) In these inscriptions, kau = 
hsiieh aL <A. C. yak (Karucren, no. 173). Cf. A. M. xiaw and ’Phags-pa hiaw 
(Dracunov, no. 651). Si=shih ~<A. C. ‘dz‘i (Karucren, no. 877). Cf. A. M. 
dz and ’Phags-pa ¢hi (Dracunov, no. 96). In accordance with the usual practice in 
these transcriptions, the i sound of the Chinese is not accounted for. Cf., e.g., daw for 
tiao J] and Lau for Liao ¥£ (“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1885... ,” pp. 
81 and 86). It is obvious, however, that the Ancient Mandarin pronunciation xiay 
reconstructed by Dracunov on the basis of the ’Phags-pa transcription hiaw as well 
as the transcription kau of the inscriptions of 1335 and 1362’do not materially assist 
us here. It must not be forgotten, however, that side by side with the Mandarin 
pronunciation hsiieh / hsiao for FA there is still another: hsio. On page 891 of 
Bernhard Karucren’s “ Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise” (“Dictionnaire”) [= 
Archives d’études orientales, Vol. 15 :4(1924) .708-898 -+ “Table des matiéres”], we 
find fio registered for Ssii-ch‘uan and Nan-ching. (For the interpretation of the 
symbol ; cf. Bernhard Karucren, “ Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise,” pp. 281-282 
[= Archives d’études orientales, Vol. 15 (1915) .1-316].) For other pronunciations 
registered by KaruGREN, which are phonologically close, cf., e. g., Lan-chou, P‘ing-liang, 
Hsi-an, San-shui, and K‘ai-féng siio, Huai-ch‘ing and Féng-t‘ai gia, and Kuei-hua, 
T‘ai-yiian. and Hsing-hsien fi. In view of this, I tentatively propose that the 


enigmatic word be read qiosi, regarding gio as a transcription of hsio (~ hsiieh ~ 
hsiao). The second element si = shih “+ <A. C. ‘dz‘i (Karucren, no. 877). Cf. 
A. M. dz’ and ’Phags-pa chi (Dracunov, no. 96). 

In formulating this hypothesis, I have not failed to take into consideration the 
possibility of a very serious objection: Cutexn Hsi-ssii would not and did not refer to 
himself as Curen hsiieh-shih. In the Chinese text he properly and deferentially 
referred to himself once as Cutex Hsi-ssii (line 2) and once as ch‘én (“the subject ”’) 
(line 14). Since the Mongolian text is a translation of the Chinese, one would expect 
to find either a transcription of Chieh Hsi-ssi or a translation of ch‘én, which would 
be boyol. The fact that we find neither is, however, not extraordinary, if we recall 
that both the Chinese and Mongolian contemporaries of CuteH Hsi-ssii would have 
referred to him as Cuten hsiieh-shih. Hence, the Mongolian translator, in having 
Cuten Hsi-ssii unconventionally refer to himself as Ge qiosi (Cuten hsiich-shih) in 
the Mongolian version of the inscription of which he was the author, was probably 
influenced by the fact that, when he himself conventionally addressed or referred to 
Cuieu Hsi-ssii, he did so by calling him Gr qiosi (Cuiex hsiieh-shih) . 

*8In the sentence bii tas-un bitigi bi Ge qiosi-yi jogiyatuyai kemleln jrly boljuyu 
the double accusative (-i) ... (-yi) is interesting. The first (-?) marks the object of 
Jogiyatuyyai, the second (-yt) the subject, but bi, being in apposition, is in the nomi- 
native. For a parallel construction cf. note 44 on pages 102-103 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362... ,” where this text was first cited and translated. 
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In the epithet suu-tan degediis, the word suu-tan is the plural in -tan of suu-tu 
(“having fortune”). For the word suu cf. note 31 on pages 100-101 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 13862 .. .” The word degediis is a pluralis majestatis in -s 
of degedii “supreme.” Cf. notes 206 and 282 on pages 124 and 128 respectively of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13835 . . .” 

8° Although the word in question seems to be (?) isiyekiii, such a word is, to the 
best of my knowledge, not attested elsewhere. I presume that it is synonymous with 
nigiileskiii. 

81 The word délegen is probably the same word as that which KowaLewskI registered 
in his Dictionnaire (3.192la) with the reading “ dulughen” and the definition “lieu 
élevé qui va en montant et en descendant d’une maniére unie et en talus.” In Ordos 
we find “pélén doux, doucement, lentement, qui est en pente douce; pas loin, proche 
Pood viloo-si gapzar terrain en pente assez douce; . . . [mo. déliigen] (A. Mosrarrt, 
Dictionnaire ordos 1.156a). In Kalmuck we find “délen gleichmiitig, still, gelassen, 
friedlich, ruhig | d. wl“s wohlhabendes volk; d. gazr friedliches land (wo man nichts 


zu fiirchten hat); d. édy stiller tag (ohne unwetter); d. tig ruhiges, gleichmiitiges, 
gleichgiiltiges wort; dim. délekp sehr od. etwas mehr ruhig; déletsr ziemlich gleichmiitig, 
ruhig; d. silky sanfter wind. [déliigen]” (Ramsrept, op. cit., p. 98a). 

If this identification be correct, we should observe that délegen is an alternate form 
of déliigen. The form délegen-e is a dat.-loc. in -e (see ayui-a immediately preceding 
and belgetei-e in line 24 below) with the meaning of “in a gentle manner.” 

8°'The word orayuluyad is the converbum perfecti in -yad of orayW- (the -u- 
between -yul- and -yad being the union vowel) which is the causativus in -yul- of ora- 
“to enter.” The form orayuluyad literally means “having caused to enter [as 
subjects],” hence, “having subjugated.” The form ora- with the -a- vowel in the 
second syllable, instead of the labial -o- vowel, is the early form of this word. See 
note 44 above. 

°3 The word ediigeki, which is registered in KowA.ewsk1’s Dictionnaire (1.201a), is 
composed of ediige “now” + the suffix -ki. For this suffix cf. note 58 on page 111 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 . . .”. The word appears also in line 32 of 
the Mongolian text of the same inscription. 

®*The words bicig erdem which I translate “science of [Chinese] classical books ” 
render the words eARW (hsiieh-wén) of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 73. That 
the word biéig was used at this time to designate Chinese classical books is clear 
from the fact that in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching (unpublished) the 
term Mausi bitig (Mausi [Mao shih 363} Book) is the constant translation of the 
Chinese iF (Shih) “The Odes.” Cf. the note by Antoine Mosrarrt on page 329 of 
the article which he and Walter Fucus published in MS 4 (1939) 825-329 under the 
title “ Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen _Ausgabe des Hsiao-ching.” See 
also note 54 above. In the same translation the term Sangsu a (Sangéu [Shang shu 
fr FE] Book) renders (4a6) the Chinese 7A (Fu hsing) “The Punishments [of 
the Prince] of Fu,” a book of the Shu ching #¥#€ also called Fil (Lit hsing) 
“Punishments [of the Prince] of Li.” On page 16la of N. N. Poprr’s Monrompceknit 
¢nopapb Mykagaumat An-aga6 [The Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat al-Adab], 
Yactb JI-II [Part I-II| (Moscow-Leningrad, 1938), the word erdem is defined 
“nayKka” [science]. Although this definition of the word is not found in Kowa- 
LEWSKI’s Dictionnaire, we do find that of “art” in the term ¢erig-iin erdem “Vart 
militaire” (1.26la). 
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85 The word diitiim ~ dutum “each,” “every.” Neitner of these forms is registered 
in Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire. The word is well attested in the Secret History in the 
form tutum. Cf. Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 156. Like its synonym biiri “ each,” 
“every,” it regularly follows the word with which it is associated. 

In note 10 on pages 443-444 of “The Sino-Mongolian Edict of 1453 in the Topkapi 
Saray: Miizesi” in HJAS 13 (1950) 431-446, with reference to térge ~ torya, I stated 
that B. Ya. Vuapimircov had observed on page 126§67 of his CpaBHuTembHaa 
rpaMMaTHKa MOHIFOJbCKOrO NHCbMCHHOPO A3bIKa H XaJIXaCKOrO HapeuHA [Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Mongolian Written Language and the Khalkha Dialect] (Lenin- 
grad, 1929), that there is in Mongolian a substantial number of pairs of words of which 
those constituting any given pair differ phonologically from each other only by the 
fact that one belongs to the back-guttural class and the other to the front-palatal, each 
having for the most part the same meaning or, at least, one which is semantically 
related to the other. The numerous examples of this phenomenon cited by VLapIMIRCOV 
on pages 127-131 of his Grammar include “ dutum—~ tutum / diitiim ~ titiim 
« KaxK bl »” (p. 180). 

86 The words siltayan inu yayun kemebesii may be compared with the words siltayan 
anu yayun kemebesii which are found in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching 
(unpublished) in the passage reading (18b6-19a1) : 


[6] siltayan anu 
[7] yayun kemebesii téb ujayur tagimdayu bolqui-aéa 
[19a] [1] wlam boljuyui. 


“Tf [you] say, ‘ What [was] the reason for it (lit., “ them”) ?,’ it was in consequence 
of the fact that the central origin (i.e., the true source) [19a] [whence these teachings 
of the Boydas Sayid proceeded] was the fact that [the latter] were filial.” 

This is a translation of the Chinese Sry Ps A which James Leacr, The 
Hsiao King [= The Sacred Books of the East (2nd ed., 1899) III], p. 479, translated: 
“What they proceeded from was the root (of filial piety implanted by Heaven) .” 

87 The words tngri-yin jayayabar térégsen kii bui j-e recall the opening words of 
the Secret History (§1) (YCPS 1.1a2-8): Cinggis gahan-nu huja’ur. De’ere tenggeri- 
eée jaya’atu térégsen bérte Gino aju’u. “The origin of Cinggis Qahan. There was a 
bluish wolf which was born with [its] destiny from Heaven above.” 

88 The word égiyemiir is registered in Kowa.ewskt’s Dictionnaire 1.566b, where we 
find égiyemer ~ égiyemiir “ celui qui donne volontairement; distributeur de l’auméne.” 
In his interesting note “O6 OMHOM caOBe, BCTpedaioulemca B rpaMote Mmb-xaHa 
Aryun’a” [“Sur un mot se trouvant dans la lettre d’Il-Khan Aryun”’] on page 152 of 
Jloxnagpr Akagemun Hayx CCCP 1929 (Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences 
de VURSS) B. Ya. Vuaprmircov demonstrated that in Mongolian there are two parallel 


verbal roots with an identical meaning: égi- || dgii- (éggii-)~ dg- “to give.’ With 
reference to the word 6giyemer he wrote: 
“TIOQAHHHOCTb OCHOBbI Ggi- MOATBeEpPxKWaeTCA CNEMYIOUMMH aHHbIMu. B 


MOHTI.-IHCbM. XOPOLUO H3BeCTHO COBO égiyemer ‘ alOWlHii, NOLawUulNH, wep, 
Onaroxetemb ’ < *dgi-ge-mer® < V*égi- ‘aBaTb’; NapatnembHo c 93ToH gopmol 
BCTpeyaeTca U dgiiyemer ~ Oggiiyemer ‘ id.’ < *dgii-ge-mer < Vigii- ~ Gg- ‘ MaBaTb’. 








2O cydduxce -ya- ~ -ge->-ya-~-ye- cM. G. J. Ramstedt, Zur verbstammbild- 
ungslehre der mong.-turk. sprachen, JSFou, XXVIII, 3, p. 10.” 
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[“ The authenticity of a base dgi- is confirmed by the following data. In the Mong. 
Writ. the word dégiyemer ‘giving, presenting, generous, benefactor ’< * ogi-ge-mer® < 
V*égi- ‘to give’ [is} well known; parallelly with this form there is encountered also 
égiiyemer ~ dggiiyemer ‘id.’ < *égii-ge-mer < Végii- ~ 6g- ‘to give.’ 





2On the suffix -ya-~ -ge->-ya-~-ye- v. G. J. Ramstedt, Zur verbstammbild- 
ungslehre der mong.-tiirk. sprachen, JSFou, XXVIII, 3, p. 10.”] 

8° The compound degel qubéasun is attested in the Secret History as de’el qubéasun. 
For referenees cf. Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 34. In his discussion of the word hula’an 
“red” on pages 223-224 of his article “Les mots a h initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans 
le mongol des xiii® et xiv® siécles” in JA (1925) 193-263, Paul Priuior remarked: 
“Le mot se retrouve dans RaSidu-’d-Din, & propos de la troupe qu’on appelait en 
chinois hong-kiun, «l’armée rouge», les Hula’an-digilin (« vétements rouges») de 


Hs 251; [224] M. Blochet (Hist. des Mongols, II, ?*, et App., p. 25) a adopté QUIS 


ch 9 «les habits rouges». Je ne veux pas discuter ici le second élément de la 
restitution; il y aurait beaucoup & dire sur mo. dégiilén, da’al (mo. écrit dabdl et 
diigiil) , ses correspondants tures et les formes prises par le mot en persan; .. .” 

°° The word nemesiin, which, to the best of my knowledge, is not attested elsewhere, 
is a substantive derived from the verb neme- (“to add,” “to contribute”) by means 
of the suffix -siin, which is both deverbal and denominal. As remarked by N. Poppe 
on page 99§8 “ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen” in Keleti Szemle 
20 (1923-1927) 89-125, “ Das deverbale Nominalstammbildungssuffix -swn wird von den 
Grammatiken gewéhnlich nicht zu den lebenden Suffixen gezihlt, obgleich es ungemein 
oft vorkommt.” 

In his letter of 26 August 1950 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked: “Le 
mot nemesiin est synonyme de nemegesiin et de nemeri “ addition ”.” 

°t The word kiiriigsed is the plural in -d of kiiriigsen, nomen perfecti in -gsen of 
kiir- “to arrive,” “to attain” (the -ii- being a union vowel). In KowaA.ewsk1’s 
Dictionnaire (2.611b) we find nasun-dur kiiriigsen “majeur, qui a atteint lage de 
majorité.” 

On page 578 of his review of Paul Petuiot’s two articles “Les mots 4 h initiale, 
aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol des xiii? et xiv® siécles” and “Le prétendu 
vocabulaire mongol des kaitak du Daghestan ” in Sanucku Koaneruu BoctrokoBeoB 
(Mémoires du Comité des Orientalistes) 3 (1928) 564-580, N. Porre cited, with refer- 
ence to the word jad “enemy,” the following interesting text from the Arban qoyar 
jokiyangyui, f. 5°, in which we find the expression nasun-dur kiir- meaning “ to reach 
{one’s] declining years.” The citation and Poppr’s translation read as follows: 


‘ 


jalayu ider elegiir duriyun biikiii-diir 
jad-ta busud-ta tayalayul-un aysan-ber, 
6teljii nasun-dur kiiriigsen-diir, 

6ber-iin uruy-a-ber tebéigden but. 


« Korya 6bI1 10H, MONOH CHA, 300poB HU Gop, To Aaxke 6bIn WOOUM 4YyKHMU 
M JPyrHMH; Kora 2#xe cocTapuica U MOCTUr MpeKNOHHOFO BO3pacTa, MOKHaem 
axe coOcTBeHHol posHeii». [“ When (he) was young, full of vigor, hale and 
hearty, then even (he) was beloved by strangers and others; but when (he) grew 
old and attained declining age, (he was) forsaken even by his own kindred.”] 
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In this example the expression nasun-dur kiir- is used exactly as in the Ordos 
“ nasynpaa cuirtsi w'*yuw- mourir 4 un Age avancé” (A. Mosragrt, op. cit., 2.484b). 

®? For the restoration balyulqui] I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
who wrote in his letter of 26 August 1950: 

“Le dernier mot de la ligne a été lu be, mais cette lecture est impossible. Pour s’en 
convaincre on n’a qu’A comparer ce fragment de mot avec le be de la ligne 19: 6ki be. 
Le fragment de mot de la ligne 18 est ba + un trait d’un gq ou d’un ¥. Je propose 
de lire ba[yulqui]. .. . 

“Tl est trés probable que la restitution bayulqui est exacte (ou bayulqui-dur; la 
forme sans le suffixe est correct aussi, parce qu’on a le suffixe apres yaryaqui, et il 
n’y a peut-étre pas assez de place pour qu’on puisse supposer -dur). Beri bayul- et 
6ki yarya- sont des expressions qui s’emploient naturellement ensemble. . . .” 

The expression beri bayul- literally rendered means “to cause a daughter-in-law to 
descend [to the household of the son’s parents].” Cf. the expression gergei ba<u>’ul- in 
the Secret History §96 (YCPS 2.39b4) in the passage in which Temiijin says to Ong 
Qan (39b4-5): gergeit ba<u>’ulju emiiskel éimada albléiraba. “ Having caused a wife 
(i.e., Bérte) to descend, [I] have brought emiiskel (i.e., marriage gifts) for thee.” 

In Kowatewsk1’s Dictionnaire we find beri bayulyan égkii “ marier une fille a’ 
(2.1063a) and beri bayulyaqu “ marier 4, donner en mariage.” (2.1126b). The expres- 
sion beri bayul- is used in this inscription with reference to the parents of the son, who 
“cause [their] daughter-in-law to descend [to their abode].” It is synonymous with 
the expression beri bayulya-, the suffix -l- in bayul- being the suffix of the causative 
and having the same meaning as the suffix -lya-, -yul-. As I have just said, in the 
expression beri bayul- of our inscription the subject of the verb bayul- is the family 
of the one who takes a wife, just as in the expression gergei ba<u>’ul- of the Secret 


> 


History, which I have cited above and in the Ordos equivalent: Bére Bilga- “ donner 
<< 


une femme & son fils laquelle demeurera avec son mari chez les parents de ce dernier ” 
(A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.94b). Kowatewskr (2.1126b) translates beri 
bayulyaqu by “marier, donner en mariage.” Here the subject of bayulya- is not the 
family of the son-in-law, but that of the girl to be given in marriage. KowAa.ewskI 
does not cite his source, but that in certain texts the expression beri bayulyaqu can 
have this meaning is evident in Kalmuck, where ber? bily°x6 also means “ seine 
tochter als braut einem zusenden, die tochter verheiraten” (Ramstept, Kalmiickisches 
Worterbuch, p. 42b). 

°8 The expression 6ki yarya- literally rendered means “to cause [one’s] daughter to 
issue [from the home of her parents to marry],” hence “to give a daughter in 
marriage,” “ to marry [one’s] daughter.” 

°* For this interpretation of kiiéiin I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, 
who wrote in his letter of 26 August 1950: “ Kiiciin, & mon avis, ne veut pas dire 
ici “forces physiques” mais “ moyens (pécuniaires ou autres) ”.” 

°5 The expression yasun bari- “to take the bones (i.e., the body) in one’s hands” 
means “to bury.” It is not registered in Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire (3.2274a-b), but 
is well attested in the Secret History where, for example, in §201 (YCPS 8.22b3-4) 
we find yasu inu ile bu gedkiin. sayitur baridqun. “Do not abandon his body (lit., 
‘bones ’) in the open. Bury [it] (lit., ‘take [them (i.e., the bones)] in your hands’) 
decently.” In the same passage (§201) (YCPS 8.22b5) we find another example, where 
the verb bari- is in the causative form. It reads: Jamuya-yi tende négéi ejii yasu inu 
bari’ulba. “ Killing (lit., ‘causing to pass on’) Jamuya there he had one bury (lit., 


’ ‘ 
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‘hold in one’s hands) his body (lit., ‘bones’).” Again in §198 (YCPS 8.2b5) we 
find ké’iid inu yasu inu barin yadaju “his sons being unable to bury (lit., ‘take in 
their hands’) his body (lit., ‘ bones ’).” 

In a letter to me dated 25 July 1950 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: 

“. . . L’expression yasu bari- vit encore en ordos (jasy Bari-, voir Dict. ord. s.v. 
Bari- ou s.v. jasu); elle y est employée de la méme fagon que dans l’Hist. secr. Cette 
expression comporte une nuance de respect, au contraire du mot Byla- “ ensevelir.” 
... Un gendre qu’on adopte pour fils s’appelle en ordos jasy Barixy k'wrgen “ gendre 
& qui incombera plus tard le devoir de veiller & ce que ses parents adoptifs soient 
décemment enterrés” (m. & m.: “gendre qui devra prendre en main les os [de ses 
parents adoptifs pour les ensevelir]) ” (Dict. ord. s. v. k'wirgen). Que dans l’Hist. secr. 
yasu bari- signifie “ enterrer ” comme en ordos, on le voit trés bien au texte du §201 
cité plus haut, et aussi au second texte, celui du §198: ké’iid inu yasu inu barin 
yadaju beye-yi inu abéu odun yadaju teri’ii inu hoytolju abéu yorcijwu “{Comme 
pendant la bataille] ses fils ne pouvaient enterrer son cadavre et qu’ils ne pouvaient 
emporter son corps, ils coupérent sa téte et l’ayant prise s’en allérent”. On ne jetait 
pas le cadavre d’un homme qu’on voulait honorer, mais on l’ensevelissait (yasu bari-, 
yasu talbi-), comme on le voit dans l’Hist. secr. 4 propos de Ja mort de Quyildar 
(§175) dont Cinggis fit enterrer le cadavre: yasu inuw talbi’ulba, mots que la version 
continue rend par 3% J. Pour ce qui regarde l’emploi du verbe bari- dans l’expression 
yasu bari, cf. l’expression ordos wsut Barixu eye e'tsige “Vhomme et la femme qui, 


‘ 


le jour du mariage arrangent les cheveux de la jeune fille” (m. 4 m. “la mere et le 
pére qui prennent en main les cheveux [de la jeune fille pour la coiffer 4 la fagon d’une 
femme mariée]”’) (Dict. ord. p. '764a-b) .” 

I am also indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt for having brought to my 
attention in a letter to me dated 18 November 1950 the fact that the expression 
yasun-i bari- is found in the Sidi-tu kegiir-iin tuyuji. On page 24 of Bernhard Jixa’s 
Mongolische Mdrchen-Sammlung (Innsbruck, 1868) we read (lines 7-9): kerbe bi 
iikiibesii minu yasun-i ene yajar-tur aéaraju bariydaqu: tigei yadayu boluysan minu: 
bi ecige-yiigen yasun-i mayui yajar bariysan-u tula eyimi bolba: minu yasun-i ende 
baribasu: i qayan-u kibegiin-ii Cinege-tii auya kiiciitii bolumui i: “If I die, bringing 
my body to this place [here], bury it. The fact that I have become poor and 
impoverished has been so, because I buried the body of my father [in] a bad place. 
If thou bury my body here, thou wilt become one having power and might of the 
greatness of [those possessed by] a son of a gayan.” 

°° The word nigiilesigejii is the converbum imperfecti in -jii of nigiilesige-, a 
denominal verb in -sige- formed from the unattested adjective *nigiiles “ pitiable.” 
Therefore, the verb nigiilesige- < *nigiilessige- “to regard as pitiable,” “to pity.” Cf. 
the verb Griisiye- < *6riissiye-, which I have discussed in note 321 on pages 130-131 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 . . .” As we have seen (see note 33 above), 
the suffix -siya ~ -sige of the early language alternates with -siya- ~ -siye-. A verb 
nigiilesiye-, however, does not seem to be attested in the later language. 

°? The reconstruction -wn (?)iiile is, I think, more or less assured by the words 
-yin ycke ile in line 20 immediately below. 

°§ The words iijiigiir qijiyar render the words +}3# (féng-chiang) of the Chinese 
text (1. 16). (See Part I, note 78.) The orthography gijiyar of this text was first 
cited in note 138 on page 117 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” 
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It is an alternate form of qijayar which is attested in line 31 of the Mongolian text of 
that bilingual inscription. (The form “qijiyar” on page 72b of the “Index ver- 
borum mongolicorum” of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” is an 
error for “ qijayar.”) On page 670 of his “ Beitriige zur Kenntnis .. .” N. Poppe cited 
the word “ qgijayar (jetzt kijayar) ,,Grenze,” ibid. [i.e., Pancaraksa—F. W. C.] f. l7v., 
18v., 24v. usw.” For the change of g->k- before i>i cf. op. cit., p. 669. Cf. also 
note 11 on pages 95-96 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” Both kija’ar 
and kiji’ar are attested in the Secret History. Cf. Harntscu, Worterbuch, p. 101. 

°° The word Sing is an abbreviation of jung Su sing, a transcription of the Chinese 
chung-shu-shéng Ih ey . For this office cf. note 10 on page 40 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” Sing = shéng 44 <A. C. ‘song/‘siting (KaRUGREN, 
no. 875). Cf. A. M. say and ’Phags-pa shiy (Dracunov, no. 332). 

The word Sing of this text is used with the word tai (see note 100 below) to render 
the term JAR ES (lang-miao) in the Chinese text (1. 16). (See Part I, note 79.) Here, 
as elsewhere in these early texts (cf., e.g. note 263 on pages 131-132 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .”), the Mongolian translator used what appears 
to have been the current colloquial Chinese equivalent of the literary term in the 
Chinese text. 

100'The word zai is an abbreviation of iii tai, a transcription of the Chinese i) 52 
&. For this office cf. note 187 on page 57 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862..." Tai=ta a <A. C. d'di (Karucren, no. 964). Deest apud Dracunov. 

+°l The implication of this statement is that Jigiintei, had he had the opportunity, 
would have distinguished himself at a much higher level of official service. The 
words ker may-a ediiiber qoéoréuyu render the words i FEE (érh ching chih 
tz“) (‘“yet, in the end, he stopped [at] this [point]”) in line 16 of the Chinese text. 

1 For this word, which I had not succeeded in deciphering, I am indebted to the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who, in his letter of 26 August 1950, wrote: “Le mot 
qui précéde gergei n’est-il pas qairan-tai “bonne” (= kind)? ” 

103 From the Chinese text, which uses the word FE (shih) “clan” after the 
transcription of the name, it would appear that the name Adar is a clan name, not 
a personal name. If so, it may be related to the clan-name Adargin ~ Adarkin, which 
is well attested in the Secret History. Cf. §§46, 207, 260. In which case, it is possible 
that -gin ~-kin is a suffix attached to the name Adar. Cf. also Adarkidai in the 
Secret History §46. 

+°4 These words were first cited and translated on page 315 of my article “The 
Expression Jéb Ese Bol-.. .” 

+°5T suspect that the suffix -iyar should be restored after cing joriy. 

106 The words sayun ajiyai literally mean “she was sitting.” For ajiyai, the archaic 
feminine form of ajuyu (~ajuyui), cf. note 151 on pages 120-121 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1835 . . .” 

107 The words beyeben ariyun-a sagiju are also found in line 29 of the Mongolian 
text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. Cf. note 129 on page 116 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862 . .. ,” where these words were first cited and 
translated. 

198 The words nilga biikiii-degen literally mean “in his being young,” i.e., “at the 
time when he was young” or “in his boyhood.” For interesting remarks on the word 
nilga, which is also attested as a proper name, Nilqa, in the Secret History, cf. Paul 
Petuiot, “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27(1930) .12-56 (pp. 
22-24). 


’ 
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10° T have restored the words jal[yamji abu]n on the basis of the Chinese text which 
reads mR 3 (cht chi) “his succession.” 

“°'The word ulam is registered in Kowatewski’s Dictionnaire 1.3899a with the 
following meanings: “ pas vite [sic], peu-i’-peu, doucement, insensiblement.” We have 
already encountered the word in line 11 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362 with another meaning not found in Kowa ewskt’s Dictionnaire, 
namely that of “ tradition,” as first observed by the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt. Cf. 
note 53 on page 104 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ...” In this 
inscription of 18388—here and immediately below—the word has still another meaning, 
for which I am also indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, who informed me in 
Peking in 1940 that in this text it means “a l’occasion de,” “par suite de.” In 
support of this meaning he kindly provided three references, which I cite herewith: 

On page 93 of C. Z. Zamcarano’s Monroabckue aeTonucu XVII Beka [Mongolian 
Chronicles of the XVIIth Century] [= Tpyapt Wuctutyta Bocrokopeyenua XVI 
(Works of the Institute of Oriental Studies XVI)| (Moscow-Leningrad, 1936) there 
are two examples in a citation from the Altan Tobéi of bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin. The 
lines in which they appear read as follows: 


(1) aryali uyulja-yin miqan-i qubilan 
qubiyaqui-aéa ulam. 
(2) buyu-yin mig-a-yi qv bilan 
qubiyaqui-aéa ulam. 
In Zamcarano’s translation these lines are rendered (p. 95): 


(1) “3-3a RemexKa MACa TOPHbIX GapaHoB u OBel,” [“ On 
account of the sharing of the flesh of the mountain rams and sheep ”] 

(2) “n3-3a fenexa oneHbero maca” [“On account of the 
sharing of the deer flesh ”] 


The third example is found in B. Ya. Viaprmircov’s Monroabpckuit cOopHuk 
pa3cka30B H3 Pancatantra (Petrograd, 1921). It appears in the story entitled Muur- 
yin qudal iiges kemegsen anu (p. 75), which Vuaprmircov translated (p. 126): 
Mbuuu u KoT-HacTaBHuk. Jlowb KouKH [“'The Mice and the Cat-Preceptor. The 
Kitty’s Lie”’]. The text, which is found on page 76, line 2, reads: tere muur segiil 
tasuraysan-u ulam gem bolju quluyan-a bariju idekii kii¢iin tamir tigei bolju. Vuavt- 
Mircov translated this (p. 126) as follows: “Kowke Toi Majo-mo-mMany, mocae 
TOrO Kak y Hes o6opsBasca XBOCT, CTaJIO MWIOXO, He CTaJIO y Hei CHJIbI 1 KpenoctuH, 
YTOObI JOBHTb Mbllue.” [“ That kitty by and by, after its tail had been broken off, 
felt ill; it no longer had the force and strength to catch mice.”] It is clear from his 
translation that Viapimircov did not take the word ulam in this text in the sense of 
“in consequence of.” I should prefer to render the text as follows: “That cat, in 
consequence of the fact that [its] tail had been broken, became sick and it no longer 
had the vigor and strength to catch and to eat mice.” 

In addition to these references, I now have still others, which are almost contem- 

» porary with those of our text. One of these is found in line 2 of the Mongolian 
text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346, where we read: [Ogedei gayan . . .Jn 
sayi ordu[-ban] bosyayuluyad (= bosqayuluyad) tegiinece ulam siim-e-yin ger bos- 
yayulur-un (= bosqayulur-un). In this text the words in brackets have been recon- 
structed by myself on the basis of the Chinese text of which the Mongolian is a 
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translation. (Cf. page 18 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 .. .”). The 
words sayi ordu are from one of the two fragments of the Mongolian text published 
by N. Poppge. (Cf. page 15 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13862 ...”) He 
translated these words (p. 20, 1. 2): “TombKO 4TO(?) cTaBKa(?)” [“just(?) head- 
quarters(?) ”]. The rest of the text is from the fragment published by W. Korwicz. 
(Cf. page 14 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 .. .”) He translated this 
passage as follows: “. . . BO3BeAA, 3aTbMb MOCTeNeHHO BO3BeNb 3aHie xpaMa.” 
[‘“. . . having raised, after that gradually raised the building of a temple.”] 

Not entirely satisfied with his translation Korwicz provided another in note 1 on 
the same page, which reads: “ Bropasd cTpoKa He BNONH6 MNOHATHA; ee MOMKHO 
TlepeBecTH elle Takb: « BO3BeiA, BCIbAb 3aTbMb BO3BEIU 3aHie xpaMa; 

.».” [ The second line is not entirely understood; it is also possible to translate it: 
‘having raised, immediately after that they raised the building of a temple; .. .’”] 

Considering that Kotrwicz made his translation without the assistance of the Chinese 
text of which the Mongolian is a translation, it is remarkable that he came so close 
to the meaning. It will be observed that his translation of the words tegiinece ulam 
is not correct. These words render the word A (yin) in the Chinese text,—a word 
which in this instance, means “in consequence of that.” That is also the meaning 
of the Mongolian translation. 

Without examining in detail at this time this passage of the Mongolian text, which 
I shall study later, when I publish my own reconstruction of the Mongolian text of 
the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346, I shall present herewith a translation of the 
passage which I have cited: “[Ogedei Qayan . . .] having just constructed [his] ordu 
(i.e., palace) , when in consequence of that he ‘began to construct a temple, .. .” 

The word is used several times in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching in 
the meaning of “in consequence of.” For example, on 18a6-18b2 we read: 


[6] boyda 

[7] sayid gatayujil-aéa ulam kiindiilemdegii bolqu-yi 
[18b] [1] suryan Giqulalaqui-aéa ulam Cing iinen-iyer 

[2] tayalaqu-yi suryan ajuyui. 


‘The Holy Worthies in consequence of circumspection [18b] [were] teaching [how] 
to be respectful and in consequence of affection were teaching [how] to love with 
sincere truth.” 

These words render the Chinese DARRUARARURE, which Lecce, 
op. cit. (see note 54 above), p. 478 translated: “The sages proceeded from the 
(feeling of) awe to teach (the duties of) reverence, and from (that of) affection to 
teach (those of) love.” 

For another example from the same text, see note 86 above. 

*11 For the name Sargesgeb see note 62 above. 

2-The words étégii boyod render the Chinese terms JCS) (yiian-hsiin) “the 
prime meritorious ”’( i.e., those who participated with distinction in the founding of 
the dynasty) and {it Fa (shih-ch‘én) “hereditary subjects” (i.e., officials who 
loyally served the dynasty in the course of its existence) . 

118 See: note 119 below. 

114 For belgetei-e cf. note 227 on page 127 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362 ...,” where this word was first cited. 

115T_e., Shih-tsu or Seen Qayan. See Introduction, note 72. 
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116 Ror the nien-hao Ta-té see Part I, note 91. For dai = tai/ta see note 9 above. 
Dii=té #4 <A. C. tak (Karucren, no. 981). Cf. A. M. taj and ’Phags-pa dhij 
(Dracunov, no. 644). Cf. also A. Mosrazrt, “ Ordosica,” BCUP 9 (1934) .47 (1). 

117 For this empress see Part I, note 92. 

118'The form menggii(~ ménggii) “silver” is interesting. On page 71 of the 
“Dritter Abschnitt ” of N. Poprs’s “Das mongolische Sprachmaterial einer Leidener 
Handschrift ” in Uspectua Akagemun Hayx CCCP. 1998 (Bulletin de Académie des 


Sciences de V1 USSR), pp. 55-80, we find: “ glis mengii ‘Silber’ f. 66%. Vgl. M. 116 
re mé (nicht zu Ende geschrieben), mo. ménggiin, kh. MYHY, westkh. MOHTO, 
kalm. MOurH id. Vel. folg. 


™ Ogi mengiin ‘Silber’ in Og OgX2e mengiin xatun ‘Silberdame’ (Eigen- 
name) f. 75%. Zu mengiin vgl. das vorhergehende Wort, zu xatun an entsprechender 
Stelle.” 

The form menggii still lives in the archaic dialects. Cf. the Monguor “ miéycu 
“argent”. Cf. vocab. de Leide mengii, Sirongol (S. t. et O. i. p.), Sera-ydgiir (Pot.) 
mengu, san tch’ouan miengo, dah. meygu, ma. meygun, mo. ménggiin, ord. muy gu 
id.” (A. de Smept and A. Mostaert, op. cit., p. 235). Cf. also the Dagur “ MeHTy 
cepe6po | xamx. M@HTy, mo. ménggiin. Cp. Myury.” [‘ mey git silver | Khalkh. 
moygii, mo. ménggiin. Cf. miiygii.”] (N. N. Poppe, Jlarypckoe Hapeune [Dagur 
Dialect), (Leningrad, 1930], p. 85b). 

119 See note 125 below. 

#20 For the word gas cf. note 211 on page 125 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862...” 

121 Ror the nien-hao Chih-ta see Part I, note 96. Ji=chih. See note 52 above. 
In line 9, however, the word is transcribed ji, not ji. Dai = tai/ta. See note 9 above. 

*°° For Kiiliig Qayan see Part I, note 97. 

*23'To the best of my knowledge, the word tomwy-a is not attested elsewhere in 
the written language. In any case, it is not régistered in Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire. 
However, it is, in my opinion, attested in the Kalmuck dialect where we find 
“tomyo miitze, kappe | O biirgiidin t. die miitze, die auf dem kopfe des jagdfalken 
angebunden ist. [tomuga,>kir. tomaya tel. tomoyo id.; tel. tomog ’eine besondere 
halfter’] (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch. p. 399a). In Ordos there is 
a word “ t'omok petit sac qu’on suspend 4 la téte d’un cheval et dans lequel on lui 


‘ 


sert sa ration de graines farineuses (BorDd), musette (= pgpir) |... [ef. kalmouk 


tom*yo Miitze, Kappe (Ramstept, Kalm. Wort., p. 399b)].” Cf. A. Mosrarrt, 
Dictionnaire ordos 2.667a. 

It is possible that this word is composed of the verb tomu- (“to twist,” “to spin ”) 
+ the deverbal suffix -ya. For this suffix cf. N. Poppe, “ Die Nominalstammbildungs- 
suffixe im Mongolischen,” Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) 89-125 (pp. 94-95§2). If so, 
the word, perhaps, literally meant “the spun [headgear].” 

**4The word tanatu is composed of tana (“[great] pearl”)-+ the suffix -tu. It 
literally means “having [great] pearls,” “ possessing [great] pearls.” We find it once 
in the Secret History §183 (YCPS 4.14a4) in the passage which reads (4.14a4-5): 
miinggiin Oleget tanatu kénjile inu Cinggis Qahan tende abula’ai. “ Cinggis Qahan 
there took his (i.e., Megiijin Se’iiltii’s) silver cradle and blanket garnished with 
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pearls.” On page 447 of his review of the Tocharische Grammatik of Emil Size and 
Wilhelm Srecuine in TP 28 (1931-1932) 444-450, Paul Petuior remarked (pp. 447- 
448): “d’autre part je me [448] rappelle avoir vu des formes tokhariennes qui me 
paraissaient relier le mo. tana, “perle”, & mpers. danak, “grain”, et fournir une 
origine possible pour turki caga et éakd, “sapeque,” mais je ne les retrouve pas 
actuellement.” On page 279 of his review of Erich Harniscu’s Wérterbuch zu Manghol 
un niuca tobca’an in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 99—Heft 2, pp. 277-280, N. Poppe remarked: 

“tana ,, groBe Perle “. Dieses ist im Burjitischen belegt: vgl. dort erzay tanb ,, Perl- 

mutter “; tana < tiirk. < pers. dana.” 

In his “ Méng-ku cha-chi ” GAL [“ Mongolian Notes ”] in the “ Kuan-t‘ang 
chi-lin ” By ee SE pK section of the Hai-ning wang Ching-an hsien-shéng i-shu ¥§ SF 
ae 2 EASES 16 (ts‘é 7) .22a7-27a5 there is a note by Wana Kuo-wei + Bae 
entitled “ T‘a-na” BH (“Tana ”] (22a8-24a8). Cf. also Paul Pretuiotr, TP 26 
(1929) .130. 

125 See note 126 below. 

126 For the term sukes éau cf. note 123 on page 118 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 . . .” As there stated, on page 5 of his article “ Gendai no kahei 
tan-i” JCAK D) Ex HEF [“ Monetary Currency of the Yiian Dynasty ”] in Shakei 
keizai shigaku RE @T HE HK SB BA [Social Economic History] 14 (1944) .1-22, Marpa 
Naonori By FA jer cites from this stele the words “tabun siikes éao (éau)” in line 
26, “tabun miinggii siikes” in line 25, and “ nigen altan siike” in line 29. As further 
stated, the reading “ miinggii” is an error for “ menggii.” 

In a letter to me dated 5 August 1950 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt kindly 
communicated the following interesting reference: “Pour siikes céau cf. Manju-yin 
tinen mayad qauli, VII f. 105r: éayalsun éuu siikes bakir sitayaju takir-un. La 
présence de bakir dans un texte du XVII° siécle est extraordinaire. Pour ce mot, cf. 
monguor p’absir (< bakir) “%o d’une once” (= chin. $%); cf. ture moyen (Brockel- 
mann) baqyr “Geld in China” (Dict. monguor-fr. p. 301) .” 

In a letter to me dated 12 November 1950 he wrote: “Je vois que dans ma lettre 
d’aott je n’ai pas traduit les mots éayalsun cuu siikes bakir sitayaju takir-un. Il faut 
traduire comme suit: “Quand on sacrifia, allumant des lingots et des sapéques en 
papier”. Ici bakir n’a pas le sens que le mot a pris en monguor: “la dixiéme partie 
d’une once”, mais celui de “sapeque”, qui est la signification que le mot avait en 
ture moyen (“Geld in China”). Cuu siike est ici “lingot” et pas “ papier monnaie ” 
comme en mongol médiéval. Ces “lingots” et “sapeques” en papier qu’on brile 
pour les morts, vous les avez vus maintes fois 4 Pékin. Que tel soit le sens du texte, 
on le voit clairement a l’original mandchou, dont le mongol est une traduction. Cuu 
siile traduit suxe “lingot ” et bakir traduit jixa “ sapeque ”.” 

**7 On page 674 of his valuable article “ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen 
Schriftsprache” in AM 1 (1924) .668-675, N. Poppe cited several examples of loan 
words from the Uighur Turkish. With reference to the word ayaya he wrote: “ Das 
Wort ajay-qa tegimlig< Uig. ajaq-qa tegimlig ,,der Schale zukommend“ (Radloff, 
Tisastvustik, S. 49), ,, ehrwiirdig “ (Miiller, Uigurica II, S. 103), welches durch die 
Mongolen mifSverstanden wurde so, daB die Form ajay-ga als Nominativ aufgefaBt 
wurde, und die mongolische Form ajaya ,,Schale“ entstand kommt noch in der 
urspriinglichen Form vor: Z 126, f. 2r., 4r., 5r. usw. ajay-ga tegimlig ,, Monch “.” For 
another example cf. ayay-qa tekimlig in a passage of the Kitagara sutra cited by 


> 
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N. N. Porre on page 134 of his KBagpatuas IlucbMeHHocTb [Square Writing] (see 
note 30 above). 

128 For this nien-hao see Part I, note 100. Tong=huang. See note 59 above. 
King = ch‘ing Be <A. C. kiong’ (Karucren, no. 576). Deest apud Dracunov. 

129 For the title Dai jang gungju see note 59 above. 

18° For Sengge Ragi Aya see Part I, note 32. 

131 For this term see Part I, note 101. King =ch‘ing Hj <A.C. chiding (Kari- 
GREN, no. 398). Deest apud Dracunov. 

*82Tn deciphering this name as (?) Yaw goo (?)bu-a I have been guided by the 
Chinese text which has Yao-ho ze] . For this name see Part I, note 102. In the 
case of the word bu-a, however, we have another example of a transcription of a 
Chinese word which does not appear in the Chinese text. I have not succeeded in 
identifying it. (?) Yau = yao Ze <A. C. «giew (Karuaren, no. 222). Cf. A. M. 
jeu and ’Phags-pa jew (Dracunov, no. 439). Qoo=ho {J yd (Kartoren, no. 414). 
Cf. A. M. yo and ’Phags-pa yo (Dracunov, no. 3). Bu-a = (?). 

188 For this district see Part I, note 104. Si = chi ot <A. C. ‘tsie’ (KARUGREN, no. 
1060). Deest apud Dracunov. Ning = ning ‘<A. C. cieng (KarucREN, no. 672). 
Cf. A. M. niy and ’Phags-pa niy (Dracunov, no. 356). 

*84The words ayay-a sabas constitute a compound of which sabas is a plural in -s 
of saba “vase.” This compound is not registered in Kowatewski’s Dictionnaire 
under either ayay-a (1.126b-127a) or saba (2.1302a-1303a). It does, however, occur 
frequently in the Secret History. Cf. Hanniscu, Worterbuch, p. 10 and p. 1380. For 
ayay-a see note 127 above. 

8° The word nijigeged does not seem to be attested elsewhere. It is obviously an 
alternate form of nijiged, which G. J. RamMstept cites on page 108 of his article “ Uber 
die konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen ” in MSF-O 19(1903). (XV + 126 pages 
+1 page of “Berichtigungen” +1 page of “Inhalt”). He translated nijiged as 
“immer ein” and gosiyad as “vereint, paarweise,” regarding them as converba 
perfecti of niji- and qosi- respectively. According to Ramstept, the suffix -yad/-ged 
in these distributive numerals has a “ durative bedeutung.” If nijiged is a converbum 
perfecti in -ged of niji- “to be one,” nijigeged must be regarded as a converbum 
perfecti in -ged of a verb *nijige-, itself a causativus in -ge of niji-. As in the case of 
ilege- (ile + ge-), the verb *nijige- lost its causative force and the causative form 
*nijige- had the same meaning as the simple form niji-. The word nijigeged translates 
the words 4 — (ko 7) (“one each”) of the Chinese text. 

*8° For this emperor see Part I, note 106. 

*87 The orthography kibutan alternates in this inscription with the earlier orthography 
gibutan attested in lines 29 and 30 below. For this shift of g->k- cf. note 11 on 
pages 95-96 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” Thus kibutan < gibutan 
< *qibutan. To the best of my knowledge, the forms gibutan and kibutan are un- 
attested elsewhere. They are composed respectively of gib/kib + the union vowel 
-u- + the adjectival suffix -tan, which is the plural form of -tu. The words qgibutan/ 
kibutan térges mean “silks with (lit., ‘having’) qib/kib.” They render the term 
WRT (tut i-ts‘ai) (“sets of material for clothing”) of the Chinese text. For 
the word qib/kib cf. note 25 on pages 445-446 of “The Sino-Mongolian Edict of 
| Tad 

188T have already discussed the form térges, a plural in -s of térge ~~ torya, in note 
10 on pages 443-444 of “The Sino-Mongolian Edict of 1453 .. .” See also the word 
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diitiim ~ dutum, which appears twice in line 17 above and which I have discussed in 
note 86 above. 

189 For this person see Part I, note 109. 

149 For gibutan see note 187 above. 

141 For this nien-hao see note 52 above. 

142 For this emperor see Part I, note 111. 

143 For this nien-hao see Part I, note 112. Ten = tien K <A. C. d'ien (Karr- 
GREN, no. 996). Cf. A. M. tien and ’Phags-pa t‘en (Dracunov, no. 247). Li=li 
IF <A. C. liek (Karucren, no. 586). Deest apud Dracunov. 

+44 For this emperor see note 61 above. 

145 For this name see note 62 above. 

146 For this function see note 70 above. 

147 For this office see note 71 above. 

148 There is no mention of a grandson in the Chinese text of the inscription. This 
line, therefore, is not a translation from the Chinese. I suspect that this son was a 
Buddhist monk. If so, Cau is a transcription of his religious name and Qosang is a 
transcription of the Chinese term Ho-shang Ff} “ [Buddhist] Monk.” As for Cau, 
it may be the Chinese Ch‘ao #&. Cf., e. g., Huei-ch‘ao #53, the name of the 
famous T‘ang monk the account of whose trip through Northwest India and Central 
Asia about 726 was translated by Walter Fucus in the SPAW, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
30 (1938), 46 pages (Sonderausgabe), under the title of “ Huei-ch‘ao’s 2228 Pil- 
gerreise durch Nordwest-Indien und Zentral-Asien um 726.” If so, Cau = ch‘ao #8 
<A. C. &idéu (Karueren, no. 1180). Cf. A. M. éiéw and ’Phags-pa @éw (Dracunovy, 
no. 431). Qo=ho FAl< A. C. cyud (Karucren, no. 70). Cf. A. M. yuo and ’Phags-pa 
yuo (Dracunov, no. 28). Sang = shang. See note 68 above. 

4° See note 77 above. It will be observed that the text which follows is a prose 
translation of the Chinese verse. 

#°'The restoration [tngri yaljar is guaranteed by the words K Hh (t‘ien-ti) 
(“ Heaven and Earth”) of the Chinese text. 

1 The words tiimen jiiil ed constitute the stock Mongolian translation of the 
Chinese 0 Y/)) (wan wu) (“the myriad things”). Cf., e.g., the words tiimen jiiil 
ed-i térégiiljii in line 14 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 
1346, which render the words SAE BS hy (fa-shéng wan-wu) (“to bring into being 
the myriad things”) of the Chinese text. 

*°2'The word mod, which occurs three times in this inscription (see also yeke mod 
in this same line and in line 33 below), is registered in Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire 
(3.2038a) with the transcription “ mot” and the definition “ plur. a modon.” On page 
86b of N. N. Popre’s Jlarypckoe Hapeune [Dagur Dialect] we find: “MOg jepeBo, 
mepessaHHbili. Wp. mono | xanx. MOoJ~MOf10, mo. modun, MH. 4. B CTapoM 
NHCbM€HHOM A3bIKe mod.” [ méd tree, wooden. Iv. médo | Khalkh. mod ~ modd6, 
Mo. modun, the pl. n. in the old written language [is] mod.”] 

I regard mod not as a plural of modun “ tree,” but as a plural in -d of an unattested , 
singular *mo(n). That such a singular form once existed is confirmed, I believe, by 
the existence of a derivative word, for in the Secret History §223 (YCPS 9.30a2) 
(HaEeniscu 73§223; Kozin 486§223; Peixior 86§223) there is a word moéi, which is 
glossed ADE (mu-chiang) “carpenter” (YCPS 9.30a2). In the free, abridged 
translation (YCPS 9.30b1) it is also translated by the same Chinese term. 
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On page 109 of his Wérterbuch, Harniscu registered the word as follows: “ moci 
(l. moduci?) ARPE Zimmermann 223; vgl. d. Namen Moci Bedu’un 120.” On the 
same page we also find the following entry: “ moduci fiir moci? 223.” This suggested 
emendation is not necessary, if for no other reason than the fact that the word 
moéi still lives in the Monguor dialect, where we find “ mof3’i “ menuisier, charpentier.” 
Cf. Iuen tch’ao pi cheu (IX, f. 30, recto) modi, mo. moduéi id.” (A. DE SMepT and 
A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire monguor-frangais, p. 242). 

On page 562 of S. A. Kozrn’s CokpoBeHHoe cKkasaHue [Secret History] we find the 
following entry under $223: “ moti ~ moji NMOTHHK; mo, moduéi, XaIX. mujiyan id.” 
[ moéi ~ moji carpenter; Mo. moduéi, Khalkh. mujiyan id.”] Neither moéi nor moji 
is registered in Kowa.ewskt’s Dictionnaire. The word moji, if attested, is certainly an 
erroneous orthography for moéi. The Khalkha mujiyan is a recent loan from Chinese, 
being, in effect, the same word mu-chiang AR[F. which is used to gloss the word modi 
in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih. 

The word moéi is unquestionably a nomen actoris in -¢i of the unattested *mo(n) 
“tree.” This, then, tends to confirm my supposition that mod is a plural in -d of 
*mo(n). 

HaeEniscu is quite right in comparing the word moéi “ carpenter” with the element 
moci in the name of Modi Bedii’iin in the Secret History §120 (YCPS 3.35b2) 
(Haeniscu 24§120; Kozin 4268120; Petitior 31§120). We also find the same element 
in the name Mo-ch‘ih Mao-han FRIPIPZZ (Mogi Ma’ugan) in Yiian shih 100 (ts‘é 
34) Ab4. 

In a letter to me dated 12 August 1950, the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt kindly 
communicated the following reference: “Le mot mod se rencontre encore au XVIIe 


siecle dans le Manju-yin iinen mayad qauli, VII f. 14r, 1. 6.” 
The words iiéiigen mod “little trees” render the words yi Gi t'ung) (“the i 


tree and the t‘ung tree”) of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 122. 

58'The word quyur is the same as the Turkish qgobuz~ qubuz. Cf. C. BrocksL- 
MANN, op. cit., p. 157: “ qobuz (R. II, 605, 656) Laute I, 18, 12; 305, 6; IT, 185, 11).” 
Cf. also Paul Petuiot, “ Le SEE k’ong-heou et le qobuz,” Mélanges sinologiques 
offerts au Professeur Naité (Kysto, 1926), pp. 207-210. 

The single word quyur renders the two words BETS (ch‘in sé) (“the ch‘in lute and 
the sé lute”) of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 123. 

In his letter to me dated 12 August 1950 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: 
aero iuen i iw a la forme intéressante GY As5¢, qubur traduisant le chin. 
pies ” 

154The words yeke mod render the words FS# (sung po) (“the pine and the 
juniper”) of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 124. 

*5°'The word ariigdekii [= eriigdekii] is the nomen futuri in -kii of ariigde- 
[= eriigde-], the passivus in -gde of the verb arii- [= erii-], which is attested in line 
53 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 in the form 
eriitele. This is unquestionably the word which is attested in the Secret History as 
herii-. Cf. Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 75. In note 266 on page 133 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” I cited the following remark by the Reverend 
Antoine Mosrarrt with reference to the Chinese translation of herii- by #K (ch‘ou): 
“HAenIscH rend ce caractére par ‘traurig, betriibt sein’, mais, outre ce sens, le 
caractére #X a aussi le sens de ‘étre inquiet, étre anxieux’ et c’est bien avec cette 
derniére signification que le mot herii- est employé dans I’Hist. secr. p. ex. VIII, f. 43r.: 
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qadqulduqui-tur, heriijii biikiii-tiir ‘ pendant qu’on se battait, au moment ol j’étais 
anxieux [concernant I’issue de la bataille] ’.” 

On pages 215-216.21° of “Les mots 4 h initiale . . .”. Petiior remarked: 

“Q1° hirii-, « étre affligé », Hs. 93, 94, 208, Hy I, Hy II a 18 v°. Je ne connais 
pas de mot correspondant *drii- en mo. écrit. On pourrait songer 4 un rapprochement 
avec mo. écrit dra’ iii, « tourment », emprunté dans ture sagai era, sag., kat. eralé-, 
sag., koib. erdnlé-, tel. drii, Sor. Gri, yakout drdi, drdidé-; toutefois le mot mongol 
est écrit erd’u, sans h-, dans [216] l’inscription ’phags-pa de 1814 du Tch’ong-yang- 
kong (inédite). Cf. aussi ouigour iriné, « malheureux >.” 

°°The word seéed (a plural in -d of seéen “wise”) translates the Chinese term 
F 2% -f- (chiin-tzi). See Part I, note 126. In the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao- 
ching, however, the same Chinese term is consistently rendered siliyun sayid (27b5) 
or siliyu sayid (20a5 and 6, 21a5, and 26a4-5). 

157 My first reading of this word was qadayalaydaqu. In his letter of 26 August 
1950, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: “ D’autres lectures sont possibles, p. 
ex. yadayalaydaqu, mot non attesté mais qui est possible (cf. gavala- de l’ord.), et qui 
pourrait avoir le sens de “étre tenu dehors (yadaya)” d’oa “étre évité” (par les 
seéed). Mais ceci est une supposition qui n’a pas plus de valeur qu’une autre, a 
moins qu’elle ne soit rendue plausible par le texte chinois.” 

In view of the fact that the Chinese text has 7K (chieh) (“to warn, to caution; 
warning, caution; to abstain from, to avoid; abstention, avoidance”) the Reverend 
Antoine Mosrarrt’s supposition that the word should be read yadayalaydaqu instead 
of gadayalaydaqu is, it would seem, not only plausible but entirely convincing. 

*°8 On page 81 of his [pamMMaTuka MHCbMeHHO-MOHIFOMbCKOrO A3ZbIKa (1937) N. 
Porre states that under the influence of the living speech in the language of con- 
temporary and ancient writing instead of inw its colloquial equivalent ni sometimes 
is observed and then adds: “MuHorga HaOm1omaeTcaA Jake MpoctTo i (mpeumMyllect- 
BeHHO B pykKomvcax XIV ctToetus) .. .” [“ Sometimes even simply 7 is observed 
(preeminently in the manuscripts of the XIVth century) .. .”’]. He cites the example: 
dérben jiig-tiir-i “MO 4“eTbIPeM CTOPOHAM ero.” 

In line 50 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 we find 
kiirtegsen-diir-i. I neglected to comment on the form in my study “The Sino-Mon- 
golian Inscription of 1335 .. .” In line 52 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362 we find sildegen-diir-i and in line 53 kiirtegsen-diir-i. Cf. note 260 
on page 131 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

15° For interesting remarks on the Mongolian word kiiliig < Turkish kiiliig cf. note 
3 on pages 29-30 of Wladyslaw Kotwicz’s “ Contributions aux études altaiques A—B,” 
Collectanea Orientalia 2 (1932) .1-54. 

10° The word nasiyai “lazy” has disappeared from the language in this form, but 
survives in the form najayai which is registered in Kowauewski’s Dictionnaire (2. 
618b) with the definition: “lent, tardif, lentement, doucement.” 

On page 151 of the article Apa6 tbunonor Oo MOHTOombCKOM s3bIKe [“ The Arab, 
the Philologist on the Mongolian Language ”] we find naiiya. 

On page 71 of the “ Dritter Abschnitt ” of N. Poprr’s “ Das mongolische Sprach- 
material einer Leidener Handscrift” in MUspectua Akanemun Hayk CCCP. 1928 


(Bulletin de ’ Académie des Sciences de 1USSR), pp. 55-80, we find: “ ost nasqai 


*faul’ f. 66>. Vgl. M. 151 Get nasiya ‘ Faulheit’, mo. najayai ‘langsam, zaghaft ’.” 
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161Tn note 323 on page 131 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 . . .” 
I wrote: “We may compare the words narasun éigiiresiin modu-tu of this text with 
the words narasun Cigiiresii[n] yeke mod ‘ great pine and juniper trees,’ in line 33 of 
the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338.” 

Although I neglected to mention in that note that the word ¢igiiresiin is not 
registered in our dictionaries in this form, I did not know that it is registered in 
another form. In a letter to me dated 12 November 1950 the Reverend Antoine 
Mostarrt kindly brought to my attention the fact that the word is found ix 
Kowatewski’s Dictionnaire (3.2231a) in the form Giigiirsii “arbre, picéa.” It is 
interesting to observe that the transcription “tsukursun” given by KowaLewski 
does not correspond to the form which he registered and leads us to suspect that he 
had intended to register a second form Géiigiirsiin. (The word éégiiriim which appears 
side by side with éiigiirsii is out of place. It is the word which is registered on page 
2230b as égiiriim / éégiirem “une mare, un lac, un étang, un réservoir d’eau.” It is 
also registered on page 2231b as éériim [= Cdriim < EG iiriim < Cégiiriim] / édgiiriim with 
the same meanings.) In the same letter the Reverend Antoine Mostaert also stated: 
“Le Mongyol nanggiyad iisiig-iin toli bicig, f. 21lv, a aussi Ciigiirsii 42 “espece de 
pin”.” 

In the Mongolian text of the inscription of 1335 (line 55) the words narasun 
Cigiiresiin modu-tu translate the words vis RS (po-sung) “junipers and pines,” “ firs 
and cypresses ” of the Chinese text (line 37). In the Mongolian text of this inscription 
(line 33) the words narasun Cigiiresii[n] yeke mod translate the words FEAT (sung-po) 
“pines and junipers,” “ firs and cypresses ” of the Chinese text (line 23). 

In the Secret History (§74) (YCPS 2.6a1) we find the word éigérsiin in the 
expression Cigérsiin Siro bariju, which was rendered “prenant en main un _ baton 
pointu en bois de genévrier” by Antoine Mosrarrt on page 474 of his article “A 
propos du mot Sirolya de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols” in HJAS 12 (1949) .470-476. 
The Chinese gloss on the word Cigérsiin is RAR (kuet mu). In note 3 on page 345 
of their article “ Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine (Deuxiéme partie) ” in JA 
1 (1913) .261-394 Edouard CHavannes and Paul PELuiot remarked: “Le mot Ke 
kouei désigne le genévrier de Chine, voisin du cypres.” On page 279 of his review of 
Erich Harniscn’s Manghol un niuca tobca’an, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un niuca 
tobca’an, and Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen in the Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlindischen Gesellschaft Bd. 99—Heft 2, pp. 274-281, N. Popre includes the 
word Cigérsiin among several found in the Secret History and for each of which he 
proposes a translation different from that of the Chinese gloss. Thus, instead of 
Haentscu’s “ Cypress” which follows the gloss, he suggests “ sibirische Fichte.” 

Again, in the Secret History (§245) (YCPS 10.37a3), we find éigéd narad metii 
“like junipers and pines.” Here the word éigéd is glossed Hf HH: (kuei-mei) and the 
word narad Rs fi (sung-met) . 

In the Hua-i i-yii aie Fe ee ae I.3b8 the equivalent of iz] (kuet) is also Cigérsiin. 

That the word éigiiresiin of the inscriptions, the word Gigérsiin (pl. Gigéd) of the 
Secret History and the Hua-i i-yii, and the word éiigiirsii registered in KowALEwskKI’s 
Dictionnaire are all one and the same word cannot be doubted. With reference to 
Ciigiirsiti, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt stated in the letter to which I have 
referred above: “Cette forme représente une prononciation dialectale, de méme que 
la forme éigérsiin de VHist. seer. et du Houa i i iu; 6 dans la seconde syllabe est 
secondaire, pas primitif. Comme la langue de I’inscription est du mongol écrit, il 
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faudrait maintenir la graphie Cigiiresiin. Il est fort possible que ¢igéd, qui est aussi 
une forme dialectale, soit un pluriel de *éigér. Quant a -e- de Cigiiresiin, c’est peut- 
étre une voyelle de liaison.” 

162 For the use of aqui biikiii in the expression aqui biikiii sedkil-iyer “ with all [his] 
heart ” cf. the words aqu biikii ulus-a in line 10 on page 174 of the Cinggis qayan-nu 
éadiy. Cf. also the words aqui biikii kediin ayimay em-iid-i ber on page 10 (II §2) of 
Vuapimircov’s edition of the Bodhicaryaévatara, 

16° For the correct reading of the words tus-yuyan amiine I am indebted to the 
Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, who, in his letter of 26 August 1950, wrote as follows: 
“Je lis tus-yuyan amiine. Une graphie amiine pour emiine ne vous étonnera pas. Quant 
a tus-yuyan, cf. Hist. secr. §149 (V, f. 5v. 1. 4) tus tyan yarda- “ porter la main sur 
son seigneur légitime.” 

The orthography amiine for emiine may be compared with ariigdekii for eriigdekii 
in line 32 above. For other examples cf. note 225 on page 127 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” 

164 The words ugayan bilig are also found in line 15 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 

165 For the expression job es-e boluys{an] see note 50 above. 

166 The word igiiri in the expression igiiri urtu-da is an alternate form egiiri which 
is found in the expression egiiri urtu-da in lines 7 and 41 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

167 For this word I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who, in his 
letter of 26 August 1950, wrote: “II faut peut-étre lire e# le mot qui n’a pas été 
déchiffré entre urtu-da et boluyad. On attend ici un substantif. Ei irait trés bien 
pour le sens et il me semble qu’on peut le lire de cette fagon. Si le mot est ej, il 
doit avoir ici le sens de “ instruction, prédication ” (cf. Kowalewski). Ene bayiyuluysan 


bit tas igiiri urtu-da esi boluyad “cette stéle qui a été érigée étant devenue pour 


99°99 


toujours et continuellement une instruction . . 

168 The word ébede is not registered in our dictionaries. It is, however, an alternate 
form of égede, a word which Kowa.ewsk1, Dictionnaire 1.558a-b, transcribed ughede 
and defined “en haut, debout, & contre-mont.” The form débede is attested in the 
later language in the word Gbedegsi (ébede + gsi)—~ obadaysi (obada + ysi) which 
is found in Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire 1.502b, where it is defined “le meilleur, parfait, 
distingué.” The word is attested in the Secret History as 6d’ede. Cf. Harniscu, 
Wéorterbuch, p. 121. The alternate forms ébede ~ égede are explainable by the fact 
that they are from an earlier *éfede. 

For the expression ébede bol- cf. égede bol- which is registered in KowALewsk1’s 
Dictionnaire (1.558b) with the definition: “se lever: “aller au devant, s’avancer, 
marcher avec dignité, venir, apparaitre (les divinités, les personnes considérables) .” 

16° T have not succeeded in deciphering this word which seems to be a nomen futuri 
in -kiti of a verb (?) i jiis-. It might be a verb meaning something like “to 
testify” to judge by the word #{ (chéng) of the Chinese text. 

170 This line (jrly-iyar . . . tegiiskebe), the thirty-sixth on the stele, is not a trans- 
lation from the Chinese text, a fact which makes it particularly interesting as a 
specimen of fourteenth-century Mongolian. 

171 The words ga yi daiwu transcribe the Chinese chia-i-ta-fu BRAK. For this 
court rank cf. notes 188 and 144 on pages 54 and 117 respectively of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” Ga= 3E<A. C. cha (Karworen, no. 342). 
Deest apud Dracunov. Cf., however, chia jm <A. C. «ka (Karucren, no. $42) and 
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A. M. kia and ’Phags-pa gia (Dracunov, no. 10). Yi =i fee <A. C. ngjie’ (KARLGREN, 
no. 204). Cf. A. M. yi and ’Phags-pa yi (Dracunov, no. 63). Dai = tai/ta. See 
note 9 above. Wu = fu. See note 9 above. 

172 For the word sangon see note 39 above. For its special use here, however, cf. 
RatTCcHINEVSKY, op. cit., p. 42, n. 6 and p. 105, n. 38. 

78 Daidu luu duu sunggon wuu is the Chinese Ta-tu-lu-tu-tsung-kuan-fu KBE 
ADB EE HF . For Daidu see note 51 above. For duu see note 37 above. For duu 
sunggon wuu see note 10 above. 

174T have not succeeded in identifying this Chinese term. My transcription is 


tentative. 
175T have not succeeded in identifying this Chinese office. My transcription is 


tentative. 

176 This, I believe, is the earliest attested instance of the word Qitad (> Kitad) in 
a Mongolian text in the Uighur script. For g- > k- before i>z see note 137 above. 

177 For this technical usage of the word manglai cf. note 17 on page 97 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

178 Tt will be observed that the day of the moon in which the stele was erected is 
not given in the Chinese text, which only has £ H (chi jih) “an auspicious day.” 

7°The words wuu bars constitute a hybrid term of which the first element is 
Chinese and the second Mongolian (< Uighur). The word wuu = wu/mou WX <A. C. 
mau’ (KARLGREN, no. 639). Deest apud Dracunov. 

This method of dating, i.e., by combining a Chinese cyclical word with the Mon- 
golian equivalent of one of the twelve animals of the zodiac, is very interesting. 
In his article “Le cycle sexagénaire dans la chronologie tibétaine” in JA 1(1913). 
633-667, Paul Petuior referred to this practice on page 636 in the following terms: 

“Au point de vue des habitudes de nomenclature, les couleurs sont plus employées 
par les Mongols, les éléments par les Tibétains. Parfois méme, comme chez Sanang 
Setsen, les “souches” sont indiquées par leurs noms chinois. Mais toujours, et 
méme dans ce dernier cas, les “douze animaux” servent 4 exprimer les douze 


99°99 


“ branches ”. 
In a note he cited an interesting case of a date in a Turkish inscription of 1326, 
which he had brought back from Kansu, where we find qutluy bing bars yil “the year 
of the happy bing tiger.” Here bing is a transcription of the Chinese ping and bing 
bars is the equivalent of the Chinese ping-yin. 
189 For this nien-hao see Part I, note 182. Ji=chih. See note 121 above. On = 
yiian. See note 12 above. 
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TARXUN~TURXUN AND CENTRAL ASIAN HISTORY 


Ricuarp N. Frye 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In translating NarSsaxi’s History of Bukhara I found the name 
Tarxun, ruler of Sogdiana, mentioned several times in connection 
with the Arab conquests in Central Asia. Further study, to 
identify this ruler, led to the Sogdian documents discovered in 
the Tajik SSR in 1933, and deciphered by the Soviet Iranist A. A. 
Fremman.’ It is unfortunate that since their discovery these im- 
portant documents have not received in the West the attention 
which they merit. I know of only one study of them in a western 
European language—the article by Professor W. B. HENNING.’ 

Before presenting my own conclusions, it seems necessary to 
review my translations, made before the war, of articles written 
in Russian by Freman and Kraéxovsxis for the Sogdijskij 
Sbornik, as well as later articles on the Sogdian documents. 

I have not attempted to solve the many problems of Iranian 
philology connected with the history of Sogdiana which appear in 
the following pages. This article is intended to bring attention to 
the work of the Soviet scholars and to elucidate a few of the de- 
tails of the history of Sogdiana at the time of the Arab conquests. 


A. A. Freman, “The Discovery of Sogdian Manuscripts and 
Remains of Material Culture in Tajikistan, Preliminary Report,” 
Sogdijskij Sbornik, 7-17: 


In the autumn of 1933 a report reached Leningrad that a MS. 
written in the Uiyur or Sogdian script had been found in Tajik- 


1 Sogdijskij Sbornik (Leningrad, 1934), 121 pp. The fascinating account of the 
decipherment of the documents, which reads like a detective story, may be found in 
I. Ju. Kraéxovsxis, Nad arabskimi rukopisjami (Moscow—Leningrad, 1946), pp. 123- 
29. From his account, it was the Arabic document which provided the key to the 
understanding of all the documents. 

2, W. B. Henninc, “Zum soghdischen Kalendar,” Orientalia 8 (1939) .87-95. Two 
reviews of the Sbornik have come to my attention: that by L. Lerort in Le Muséon 
47 (1934) .346-8, and that by W. Printz, ZDMG 88 (1934) .361. 
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istan. An examination of a photograph of the MS. showed that 
it was written in the (Buddhist) Sogdian cursive script, in the 
Sogdian language, and from its contents represented a letter ad- 
dressed to some important personage. This was the first discovery 
of a Sogdian MS. on the territory of ancient Sogdiana proper, since 
previous discoveries had been made only in Chinese Turkistan. 
The MS. was found in the ruins of a castle on Mt. Mugh (in 
Tajik: muq kal’a) near the village of Khairabad, 120 kilometers 
east of Samargand on the left bank of the Zarafshan River, where 
it is joined by the Kum River. In the excavations four hundred 
objects of material culture were found, including textiles, skins, 
potsherds, arrowheads, household objects, and six coins—one sil- 
ver and five copper. The last had square holes in the center. 
Eighty documents on paper, skins and wood were also found.° 
An examination of the documents shows that we have the 
archives of a Sogdian feudal lord, Divastic. In some documents 
he is called sywdyk MLK’ sm’rkndyé MR’Y “Sogdian king, 
ruler of Samarqand ”; in others, only “ Sogdian king.” Sometimes 
the ideogram MLK’ takes the place of the Sogdian word ywBw 
“king.” In the history of Ya‘qibi, in Arabic, we find the title 
Iysid al-Suyd Afsin Samarqand for Turek, ruler of Samarqand ca. 
710-738. This is the same formula as the MLK’ and MR’Y of 
Divastié. The Sogdian equivalent for the ideogram MLK’, how- 
ever, is usually thought to be yw’tw “ ruler,” NP yuda. In Sogdian 
there are three words attested for “king”: ywBw, yw’tw and 
ixsid. [The last is found in Manichaean Sogdian as 7°%5; cf. E. 
Wa.pscumipt and W. Lentz, “ Manichiaische Dogmatik aus 
Chinesischen und Iranischen Texten,” Sitzwngsberichte der Preusz- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1933) .545.] The mask 
MLK’ might represent any one of these three, for if there is a 
slight difference of meaning between them it is unknown to us. 
The ideogram MR’Y is already known from the Sogdian “ Ancient 
Letters ” published by Retcuet.’ It is the Pahlevi m7r’, which 


* Later more documents were found; the total number, therefore, must be over ninety. 

*H. Retcueit, Die Soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen Museums, II. 
Teil (Heidelberg, 1931). The letters have been dated from the first part of the 
fourth century A.D. by W. B. Hennina, “ The Date of the Sogdian Ancient Letters,” 
BSOAS 12 (1948) .601-615. 
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represents MP y’aday “ruler.” * It is difficult to say whether it 
is an Aramaic word borrowed by Sogdian or an ideogram for a 
Sogdian word; the passage from Ya‘qibi leads one to believe it 
was an ideogram. The word afsin is found in Ossetic as efsin 
“ mistress.” So we may suppose that MR’Y is an ideogram for 
the Sogdian word afsin. 

In addition to Divastié, trywn and other names appear in the 
documents. Class differences are shown by the formulae of 
introduction, for letters to Divastié are addressed *t Byw ywRw 
“to the god king.” Another person, prm’nd’r ’wttw, seems to be 
a subordinate since he is not similarly addressed.? Geographical 
terms include pnéykné and kwstwt, the former being the town of 
Panjikant and the latter, a tributary of the Zarafshan River. It 
is possible that these documents are copies of letters which were 
retained by the sender. 

On Mt. Mugh, eighty written documents were found—twenty- 
five on Chinese paper, thirty-two on skins and twenty-three on 
wood. One document is in an unknown script and language; two 
on skins are in Arabic, but are parts of one letter. Eight on 
paper are in Chinese; five of these have Sogdian texts on the 
reverse, and the rest are solely in Sogdian. The Sogdian docu- 
ments are divided according to material—twenty-three on wood, 
twenty-nine on skins, and twenty-two (including the five with 
Chinese on the obverse) on paper. 


V. A. and I. Ju. Kraéxovsxis, “ The Oldest Arabic Document 
from Central Asia,” Sogdijskij Sbornik, 52-90: 


The first step in the decipherment of the Arabic document was 
the identification of the proper names in it. The information sent 
to Leningrad said that the son of Taryiin was mentioned in it.’ 


5 For various forms of the word and further references cf. O. HANsEeN, “ Die mittel- 
persischen Papyri der Papyrussammlung der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin,’ APAW 
(Abhandlungen der Preuszischen Akademie der Wissenschaften) (Berlin, 1938), p. 29. 
HENNING once told me that Sogdian xwt’w was pronounced xutdu. 

® Henninc has shown that Byw should not be taken as “God,” but as the German 
Herr. This has been adopted by Smirnova; see postscript. 

7The reader may object to seeming inconsistency in the use of Tarxiin, tarxin, 
tarxan, tiiryiin, and others. The first form is a transcription of the Arabic form of 
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On examination the text was found to read not “the son of 
Taryn,” but “my son Taryin,” or “the two sons of Taryin,” 
os> > (s*!, The appearance of the dual pronominal suffix later 
in the text made the last interpretation the most probable. 

The time and locale of the document were established by the 
reading of the second proper name, Divasti.* It soon became evi- 
dent that the same person figured in most of the Sogdian docu- 
ments. The date of the Arabic document was established to 
within one year by the identification of the third name, the person 
to whom the letter was addressed. The name al-Jarrah, relatively 
rare in Arabic onomastica, could be identified as al-Jarrah ibn 
‘Abdallah, governor of Khurasan from 99-101/717-719. He was 
relieved of his duties in the month of Ramadan of the year 101/ 
April 719, and thus ruled only one year and five months. The 
letter, addressed to him as governor of Khurasan, must have been 
written not earlier than the beginning of 718 and not later than 
April 719. The letter is written on skin, possibly goatskin; it is 
25 by 18.5 centimeters in size, and has been folded. The text and 
translation follow: 


loo oY co Was oy clad) ~wW - 1 
ey) Le) cde elude 

EU} ool J al coms - t 

ey dry cil do 

els i a) che! eoeee dy le \ 


In the name of God the merciful and compassionate 

To the amir al-Jarrah ibn ‘Abdallah from his client 

Divasti. Peace be upon you, O amir, 

and the mercy of God. Verily, I praise God to you; 

there is no God but he. 

Now there follows .... may God guide the amir and give him 


errr e 


the name of the ruler of Samarqand. The final form is the reconstructed Sogdian 
form of the name which I shall use in the second half of this article. 

5 According to HENNING, op. cit., p. 88, the name should be read dywstyé, but I have 
left the form dywstyé, Divastié, as FrEIMAN gives it in his articles. 
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. abundance. [.... 

. to the amir, my need and the need of the two sons of Taryn. 
May 

. God give abundance to the amir, to think well of the sons of 
Taryn. 

. And if the amir agrees to come to a decision to write to 

. Sulaiman ibn Abi! Sari, that he send them (both) to the 
amir (?) 

. let it be done. Or if the amir orders one horse for me from 


. the horses of the post, I will send my servant on it to fetch 
them 
. both to the amir. May God make the amir exalted (?) the 


succor and mercy 
. I entreat God peace be on you, O amir, and the 
mercy of God. 


There are four names mentioned in the document, two from 
the Arab side and two from the Sogdian side. 

We have more information about al-Jarrah than about the other 
three. He was a protegé of al-Hajjaj, the notorious governor of 
Iraq. Al-Jarrah held many posts in Iraq before he was named 
governor of Khurasan. His rule in Khurasan was on the whole 
unsuccessful, but he did not lose the confidence of the caliph after 
his removal from office. He was later appointed governor of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan and lost his life in the battle of Marj 
Ardabil in 730 A.D. During his brief term of office in Khurasan 
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he sought to maintain the status quo and uphold the hegemony 
of the Arabs, which had been badly shaken after the death of the 
famous general Qutayba ibn Muslim. Al-Jarrah’s quarrel with the 
caliph arose over internal policy. The question of the collection 
of taxes from newly converted Muslims was an issue in Khurasan 
as elsewhere in the Umayyad caliphate. In principle, the caliphs 
and governers should have ceased to collect taxes when a subject 
was converted to Islam, but in practice they adopted a different 
policy to protect the government treasury. The pious caliph 
‘Umar II, however, took the part of the new converts and fol- 
lowed a policy of refraining from collecting taxes from them. In 
opposition to this, al-Jarrah sought to prevent conversions to 
Islam. He followed a “tough” policy in regard to the subject 
population and was consequently removed by the caliph, who 
followed a more conciliatory policy. 

The nature of al-Jarrah’s policy may be discussed in connection 
with another person mentioned in the document, Sulaiman ibn 
Abi'l Sari. He was a client of the tribe of ‘Uwafa (Tabari II, 
1421.7) and was probably a non-Arab. In 101/719 he was in 
Samargand. He must have held an important position, for the 
calpih ‘Umar II personally sent him instructions regarding the 
organization of the postal service and postal stations. In 102/720 
Sulaiman was appointed collector of taxes in Sogdiana (Tabari 
II, 1421). In 104/722-3, at the direction of the newly-appointed 
governor of Khurasan, Sa‘id al-Harasi, Sulaiman laid siege to one 
of the castles of Sogdiana (Yabari IT, 1447.2-3) where, as we shall 
see later, Divasti, the author of our letter, was captured. Soon 
after this Sulaiman was named lieutenant of the governor over 
the districts of Kish and Nasaf (Tabarit II, 1448.7-8). In 110/ 
728-9 he was again appointed collector of taxes. This is the last 
we hear of him. 

Much less is known about the Sogdians mentioned in the ~ 
letter. We know nothing of the sons (or children) of Taryin. 
Tarxiin himself is mentioned in the Arabic sources, but there are 
many uncertainties about him, some of them due to the confusion 
between his name and the title taryan. The word tarydn seems 
to be a title, although it may have been used as a proper name, 
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The grandfather of the famous philosopher al-Farabi was called 
Taryan. Taryn, on the other hand, seems to be a proper name. 
It has been claimed that taryun is a word foreign to the Sogdian 
language.°® 

In Arabic sources Taryiin is called “ruler (malik) of Suyd” 
(Tabari II, 1204.4-5; Ya‘qibi II, 342.9) or ruler of Samargqand 
(Baladhuri, 417.2; Tabart II, 1146.9). He appears as a semi- 
legendary figure in the “ yatén romance” of the conquest of 
Bukhara by the Arabs. Tarxiin is mentioned for the first time in 
85/704 (Tabari II, 1146.9) .°° His battle with Qutayba at the 
conquest of Bukhara in 88/707 is definitely attested, but the 
negotiations for a truce seem to have lasted two years, till 709 
(Tabari II, 1204.4-14; Ibn al-Athir IV, 430.6-10). This treaty, 
however, was the cause of his downfall. In the following year 
Qutayba sent his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman to Samarqand to 
obtain the tribute, and Taryiin paid it (Yabari II, 1229.12-13) . 
After the departure of ‘Abd al-Rahman, Taryiin was deposed by 
the anti-Arab Sogdians and put in prison, where in despair he 
committed suicide. Ya‘qibi II, 344.2 and 300.2, however, says 
he was killed by his successor Turek. The latter ruled Samarqand 
for about twenty-seven years and died in 737 or 738. His policy 
towards the Arabs vacillated between friendship and enmity. He 
was obliged to recognize the suzerainty of the Arabs in 93/711-12 
when Qutayba conquered Samarqand again, but in 718 he wrote 
a letter to the emperor of China requesting aid against the Arabs. 

The last name, Divasti, aided in deciphering the Sogdian form, 
Divastié, which is found in the Sogdian fragments." Tabari is 


°F, Rozenserc, “O sogdijcax,” Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov 1 (1925) 84. 

1°The story of his role in the battles of the Arabs against the rebel Musa ibn 
‘Abdallah ibn Xazim is just as legendary as his role in the “ xatién romance.” 

Jn Tabari the name appears as Divasti, Divasti and Divasni. In the Ta’rix-i- 
Nisapir, (Persian translation of the Arabic work of al-Hakim al-Nisapiri ibn al-Bayyi ‘, 
MS. Bursa, Kirsmulu Camii 2047., fol. 40 obv. there is a passage: 


Se ll oe HL op ele! Gl OF UKs 
2H Op oH OF 29% & Ag) 25% 929 Aly 
29> ple OF oe & 595 & Jak E&OE! 


The form Divaii is to be read Divasti. Sar is puzzling. There is a town of Sar in 
Sa province according to Mugaddasi, 264. 
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the only Arabic source which mentions him, while Ibn al-Athir 
and Ibn Khaldin merely follow Tabari. In the letter he calls 
himself maula, which indicates only a recognition of the su- 
premacy of the Arabs in his correspondence with them. In 
Tabari II, 1447.8 (which is taken from al-Mada’ini) he is simply 
called dihqan or dihqan of Samargand (Tabari II, 1446.13). If 
we note that his fate was bound up with the fortress of Abyar 
(Tabari II, 1441.7), we may tentatively identify him with the 
autonomous “ruler of Abyar” who in 102/720-1, gave one Arab 
governor, Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the nickname “the lady.” * 
(Cf. Tabari II, 1418.1-3 and Ibn al-Athir V, 68.) This indicates 
that Divasti was no simple dihqan but a great feudal lord. The 
Sogdian documents complicate matters for in them he is called 
“ Sogdian king, ruler of Samarqand,” a parallel to the title of 
Turek. It is difficult to assume two rulers of Samarqand at the 
same time, and a satisfactory solution of this problem is still to 
be found. 

In 721 Sa‘id al-Haraii, a prominent general, was named gover- 
nor of Khurasan. His short rule seems to have been just one 
large punitive expedition against the Sogdians. Many Sogdians, 
fearing repression because of their former anti-Arab activities, 
decided to migrate to districts further from Arab control. A large 
group of them went to Ferghana and the area of Khojent (Z'abari 
II, 1439-1441). Divasti and the inhabitants of Panjikant forti- 
fied themselves in the fortress of Abyar. In the spring and sum- 
mer of 722 the Arabs attacked the Sogdian refugees. Sa‘id al- 
Haraii led the attack in the Khojent district. In the Zarafshan 
valley the operations were directed by Sulaiman ibn Abi! Sari. 
He had an army of native troops from Bukhara and Khwarazm 
as well as Arabs. Divasti was defeated and took refuge in his 
fortress. After a siege he was persuaded to surrender, and with 
a guarantee of safe conduct was sent to Sa‘id al-Harasi (Tabari 
II, 1447.2-12) . At first he was well treated, but after the towns of 
Kish and Rabinjan were captured by the Arabs, and the Sogdians 
thoroughly subdued, Divasti was put to death. His head was 


12Qn Abyar, interpreted as apar -yar “auf dem Berg,” cf. J. Marquart, “ Beitriige 
zur Geschichte und Sage von Eran,” ZDMG, 49 (1895) .666. 
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sent to Iraq to the governor ‘Umar ibn Xubair, and his left hand 
was sent to Sulaiman ibn Abi! Sari (Yabari II, 1448.4-10). In 
the same year Sa‘id was removed from the governorship. One 
source says he was recalled because of the displeasure of the 
governor of Iraq over his execution of Divasti (Yabari II, 1453. 
16). This again shows the important role which Divasti played 
vis-a-vis the Arabs. 

Commentary to the text of the letter: The opening phrase, the 
bismillah, seems to be a declaration by Divasti that he was a 
Muslim, but in reality this declaration was only a diplomatic act 
on his part. The Islamization of Transoxiana was not accom- 
plished till the time of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim (833-842) and 
before his time there was only a minority of Muslims in Central 
Asia. 

There must have been a scribe in the chancellory of Divasti, 
employed for correspondence with the Arabs, who knew all the 
formulae of bureaucratic Muslim style. The form “© in the 
sentence, “I ask Allah to bless you,” indicates the confidence of 
the scribe in his knowledge of what should be written. Arabic 
was not widely used in Khurasan, and al-JahSiyari (died 942) 


says that Arabic did not become compulsory for the administra- 
tion in Khurasan till 124/742. Until that time the records were 
kept in Persian, since the scribes were Magi. “Then Yusuf ibn 
‘Umar wrote a letter to Nasr ibn Sayyar ordering him not to 
appoint a single one of the people of the East in his chancery and 
registry. The first one who changed the registry from Persian to 


9? 13 


Arabic in Khurasan was Ishaq ibn Taliq the scribe. 

Divasti, in the document, calls himself maula “ client,” a loose 
term in Central Asia. The clients, however, were a strong group. 
In 96/714, of 47,000 warriors in the army of Khurasan, 7,000 were 
clients, according to J'abari II, 1290-1291. They frequently held 
the balance of power in the Arab inter-tribal struggles in Central 
Asia. It is not surprising that Muslim ibn Sa‘id al-Kilabi, the 
governor sent to replace Sa‘id al-HaraSi, was admonished to keep 
peace with the clients (Tabari II, 1481.7). Qutayba had fol- 


183 Kitab al-wuzara’ wa'l-kuttab of al-Jah3iyari (Cairo, 1938), p. 67. 
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lowed a policy of friendship with the clients. In 93/711-12 he 
proclaimed himself the avenger of the blood of Taryin, his client, 
who was under his protection. GY OS o9> b ex JU Ul Jus 
5 del cy OWS (Tabari II, 1249.5) . 

In the letter, the sons of Taryiin are mentioned in a thoughtful, 
protecting tone. The letter could not have been sent to a foe 
of the writer. The sending of a servant to accompany the sons 
of Taryiin implies both that they were young, and that they 
would be freely sent, not as hostages or under guard. If Taryiin 
had died in 709, then in 719 his sons might be ten or eleven years 
old. At the time of the deposition of Taryiin, the Sogdians had 
called him 5 ¢e, which implies that at that time he was 
elderly (Yabari II, 1229.15) . If we remember the oath of Qutayba 
to avenge the blood of Taryxiin, we may suppose that there was 
an Arabophile group supporting the sons of Taryin as the legiti- 
mate rulers of Samargand. This, however, is all hypothesis, 
awaiting a clarification of the role of Divasti. 

In general, the veracity of the account of Mada‘ini of the Arab 
conquests in Central Asia, as preserved in Tabari, has been re- 
garded with much scepticism by modern scholars. Our document, 
by substantiating a few episodes in the narrative, indicates that 
the Arabic sources may be more reliable than heretofore believed. 
Tabari II, 1446.12, even says that Divasti is the Arabic form 
of Divasti¢—a fact that is now confirmed by the Sogdian 
documents.* 

From an analysis of the script one may surmise that the scribe 
was an Arab, not aged, and from a good school. The use of skin 
for the letter suggests that the scribe belonged to the Iraq or 
Khurasan rather than the Egyptian school. It is of interest to 
note that the Arabs used skins in Central Asia while the Sogdians 
used parchment or Chinese paper. This was an important epoch 
in the cultural contacts between East and West, for the Arabs 
had just come into contact with Chinese paper at the time our 
document was written. 


74 Cf. HENNING, op. cit., p. 88. He transcribes the name déva3tié. 
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A. A. Freman, “ Dated Sogdian Documents from Mt. Mugh 
in Tajikistan,’ Trudy Instituta Vostokovedenija 17 (1936) .137- 
165: 


Further work on the documents corroborated the information 
about them given in the Sogdijskij Sbornik. The documents are 
the business correspondence of Divisti¢, his notes and receipts. 
No literary remains have been found among them. The docu- 
ments dated in the year, month and day of the rule of Divastié 
are of great importance for the reconstruction of the Sogdian 
calendar. (The section on the Sogdian calendar, with texts and 
translations, is omitted here. For a summary of the material cf. 
HeEnnina, “ Zum soghdischen Kalendar,” op. cit., 87-95.) 

Divastié has the title “ Sogdian king, ruler of Samargand ” only 
in a few documents. Several of these documents, on paper and 
skins, date from the first year of the rule of Divastié. He has the 
same title in another document on paper, dated in the second 
year of his reign. The next dated document is from the sixth 
year of his reign, and in it he has the title “ ruler of Panéa (Pan- 
jikant).” The title “Sogdian king, ruler of Samarqand ” does 
not appear in any of the later dated documents. 

It is of interest to note that not one of the documents, in which 
Divastié is called “ruler of Panjikant,” is of paper. This is prob- 
ably because paper, a material imported from China at this time, 
was still rare and not likely to have been used in a provincial 
town such as Panjikant. Therefore, one may suppose that the 
documents written on paper were written in the center of Sog- 
diana, in Samarqand and its surroundings. 

There are ten documents dated by the regnal year of Divastic. 
The time span is from the first to the fourteenth year of his rule, 
first in Samarqand and then in Panjikant. All years of his reign 
are found on the documents save the third, fourth, fifth, and ninth 
years. 

In the article of V. A. and I. Ju. Kracxovskis it was shown, 
according to Tabari, that Divasti¢ was imprisoned and slain by 
the Arabs in 722. The latest document of our collection, dated 
in the fourteenth year of Divastic, therefore cannot have been 
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written after 722. From this date we can determine the beginning 
of the activity of Divastié, which cannot have been later than 708. 
At this time Taryiin was the ruler of Samargand, for Turek 
became ruler only after a year. Thus Divasti¢ was a contemporary 
of both Taryin and Turek. What was his relation to them? 

Since the first document in which Divastié is called “ ruler of 
Panjikant ” is dated in his sixth year, we may suppose that 
Divistié was called “ Sogdian king, ruler of Samarqand ” for at 
least five years but no more. 

In the Tang shu, under Sogdiana, we find: * “ During the 
period wan-sui t‘ung-t‘ien (696) the great chief #2£2k2 (Kart- 
GREN: tuok sd pudt d‘iei) was named king. (He is not to be 
confused with Tu sa po ti MWe , ruler of Bukhara. Cf. 
CHAVANNES, op. cit., 138.) At his death his son VeUZbhih (Kart- 
GREN: niei niet si $i) succeeded him. (Professor Lien-sheng YANG 
tells me that Féng ch‘éng-chiin #57K#) in his Chinese translation 
of Cuavannegs’ book (Shanghai, 1934) 235, suggests that this is 
the Persian name “ Narsés.” Compare Vti6ii the Sasanian prince, 
CHAVANNES, op. cit, 172. This is an old identification, first made 
by A. J. Sr. Martin, Mémoires historiques et géographiques sur 
l’Arménie, 2 (Paris, 1819) 18, but it is by no means sure.) When 
he died the people of the country gave the title of king to R¥ 
(KARLGREN: tuat yuan). Later E53)" (Karucren: wo la ka, 
i.e. Turek) was king, followed by his son "its (KaRLGREN: 
ts‘iuat yat) . 

Taryiin appears for the first time in history (in Tabari) in the 
year 704. He ruled until 709 or 710, when he was deposed. This 
corresponds to the reign of Divasti¢, for it is only in his sixth year 
that he is called “ ruler of Panjikant.” Divastié was no pretender, 
for his correspondents address him as “Sogdian king, ruler of 
Samargand ” in the earlier documents. So Divasti¢ was the 
“Sogdian king, ruler of Samargand ” in the same years when, 
according to Chinese and Arabic sources, Taryiin was ruler of 
Samargand. . 

We may suppose then that Taryiin did not die in 710 but retired 


18 FE. CHavannes, Documents sur les Tou-Kiue (Turcs) Occidentaux, (St. Petersburg, 
1903), pp. 136-7. 
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from Samarqand to Panjikant. He may have preserved some of 
the distinction he formerly held as head of the opposition against 
Turek. Some difficulties, however, are encountered in the Arabic 
letter from Mt. Mugh. There the two sons of Taryiin are men- 
tioned. We do not know, however, which Taryiin is meant in this 
letter. According to al-Birini** and a modern scholar,’ Arabic 
taryxtin (Sogdian tarxiin) is not a proper name but a title, a 
variant of tarydan. 

The words tarxiin/tarxan probably are not Sogdian but Turkish 
borrowed by Sogdian. In actual pronunciation the two words 
may have been even closer. The letter 2 in the word 09>, writ- 
ten in a Semitic alphabet, does not necessarily represent a vowel 
sound; it may represent a consonant v. The word may have been 
pronounced something like tary’an, Sogdian trywn. The Sogdians 
may have used the combination -yw- to express a Turkish velar 
-q- of the word trqn which did not exist in Sogdian. In several 
cases the Sogdians represented the sound by -yw-, and in others 
by -y-; cf. ywtlwy “Qutluy” in the “Ancient Letters,” ed. 
REIcHELT, op. cit., 58. (N. B. This letter is written in cursive 
Sogdian.) The -a-, under the influence of the preceding -v-, was 
transformed into o or wu. 

In document 35 A 13, dated in the fourteenth year of Divasti¢, 
ruler of Panéa, the word try’n appears. This letter was sent to 
him by the B’kr’m “tax collector (< B’2 “tax,” NP baj, OP 
baji) of Panjikant. In all probability this try’n is the same 
Divastié. The title try’n was used in Central Asia by ruling 
princes who were under the protection of the Turks of the West 
Turkish Khaganate. So Divastié could have used the title taryan 
or tarxiin together with “Sogdian king, ruler of Samarqand,” 
when it was necessary. 

We have evidence in our documents that Taryiin was not a 
proper name of the ruler of Samargand who died in 710, for 
documents 3 nov. and 4. nov. (N. B. These are among the eight 
new documents found in June 1934, which are not described in 
the Sogdijskij Sbornik) on skins are both dated in the tenth year 


16. Sacuav, Chronologie orientalischer Vilker (Leipzig, 1876), p. 101. 
17 J, WeiuHausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturtz (Berlin, 1902), p. 270. 
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of king Taryin."* If the reign of Taryin-Divastié began in 704-5, 
then the tenth year is 714, or four years after the reputed death 
of Taryiin. So Taryiin-Divastié did not die but ruled in Panjikant. 
He also retained the title taryiin or tarydn. 


A. A. Fremian, “On the Name of the Sogdian IySid Gurek,” 
Vestnik Drevnej Istorii (1938) 3, 147-8: 


The work of the scientific collaborator of the Academy of the 
History of Material Culture, G. V. Gricorixrv, in the excavation 
of the site of Tali Barzu (about six km. southeast of Samarqand) , 
had very profitable results which are extremely important for 
clarifying the history of Taryin and Turek, and even earlier times. 
In a stratum dating to the first century B.C. there was found a 
piece of a cup with an inscription in Sogdian characters, which on 
paleographic grounds seems to be the oldest known Sogdian in- 
scription.*® In an upper stratum of the excavated area, among 
various objects characteristic of the eighth century A. D., two 
coins with the name Taryun (Tary’an) trywn MLK’, and one 
coin with the legend ’wyrk MLK’, were found.” 

The legend trywn MLK’, i.e., “ Taryiin (Tary’an) king,” was 
already known from the coins from Mt. Mugh. This legend shows 
that the word trywn, first a title, became a proper name. A change 
in significance of the word took place comparable with korol < 
Karal and tsar, caesar < Caesar.** The legend ’wyrk MLK’ must 
represent the name of the Sogdian ruler following Taryin / 
Tarx’an. The name ’wyrk (actually its pronunciation according 
to the rules of Sogdian phonetics was wyurak) represents a name, 
the second variant of which is preserved in Arabic-Persian sources 
as 62°? (In accord with Sogdian phonetics, the first vowel 


18 A. A. Fremman, “Novaja rabota po sogdijskomu kalendarju,” Vestnik Drevnej 
Istorii, 4 (9) (1939), p. 125, note 3. Doc. 84, no. 4 has trywn MLK?’ 10 sri ’ym’yy 
msBwyyé, “ Tarxin king, tenth year, the month of msBwyyé.” 

19 A. A. Freman, “ Drevnejgaja sogdijskaja nadpis,” Vestnik Drevnej Istorii (1939). 
8, 135-6. : 

2°Q. I. Smirnova, “O trex sogdijskix monetax,” VDI (1939) .1, 116-120. 

*! Karl >*korlb O. Ch. Sl. kral’b, Russian korédl, according to E. Bernexer, Slav- 
isches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Vol. 1 (Heidelberg, 1924) pp. 572-3. 

*? The reference is to Tabari II, 1229.30, where no nmwri is found. Could Fremman 
have intended yiri for yirek? 
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drops off. There are many examples, e. g., pareé : apareé “ to hold 
back, abandon.”) This is the Sogdian king known as Turek. 
Sogdian ’wyrk, i.e., wyurak, may be compared with OP uyraka 
“strong, powerful.” The root uwyra- “to be strong” is well at- 
tested in the Avesta referring to people and gods. It is an excellent 
term to be used as a personal name. An analogous name, with a 
simliar etymology, is MP Péroz, Parvéz, with the meaning “ vic- 
torious, surpassing in strength ” < *pari- aojah. 

A. A. Freman, “A Sogdian Inscription from Old Merv,” 
Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedenija 7 (1939) .296-302: 


Two potsherds were found in the excavation of Giaur Kala, a 
mound in the oasis of Merv, with Sogdian inscriptions painted on 
them in the cursive (Buddhist) script. One was read as: 


*t Byw ywBw RBch “ to the great lord king.” 
“wth prnw (?) dw twryn{w] “ portions to the glorious (?) 
tarxan.” 


(On the significance of the word “wth, cf. Fremran, “ Dated 
Sogdian documents from Mt. Mugh,” op. cit., 141.) 

The spelling of the word twryn|w] together with tryn or try’n 
“tarxan,” (a title used by the princes subordinate to the Turkish 
overlords of Central Asia) with a shifting vowel a or uw (try’n or 
twryn) in the first syllable before y, corroborates the thesis of 
the identification of taryan and tarxun. 

It is unknown whether the pots were originally brought to Merv 
by Sogdian traders, made in Merv by Sogdian colonists, or made 
by the people of Merv (indicating that the native language of 
Merv was Sogdian). The first or second proposition, however, is 
more probable than the third. 


O. I. Smirnova, “ New Data on the History of Sughd in the 
Eighth Century A. D., “ Vestnik Drevnej Istorii (1939), 4 (9), 
97-102: 


In the numismatic collections of the Hermitage and Samargqand 
museums are a number of coins with legends in a script almost 
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identical with the Buddhist Sogdian script of the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D. These coins may be divided into two 
classes, one with a square hole in the center of the coin (similar 
to Chinese coins) , and the other without the hole and with the 
head of a ruler on the coin. On the coins of the latter class three 
different titles have been read: MR’Y, ywBw, and Byy—Sogdian 
for “lord,” “ king,” and “ Herr,” respectively. 

Among the coins of the first class are three pieces in the 
Hermitage with Chinese characters BA ICH F¥ k‘ai yiian t‘ung pao 
“coin of K‘ai yiian,”’ on the obverse. (Professor Lien-sheng 
Yane tells me that the legend does not mean “coin of Kai 
yiian.” The whole legend is only a phrase indicating currency of 
a new era.) On the reverse is the Sogdian word Byy. Chinese 
coins of the K‘ai yiian class appear from the beginning of the 
year 621, so the Sogdian coins must date after this. 

On a unique coin of the Hermitage of the first class, is a 
Sogdian inscription read as twry’r MLK’, “ king twry’r.” A unique 
coin of the second class, preserved in the Samarqand Museum, 
with the face of a ruler in the style of the Indo-Iranian coins on it, 
has an inscription in Sogdian read as mtéyr MR’Y “ afsin mtéyr.” 
This coin has a marking on it similar to the mark on the coins of 
Taryiin and Baxsuman, rulers of Sughd. A similar sign is found 
on the coins of Khwarazm, and also on the Kufic coins of al-ASas 
ibn Yahya, governor of Samargand for the ‘Abbasids in 143-4/ 
760-1. All of these details are significant for the reconstruction of 
the early history of Sughd. 

According to Chinese sources, the ruler of Sughd, Ugurak 
(Turek) , was defeated by the Arabs, and in 719 A. D. turned to 
the T‘ang court for aid. In 731 he requested the grant of the title 
“king of Ts‘ao” % (Quadsiyan or Istiyan of the Arabic sources) 
for one son T‘u ho (KARLGREN: ts‘iwat yadt) and the title “ king 
of Mi” # (Maimury of the Arabic sources) for another son 
EX" Mo cho (KARLGREN : mak t’i"dt). This request was granted 


*° Cf. the article by Smirnova, “O trex sogdijskix monetax,” op. cit., and Frye, 
“ Notes on the Early Coinage of Transoxiana,” Numismatic Notes and Monographs No. 
113 (New York, 1949), pp. 31-33. 
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by the son of heaven, and on the death of Ugurak, his son T‘u 
ho succeeded him as ruler of Samarqand. 

The name twry’r, mentioned above, is the original form of the 
Chinese T‘u ho, and is probably of Turkish origin. The name 
Taryin, Sogdian trywn, in Chinese is 4 (Karucren: t'uat 
xuan) , which shows that the Sogdian form should be read t’rywn. 
This assumption is supported by the form twry’n [sic] found on a 
potsherd from Merv.* The second son of Ugurak, mtéyr, must be 
the Mo cho of the Chinese sources. So the Sogdian form mtéyr 
was pronounced something like mat’yer.° This name is also 
Turkish since it is found as the name of one of the rulers of the 
northern Turks. Since Ugurak died in 738, according to Chinese 
sources, the coin of T‘u ho could not have been minted before 
that date. 

In the article by V. A. and I. Ju. Kraéxovsxis (see above), 
regarding the letter of Divastié to the governor of Khurasan, the 
two sons of Taryiin are mentioned. They were identified as the 
sons of the ruler Taryiin, but they are rather to be identified with 
the two sons of Ugurak, and the word taryiin is to be taken as a 
title of the rulers of Samarqand. 


II 


The work of the Soviet scholars has led to some interesting con- 
clusions which may best be summarized as follows: ** 


1. Tiiryiin (see preceding note) is the same word as taryan, 
and is the title of the rulers of Samarqand. (Kracxovskrs evinced 
some scepticism regarding this identification.) 


2. Dévastié was the personal name of the ruler of Samarqand 
known simply as Tiiryxiin in the Arabic sources. 
3. Tiiryiin—Dévastié did not die in 710, when he ceased to be 


*4 Cf. note 18. 

°° He is the al-Mytar, son of Turek, of Tabari II, 1523.9. 

°° From the Chinese sources (as SMirNova indicated above) it would seem that the 
pronunciation of the proper name was Tiiryiin, and I have adopted that spelling. 
Henninc has already shown that the proper way of reading the second name is 
probably Dévastié; I have also adopted this spelling. 


11 
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ruler of Samargqand, but retired to Panjikant where he was killed 
by the Arabs in 722. 

4. Turek (Ugurak) succeeded Dévastié and ruled Samarqand 
from 710 to 738 when he was succeeded by his son Twry’r. 

While this explanation of the sequence of events has much to 
commend it, it is by no means the only interpretation, nor, in 
my opinion, is it the best one. The hypothesis proposed below 
seems to fit the facts, as we know them, somewhat better. 

The information from Arabic and Chinese sources has been 
given by the Soviet scholars, but there are certain facts about the 
documents themselves which must be noted. 


1. There are documents of the first and second years of the 
rule of Dévastié, in which he is called “ king of Sughd, ruler of 
Samarqand.” 

2. The rest of the dated documents of Dévastié have the title 
“ruler of Panjikant,” to the fourteenth year of his reign. 

3. Among the documents in the archives of Dévastié there is 
at least one dating from the tenth year of king Tiiryiin. 

4. The letter in Arabic indicates that the sons of Tiiryiin are 
under the protection of Dévastié, and that he intends to entrust 
them to the Arabs. 

From points three and four above, it would seem that Tiirytin 
and Dévastié were close friends or relatives. (FREIMAN, of course, 
assumed that they were the same person.) It is more probable 
that they were close relatives, if not brothers.” 

We know that Central Asia at the time of the Arab conquests 
was divided into a multitude of small states. The MLK’ of 
Sughd (which is probably a mask for 7xsid “ ruler” [< xsay “ to 
rule ”}) was overlord over the MR’Y (afsin) of the small princi- 
palities in Sughd. The MLK’ of Sughd was also MR’Y of Samar- 
qand, the most important city. From Chinese sources (CHa- 
VANNES, op. cit., 135-6), we learn that in 696 a great dihqan tu 


“7 Tt is also possible to suppose that there was a double sovereignty in Sughd. 
Dévastit may have ruled Sughd and Samarqand while Tiirxiin was in the field. The 
problem of double sovereignty, however, is quite involved; cf. A. Atréor, “La royauté 
double des Turcs,” IJéme Congrés Turc d'Histoire (Istanbul, 1937). 
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so po tt (KARLGREN: tuok sd pudt dei) became ruler of Samar- 
qand. Two years later his son niei ‘tsiwo (or niet) $i si ascended 
the throne on the death of his father. When the son died pre- 
sumably ca. 700) the people of the country gave the title of king 
to tuat xuan or Tiiryiin. In 701-2 the western Turks under prince 
Kiil Tegin invaded Sughd. Presumably Tiiryiin met the threat.” 

A new danger threatened from the other direction. In 705 the 
Arabs appeared in Sughd. Tiiryiin fought them but finally made 
peace with the Arab leader, Qutayba ibn Muslim. As a result of 
this submission to the Arabs, Tiiryiin was deposed by the people 
of Samargand in the year 91/709-10 (probably in 709). He en- 
trusted his children to the care of Dévastié and then killed him- 
self. The people of Samarqand had had enough of the family of 
Tiiryiin; they gave the throne to an outsider, Turek, a member 
of the princely house of Usrisana.” 

Dévastié, nothing daunted, proclaimed himself king of Sughd, 
ruler of Samarqand, possibly with the approbation of Qutayba ibn 
Muslim. Turek, on the other hand, sought the support of the 
Turks and the Chinese. For a number of years there was much 
fighting, but Qutayba was finally victorious. He had to make 
peace with Turek, however, who was supported by the populace. 
After the fall and death of Qutayba Turek was undisputed ruler 
of Samargand and Sughd. Dévastié had retired to Panjikant, and 
in the year 104/722-3 he was killed by the Arabs in their cam- 
paign against the Sogdians. The range of his documents, to his 
fourteenth year, I take to be from 709 to 723. 

Admittedly much of this reconstruction is hypothetical (and I 
hope to deal with the history of this period elsewhere) , but I 
believe it fits the facts better than the hypothesis of Fremnman— 
that Dévastié is identical with Tiiryiin. 

The arguments against the identification of Tiiryiin and Dé- 
vastie are many; among them are the following: 


1. The Arabic sources specifically say that Tiiryiin died in 709- 


28 Cf. Marquart, Die Chronologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften (Leipzig, 1898), 


pp. 5, 53. 
2° Cf. W. Tomascuek, “ Centralasiatische Studien I,” SWAW 87 (1877) .142. 
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710,.and nowhere in them is the slightest indication that he is to 
be identified with Dévastié. 

2. There is no reason why Dévastié, in his Arabic letter to 
al-Jarrah, should speak of his own sons as “ the sons of Tiiryin.” 
They must be the sons of Tiirxiin who died in 710. 

3. Dévastié considered himself the mauwla “ client ” of al-Jarrah, 
while Tiiryiin was the maula of Qutayba ibn Muslim. 

4. Tiiryiin is a personal name, not to be confused with the title 
taryan, as had been done since the time of the Turkish invasions 
of the Near East, and by modern scholars as well. 

a) Chinese sources clearly distinguish Tiiryiin and taryan. 

b) Twiryin appears as a personal name in Islamic sources; e. g. 
in the Kitab al-qand fi ta’rix Samarqand of al-Nasafi (Bartold, 
Turkestan v epoxu Mongolskaja Nasestvija [St. Petersburg, 1898], 
teksty, 48.) we find, “ When Qutayba arrived the king of Samar- 
gqand was T'uzak (sic read Turek) the Magian. It is related that 
rurek had two brothers, one called Tiirxiin, and the other Aqarin. 
Aqariin was small and younger. Turek came out of the city and 
four parasangs from it built a town as the center of the district. 
He called it Frnkt *° and gave it to his brother.” 

c) It is unlikely that Sogdian try’n (found in the Mahrnaémay 
and on the inscription of Karabalsaghun) is the same as trywn/ 
twryn of Freman. The first is clearly a title, while the latter 
must be a name. I give only two details here: trywn MLK’ can 
hardly be two titles. W. B. Henntne, “ Zum soghdischen Kalen- 
dar,” op. cit., p. 89, note 1, has noted another objection. 

d) The literature on the word taryxdn is immense. It is gener- 
ally accepted that the word is Altaic. Cf. ALFé~p1 ANnprRAs, “A 
tarchan méltdésagnev eredete,” Magyar Nyelv, 28 (1932) .205- 
220. For the various forms of the word in different languages cf. 
H. W. Batmey, “ Indo-Turcica,” BSOS 9 (1938) .300, and especi- 
ally his “ Turks in Khotanese Texts,” JRAS (1939) .112. 

For new material on the history of the use of the word by the 
Turks cf. S. P. Totstov, “K istorii drevnetjurkskoj socialnoj 


°° Frnkt (Firankat<Sogdian prn and kath “glorious city”?) was the capital of 
Sughd, according to Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. G. Friicen (Leipzig, 1871), p. 18. 
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terminologii,’ Vestnik Drevnej Istorii, (1938) .2, 72-81, and A. 
Zeki Velidi Tocan, Umumi Tiirk Tarihine Giris, 1 (Istanbul, 
1946) , pp. 285-7 and 485. 

In short, the statements of J. WELLHAUSEN, Das Arabische 
Reich und sein Sturtz (Berlin, 1902) 270, and H. H. Scuarprr, 
art. “ Samarqand ” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, that Tiirxiin is 
the same as tarydn, a title, are to be revised. 


Postscript 


After this article was in proof I received a copy of Sovetskoe 
Vostokovedenie 6 (1949) , in which was an article by O. I. Smir- 
NovA, “ Sogdian Coins as a New Source for the History of Central 
Asia,” pp. 356-367. The author proposes a solution of the problem 
of Divastié which is different from mine or that of Fremman. It 
is interesting to note that Smirnova has accepted HENNINGS’s 
reading of the name Divastié. Other changes are the readings 
Ugrak for Ugurak and twry’y for twry’r, the son of Turek. I 
give a summary of SmrirNova’s article below with comments added 
in the footnotes. 

The article shows the importance of the Sogdian coins excavated 
at Mt. Mugh and Tali Barzu for a reconstruction of the history 
and chronology of the rulers of Sogdiana at the time of the Arab 
conquests. In a survey of Chinese sources on the history of 
Transoxiana, SMIRNOvVA identifies the Kangii area of the Chinese 
authors as the Sughd of the Arabs, with its center at Samarqand.** 


*1 This is the Chinese K‘ang-chii KEE (Karucren: k’dng kiwo). A. N. Bernstam, 
a Soviet archeologist, has disputed this identification in a number of his writings, 
e.g., Pamjatniki Stariny Talacckoj Doliny (Alma-Ata, 1941), p. 11, and in his review 
of Toxstov’s book (below) in Izvestija Akademij Nauk, Serija Istoriit i Filosofii, 6 
(1949) .93-6. BrernStam believes K‘ang-chii to be an area in present-day Kirghizistan 
around the Talas and Chu River valleys. Others who hold the same position are O. 
Franke, Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, Vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1930), p. 337, and O. 
Maencuen, “Huns and UHsiung-nu,” Byzantion 17 (1944-1945) .230. S. P. Totsrov in 
his interesting book Drevnij Xorezm (Moscow, 1948), p. 190, however, maintains 
that the Chinese term refers to Khwarazm. In support of this he quotes a legend on 
a Khwarazmian coin which he reads K’ng MR’ MLK’ ’skwéwr prrk “lord king of 
Kang, Askiévar, blessing.” The reading is by no means certain. SMrirRNovA’s view, 
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In a footnote Smirnova says, “ The designation Kangii is found 
only in Chinese sources. It had a different significance for different 
periods, and thus it is possible to seek a clarification of the 
etymology of the word. The character kan has the meaning 
‘flowering, tranquil’; gii means ‘ dwelling place, country.’ So 
the whole may be interpreted as ‘ the tranquil dwelling place.’ ” ** 

On the Sogdian coins four titles have been deciphered: MLK’, 
MR’y, Byw, and ywBwu; and seven proper names: syspyr, Bswm’n, 
twk’sp’dk, trywn, wyrk, twry’y, and mtéyr. The ideogram MLK’ 
represents the title recorded in Arabic sources as iysid, in Buddhist 
Sogdian texts in the form *ySéwan, and in Manichaean Sogdian 
texts as xsé5.°* The ideogram MR’y is the afStin of the Arabic 


which is presumably that of Freman, Altmeister of Iranian Studies in Russia, has 
the most to commend it, but the identification is far from sure. See the following note. 

®° The translation of the Chinese characters explains nothing. Markwart identifies 
the Chinese designation with Sogdiana, Kanha of the Avesta, in his A Catalogue cf 
the Provincial Capitals of Erénshahr (Rome, 1931), pp. 26-27. In his Wehrot und 
Arang (Leiden, 1938), pp. 188, he goes further and equates the name with the Kaxayau 
TxiOa of Ptolemy, Sogdian *Kdaz-ag. In “Die Sogdiana des Ptolemaios,” Orientalia 
(1946), offprint, p. 124, he adds MP kang, and ibid., p. 318, he says, “ Kaxdya 
entpuppt sich jetzt von selbst als das lang gesuchte Aquivalent der chinesischen Um- 
schreibung K‘ang-ki und ist der eigentliche politische Name des Volkes = skyth. 
*Kaza-ga, Plur. *Kaza-ga-ta ‘Bewohner von Kanha.” MHerzretp, however, in 
Zoroaster and his World, Vol. 1 (Princeton, 1947), p. 78, identifies Katha with Gurganj 
in Khwarazm, and adds, “In the Kartér inscriptions a figure called ‘kangopet, lord 
of Kang?’ seems to play the role of Virgil in Dante. The NP. form is Gang, for a 
mythical place only.” I must confess I can find no kangopet in any of the inscriptions 
of Kartér. In the Sar MaShad inscription there does appear several times an enigmatic 
expression, Zy krtyr xnglpy. Cf. my “Report on a Trip to Iran in the Summer of 
1948,” Oriens 2(1949) .209. This can hardly be read as kangopet. There is great con- 
fusion in the Chinese sources as well as the Iranian in regard to this kang. 

5° The title is found as ysy5 = x8é5 in Buddhist Sogdian; cf. E. Benventstn, Teates 
Sogdiens (Paris, 1940), p. 236, where references are given to other texts where the 
word appears. Comp. Av. xsaéta in C. Bartuotomar, Altiranisches Worterbuch 
(Strassburg, 1904), p. 541. 

Smirnova changes WR’Y to MR’y, but compare Aramaic mari and cf. O. Hansen, 
“Die mittelpersischen Papyri der Papyrussammlung der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin,” 
Abhandlungen der Preuszischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1938), p. 29. 

If I remember correctly, HENNING derives af3in from xséwan. On the matter of fs- 
<x5- (and ks of Khotanese Saka), cf. H. W. Batzey, “ Hvatanica,” BSOS 9 (1937) .75. 
P. Horn in the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, Erster Band, 2. Abteilung (Strass- 
burg, 1898-1901), p. 40, compares afsin with Av.Pisinah or Pisina; cf. F. Just, 
Iranisches Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895), p. 253. 
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texts. The title MLK’ is found on the coins of six of the rulers 
mentioned above, and the coins are all similar to Chinese proto- 
types, with a square hole in the center. The title afsin of Arabic 
sources (MR’y of Sogdian) was applied to the rulers of Maimury 
(on coins) , Panjikant (in the Mt. Mugh documents) , and to the 
ruler of Samarquand (Arabic sources). The title iysid is of a 
higher rank than afSin, as is proved by the Arabic sources which 
say that “ al-iy3id in the language of Ferghana means kings of 
kings.” ** 

Study of the numismatic material reveals that coins of the 
Chinese type have been found only in Samargand and Kish. This 
discovery is indicative of Chinese influence in the large trading 
centers but not elsewhere. Five rulers of Samarqand ruling in 
the latter half of the seventh century A. D. and the first half of 
the eighth have been identified by their coins. One otherwise 
unknown ruler of Kish, Sispir by name, has been established. 

The word ywfw appears on many of the coins. Although the 
etymology of this word is unclear it seems to have some relation 
to the title Gozbo, found in Kharosthi texts from Central Asia, 
and to the name given in Chinese sources for the ruling family 
of Sogdiana—chao wu WAiX (KaRuGREN: tsidu miu) .*° 

Frequently in the letters from Mt. Mugh one finds the formula 
*t Byw ywRw “ to the god king.” In these formulae it seems that 
the terms ywSw and Byw do not have the significance of titles 
but rather of signs that the bearer belongs to a privileged class. 
This is analogous to the use of dihqan in Arabic sources. (In 


°4T have failed to find malik al-mulik in the Arabic sources, but malik alone appears 
many times. 

°5 The forms given by Kartcren throw grave doubt on Smirnova’s theory. The 
equation of yw8w with éozbo is very doubtful, and with ch‘ao wu even more. HEN- 
NING derives Gozbo [read cojhbo; F. W. Tuomas protests against the former trans- 
literation in his “Some Notes on Central-Asian Kharosthi Documents,’ BSOAS 11 
(1945) 529, note 5] from Av. éazdahvant; cf. T. Burrow, The Language of the 
Kharosthit Documents from Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge 1937), p. 91. THomas 
identifies the Kharosthi Prakrit word cojhbo with Chinese Ae (KARLGREN: tsiwo 
giwo for Han times and ts’ia k’iuat for T‘ang times) in his “Some Notes on the 
Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan,” Acta Orientalia, 13 (1935).75. The 
word yw8(w) has been identified on the coins of Bukhara by Hennine apud Frye, 
Notes on the Early Coinage of Transoxiana (New York, 1949), p. 28. 
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support of this Smirnova cites the story of the ‘ Abbasid general 
Afsin as related in E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia 
[London, 1909], pp. 330-336.) Smrenova concludes that there was 
a hierarchy of three grades in Sogdiana in the seventh century 
A.D. The top of the three was the ivsid (MLK’). Under the 
iasid came the afsin (MR’y), and finally the ywBw.** 

The decipherment of the coins of the rulers of Samarqand has 
permitted the reconstruction of chronology as follows: 





iasid. Sogdian form Chinese (KARLGREN) Arabic Years of Rule 
Vaxsuman  BySwm’n  p'iuat yuo man HPP FS —— 650/5-696 
Tukaspadak twk’sp’sk tuok sd pudt die: ge VeHE — 696-698 
Ninisyse niet niet si si VEZAB EID — 698-700 (?) 
Turyin trywn twat yuan Fe+h taryin 700-710 
Ugrak ‘wyrk uo la ka ES eh {im yurak 710-721 
Ugrak 
Divastié byw’ styé —- diwasti 721-722 
Ugrak 721-738 
Turyay twry’y tsiuet yat Mh Ky ~ yazid %38-(?) 


The Sogdian form of Arabic Taryin is trywn on the coins and 
twryn in the documents from Mt. Mugh.** The son of Ugrak, 
twry’y, bore a Turkish name (comp. Turkish turgaz), and he is 
probably the Yazid, son of Ugrak, mentioned by NarSaxi in his 
History of Bukhara, ed. C. Scurrer (Paris, 1892), page 32, line 
14. Yazid is thus his Muslim name. 

It is now possible to solve the problem of the identity of 
Divasti¢, who is not, as FrermmANn supposed, the same person as 
Turyin. Divastic was the leader of the revolt of the Sogdians 
against the Arabs in 721 and 722 A.D. During these two years 
he was “king of Sughd, ruler of Samarqand,” while Ugrak 
remained on the side of the Arabs. DivaSti¢ was shortly thereafter 
forced to flee from Samarqand but he retained his title. Thus, 
there were two rulers of Samarqand at the same time. Divastié 


°° T fail to follow Smirnova’s reasoning. Were there more than one ywSw and afsin? 

87 This is a communication from Fremman, who may have changed his transcription 
of the name in some of the documents which seem to have trywn, as reported in the 
Sogdijskij Sbornik. 
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was soon captured and executed by the Arabs. His reign lasted 
only two years, which is the time-extent of the documents from 
Mt. Mugh which give him this title.** 

I have also received a volume of Kratkie Soobséenija o dokladax 
i polevyx issledovanijax instituta istoru material’no) kultury 28 
(1949) , in which were three articles of interest with regard to our 
subject. The first was by A. Ju. JakuBsovsky—* Raboty Sog- 
dijsko-Tadzikskoj arxeologiéeskoj ekspedicii 1947 g,” pages 48-53. 
He reports the discovery of Sogdian coins of the eighth century 
A.D. and three seals with Sogdian writing in the excavations of 
Panjikant. V. A. KracxovskaJsa writes on “ Evoljucija kufiées- 
kogo Srifta v Srednej Azii,” pages 94-6, and includes an analysis 
of the letters of Divastié. Finally we have the article by O. I. 
Smirnova, “Sogdijskie monety iz raskopok v Pjandzikente,” 
pages 97-100. In one site twenty-four coins were found: one obol, 
one Bukhar Khudat, four copper coins with Arabic legends, and 
the rest Sogdian coins. On one coin from UsruSana SmMIRNOVA 
reads ywBw tr’ Bn “ King Travan ”’(?). On the coins with Arabic 
legends, the marke of the ruler of Sogdiana is found. 


88 SmirNovA’s hypothesis seems plausible except for the significant fact that all of 
the documents, as reported in Frerman’s publications, dated in the first and second 
year of the reign of Divastit, have the phrase “king of Sughd, ruler of Samargand.” 
None of them have “ruler of Panjikant.” So Divastit was ruler of Panjikant after he 
was ruler of Samarqand. Without access to the documents and coins from Sogdiana 
(or even adequate reproductions of them) it is impossible to come to any definite 
conclusions. The work of the Soviet scholars is very important, however, and should 
not be overlooked by anyone interested in the history of Central Asia. 








RITUAL EXPOSURE IN ANCIENT CHINA 


Epwarp H. ScHAFEeR 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I 
RiruaL Exposure IN SHANG AND CHovu RAIN-MAKING 


In 1936 the Chinese scholar Cu‘in Méng-chia KK3*2 published 
an article entitled “ Myths and Witchcraft during the Shang. 
Period.” ! A section of this article (pp. 563-566) is devoted to 
an investigation of a rain-making ceremony called ch‘ih J*, known 
from the Shang oracle bones, and is outlined in what follows. 

The rite ch‘th is equated with procedures mentioned in Chou 
texts as pu wu #M “ exposing the shaman,” and fén wu BEAK 
“burning the shaman.” Professor Cu‘EN cites numerous texts 
from the bones in which ch‘ih appears as a verb, frequently with 
a personal name as its direct object, this name being taken to be 
the name of a shaman or shamaness. 

The graph ch‘ih # is originally 3% and X united to form 0, 
or alternately the upper element is different and the graph appears 
as 0°.* Professor Cu‘EN regards both of these forms as repre- 
sentations of a human figure standing in flames, with sweat 
running down. As for the meaning of the word, it is roughly 
synonymous with lu 8 “to expose” or lo # “to strip naked.” 

Now the Li chi iit * tells the story of Duke Mu of Lu and 
Hsiian-tzi ##-F. The former, concerned about a drought in the 
land, asked Hsiian-tzii whether he should expose a wang JE to 
bring rain.* The expression used is p’u wang #/E. The term 


1“ Shang-tai-ti shén-hua yii wu-shu” PafChoppag SLAG, YCHP 20(1936). 
485-576. 

* The boxes with superscribed letters refer to the table at the end of the article, 
where archaic characters, Shuo wén seal characters, and pseudo-modern characters (by 
analogy from Shang forms) may be located. 

*“Tan kung” #5 b.18a (edition of Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an DaseEFI). 

® Wane Ch‘ung =F 9€ discusses this passage in the chapter of his Lun Héng ae By 
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wang will be discussed below; here it may be regarded as related 
to wu 2 “ shaman.” In the chapter Ch‘iu yii #M of the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu fan-lu 4#8#KS 8 a great number of procedures for relieving 
a drought are listed. Prominent among them, for bringing rain 
in the spring or autumn seasons, is the ceremony p‘u wu.* The 
story of the Ch‘i philosopher Yen-tzii “-F also tells of this rite.’ 
The tale goes that after a long drought in the state of Ch‘i, Duke 
Ching #4 asked Yen-tzii whether he should not sacrifice to the 
spirits of the mountain and river. Yen-tzi replied that since 
these deities were obviously unable to protect their own realms 
from the drought, the duke’s prayers would be of little avail. 
Instead he recommended that the duke leave his palace and 
expose (p‘u-lu 4%) himself in the fiélds. The duke did so, 
remaining in the wilderness for three days, whereupon it rained. 

In the 7'so chuan Ef a somewhat more drastic procedure for 
effecting the same result appears. Here, during a severe drought 
in his state, the Duke of Lu suggests burning a shaman.° In this 
case the duke’s advisor recommended against reviving this old 
ceremony. 

Professor Cu‘én interprets all the above cases of exposure as 
meaning baring the person to the blazing sun, to bring rain by 
provoking the sympathy of the spirit world. A ring of fire or 
a pyre, in the midst of which stands the supplicant, is an addi- 
tional feature of the ritual, or an optional one. So it was also 


entitled “Ming yii p‘ien” AA eS (15.163 of Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng EE i 
edition). His version of the story differs in a few of its details from the present Li chi 
version. For instance, he has wu instead of wang, and has the Duke ask Hsiian-tzii 
about the feasibility of “shifting the markets” as an alternative to the exposure 
ritual. This part of the tale does not appear in the Li chi in its present form. 

* Tune Chung-shu Te (hay Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu 16.8a, 5b (edit. of Wu-ying-tien chii- 
chén-pan ch‘iian-shu KRABRERAF ). A book by an unknown author has 
been reconstructed from these and other citations, with the title Ch‘ing-yii chih-yii shu 
fH AY IEAYPF. published in the Yii-han-shan-fang chi-i-shu =e ER WHR by 
Ma Kuo-han Bee (1794-1857). The work, mentioned in the Han shu, originally 
had 26 chiian. 

5 Ven-tzi ch‘un-ch‘iu BF RK 18b (edit. of Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng, hereafter 
abbreviated as TSCC), or citation in T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan KA HE 11.6b. 

°Hsi Kung {aks twenty-first year (639 B.C.). The text has fén wu wang is 
ARIE, usually taken to mean “burn the shaman(s) and the cripple(s),” but wu- 
wang may be an old binom. 
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with the Shang ritual called ch‘ih. The wang frequently men- 
tioned in the same connection are described in the dictionaries 
and commentaries as deformed men. These were ritual incar- 
nations of the drought demon han-po 58%. Exposing such a 
person symbolized the exposure of the demon himself. A certain 
functionary with exorcistic duties, described in the Chow li JAH, 
had the title ch‘th-po-shih ARK." In a Shuo wén BX citation 
this takes the form #4. This was the man in charge of the 
ceremony of exposing the demon, or the masked dancer who 
represented him. In Professor Cu‘in’s opinion, the fang-hsiang- 
shih BAK of the Chou li was a shamanistic official of the same 
type. Moreover the wu, the female shamans, masqueraded as 
drought demons, or, more properly, as undifferentiated drought- 
rain spirits. To expose them was to expose the rain-controlling 
spirit. That the han-po was conceived as a feminine spirit is 
shown by the graphic forms of its alternate names: nii-po KR or 
KHK, and also han-mu 4 5F “ drought mother.” 

Professor Cu‘EN has shown that women, in fact, were frequently 
the central figures in the Shang rain ceremonies. He gives the 
names of three of them found engraved on the oracle bones as 
“ seeking rain” or “suffering exposure.” They are the female 
shamans Yang 0°, Fang 04, and FanQO’. Ladies Yang and Fan 
are probably to be identified with the Wu Yang 44% and Wu Fan 
AK FL of later legend.* 

The graph 0 found on the bones, showing a woman with shell 
decorations on her head standing in fire, should probably be 
identified with the later form 4, an exorcistic ceremony of the 
Chou li, and represents the word yung. This word is defined in 


7In some texts enlarged to FH, making a binomial verb out of a verb-object 
construction. Ch‘ih Jf is archaic *('iak (KaruGren), with which compare $e *tjak 
“roast.” Related seem to be a number of words meaning “to expel; remove; reject; 
ete.”—concepts suggesting the exorcistic power of fire: FH *ts'idk “ expel”; 9X 
*siig “liberate”; FE *Siak “loose ”; pe *siag “remove”; Yi *siag “drain off”; 
mat *dziag “renounce ”; FE *tsik “clear away trees” (possibly). An etymon of the 
type *DZIAG “expel; burn away ” is indicated. 


*A number of personages with the “surname” (actually a title) wu AA survive in 
legend. They are variously described as ancient diviners, ancient physicians, and even 
ministers to the Shang kings. It would appear that they may have been shamanistic 
women of high importance to the state in religious observances. 
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Hsi Hsiian’s #&K edition of the Shuo wén as an exorcistic cere- 
mony against various natural calamities, including drought. Now 
yung basically means “ to enclose or encircle an area for sacrificial 
purposes,” and evidence shows that ying 4 means “to wind 
around, encircle,” hence the Shang graph Oi! is interchangeable 
with 4, 

The bones also have a graph 02, showing a human figure wear- 
ing a breast ornament, perhaps of jade, and standing over a fire. 
Professor Cu‘in suggests that this may show a shaman with the 
rain-compelling jade on his breast. In this connection Professor 
Cu‘En discusses the related form 0" which, like ch‘ih, signifies a 
rain-making rite. He believes that the character may have had 
an alternative reading nan, on the basis of the series K& jan/ 
*nziin/Arch. *hian “ burn,” #nan/*han/Arch. *nan “ redden,” 
and a nan/*han/Arch. *nan “ red ”; “ warm and damp.” ° 


II 


Post-Han Examptes or Rituat Exposure 


Professor Cu‘En’s study of the ceremony of exposing the sha- 
man applies particularly to the Shang era, with Chou literary 
material adduced as evidence for his hypotheses, and as indica- 


°The word nan #€ belongs in this series, in the meaning of “to exorcise.” In this 
sense it has the alternative reading no/*na (Archaic *nar), sometimes represented by 
the enlargement fee The primitive in this whole series ( # ) has the old forms 
CW or []" (see Grammata Serica), a humanoid with what appears to be a kind of 
headdress. Paul K. Benepict (see his “Semantic Differentiation in Indo-Chinese, Old 
Chinese he lép and fee na,” HJAS 4(1939) .228, 229, note 1 suggests the semantic 
development “sickness” to “demon of sickness” to “ceremony for exorcising the 
demon” for {#—. He compares the almost universal Tibeto-Burman root *na “ sick- 
ness,” which also exists in a Thai language (Ahom), and has relatives with final -n 
(e. g., Old Burmese yan “ venomous; fever”; Shan ngan “ poison; malarial fever”), and 
with final dental (e.g., Old Tibetan nad “ disease”; Old Burmese *nat “ demon”). 
He also notes the alliance of the concepts “hot” and “sickness” in such words as 
Tibetan tsha-ba “heat,” and tsha “ illness,” and Chinese ae *-uon “epidemic” and 
YA *-uon “warm.” The semantic link is, in his opinion, “fever.” As an alternative, 
I would suggest that epidemics follow in the wake of droughts, the work of the sun 
(or sun-deity as drought-demon), and the meaning “hot” may become attached in 
this way. Cu‘tn Méng-chia, in op. cit., 561, states his belief that the no ceremony was 


originally a rain-making rite. 


“ 
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tive of the survival of the custom into later centuries, even if 
only rarely and suffering the displeasure of the philosophers. 
After the Chou dynasty the female shaman, with a few striking 
exceptions, was forced into swb rosa channels for the practising 
of her magic arts, analogously to the witch of medieval Europe. 
When the empire was threatened with a calamity of supernatural 
origin, therefore, the shamaness was replaced in the performance 
of the spirit-coercing rites by other functionaries. The material 
cited below shows that the ceremony of exposure did in fact sur- 
vive beyond the feudal period, although the central figure was 
rarely a woman. At the same time, ritual burning survived as an 
independent method of inducing the rain to fall. 

A text of the fifth century preserves the story of an official of 
the second century who revived the ancient ritual to end a serious 
drought. 

The Ch‘ang-sha ch‘i-chiu chuan says, “ Cuv Liang ji fi. tzd Chao-ch‘ing 
43,91, was mayor of Loyang #[}4. That year there was a severe drought, 
and the Son of Heaven prayed for rain without success. Liang thereupon 
exposed his person (p‘u shén [5 ) in the staired court, demonstrating his 


sincerity and drawing the blame [on himself] from morning until noon. The 
purple clouds rose in piles, and the sweet rain fell forthwith.” 1° 


Here the old ritual is altered in meaning and performance 
through the domination of the Confucian view of life. The per- 
former is not a shamaness, but a secular official, representative 
of the Son of Heaven, and his sacrifice is interpreted as the 
assumption of guilt for the drought, in accordance with the doc- 
trine that administrative errors provoke natural calamities. 

Also from the Later Han dynasty is the story of the mass ex- 
posure of the court officialdom in the year A. D. 87. 


All the court officials exposed [themselves] and prayed for rain. 


Liv Yi 3) 2%, Ch‘ang-sha ch‘i-chiu chuan FeVORBAG quoted in Li Tao-yiian 
RBC, Shui-ching chu IKBETE 15.11b (edit. of Wu-ying-tien chii-chén-pan ch‘iian- 
shu). The same tale, slightly abbreviated, is cited in T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan 11.5b. It also 
appears in Shuo fu me ep la, but here the official has the name Liv Shou Baie; the 
story is otherwise identical with the other versions, except that in this edition the Son 
of Heaven is identified as Shun Ti NA Fi. 

“Hsien Chiéng @{AK, Hou Han shu EE 1.12b (in Ch‘i-chia Hou Han shu 
LRA). This work is reconstructed from citations in T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan and 
other sources. In T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan the reference is 11.3b. 
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In the early part of the third century, Yine Ch‘ti REZ of the 
dynasty of Wei 2% wrote a letter to a friend mocking him for the 
devices he employed in order to obtain rain, This sceptic alludes 
to the custom of the people of “ exposing their bodies ” (58 
38) for this purpose.” 

In the fourth century the Buddhist monk Fo-t*u-téng i fia 7 
was a notable at the court of the rulers of Later Chao ###, where 
he won great regard as a wonderworker—indeed, his activities 
resembled those of a Taoist adept more than those of a pious 
follower of the Buddha. During the reign of Summ Hu 4ifé the 
kingdom suffered from a prolonged drought. The priest was called 
upon to exercise his talents, and he forthwith proceeded to a 
shrine and 

. . . bowing his head, he exposed (p‘u-lu 3% §%) [himself]. Immediately two 


white dragons descended upon the shrine, and the rain fell over an extent of 
several thousand /i.1* 


In the fifth century there was the remarkable instance of the 
exposure of a woman in the state of Northern Yen 4t#§. This 
was the year A. D. 423, after a rainless spring. The wife of a 
certain official, Wane Hsiin 4%, gave birth to a monster, which 
disappeared (we are told) from under the very eyes of the birth 
attendants. 


Thereupon they exposed Hsiin’s wife on the earth-altar (jif), and a wide- 
spread saturating rain fell.14 


Here the tale follows more closely the ancient notions of the 
sources of a drought. The prodigy (yao #) borne by the un- 
fortunate Mrs. Wane was identified with the drought demon, 


*Yine Chiii, Yii Kuang-ch‘uan chang Ts‘én Wén-yii shu SAR NFA SCHR 
(Ying Hsiu-lien chi RE PR BH SE 5a in Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao pai-san-chia chi TRERTN 
BH = RE). 

*® Biography of Fo-t‘u-téng in T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan 11.5b. Fo-t‘u-téng was a native 
of India and came to China in A. D. 310. His biography may also be found in Chin 
shu ¥¢#F 95.10b. Here he is also described as ending the drought by a rain-making 
rite, but his exposure is not alluded to. The same form of the story appears in his 
biography in Kao séng chuan mate 9.385b (Taishd Tripitaka 50). 

“Kao Lii Pal. Yen chih eG. quoted in T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan 11.4b. This work 
is not available in the original, but the biography of its author may be found in 


Wei shu $RPBF 54 and in Pei shih AE SE 34. 
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han-po, and the lady was exposed in lieu of the monster, just as 
the shaman who once impersonated it was exposed in the great 


rain ceremony. 
Even the emperor himself might act as the chief celebrant. The 


monograph on rites in the Sui History tells us that 


In cases when it does not rain within twenty days of the initial request, one 
shall shift the market and prohibit butchering forthwith. The emperor shall 
wear white clothing, leave the chief palace, reduce his consumption of food, 
and do away with music. He may sit exposed (BY R%4K) as he administers 
affairs of state.1® 


Similarly the T‘ang emperor, Hsiian Tsung %%%, during a 
drought in the north of China in A.D. 723, 


. . . personally prayed for rain in the palace; he erected an altar, and stood 
exposed on a mat for three days.1¢ 


In the middle of the seventh century, the prefect of P‘ing-chou, 
Tren Jén-hui 7P NSE ALE, exposed himself and was successful 
in ending a drought with a heavy rainfall.”’ 

Cuou Ch‘ih J4¥#, writing of the drought of A. D. 814 in his 
Han tz‘ "RE, names three procedures for bringing rain: 


. . . to expose shamans in the sun (3@AA-F H), shift the markets to new 
places, make dragon images of mud .. .18 


Outside of the orthodox rites for averting disaster to the realm, 
then, the shamans persisted, functioning in the same roles that 
had been officially theirs many centuries before. 

Among the people, particularly in the country districts, we 
should certainly expect the ancient habits for meeting crises to 
continue in their primitive forms. That such was the case with 
rain-making in China is shown by a text of the twelfth century. 
Smo Po BSR, in his Wén-chien hou-lu BASE, writes that 


8 Sui shu Bee, “Li-i chih” JREERE 7.2b. 

6 T'ang shu FEE, “ Wu-hsing chih” Atm. 35.6b. The same event is recorded, 
in slightly different language, in Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei WHICH 144.12b. In both 
cases “stood exposed” is p‘u li (or We ) NZ. Cf. Hsiian Tsung’s own account 
in his “ Hsi yii fu” = pyle, in Ch‘tian T‘ang wen Ae EL 20.1b. His language is 
RIOR = ABH. 

*7 T’ang shu 197.4a. 

8 Ch‘tian Tang wén 739.25a. 
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Between the Fén # and the Chin #, when praying for rain, they are 
stripped naked (lo-t‘an #2 #H), and wave their arms, making back-and-forth 
gestures with their hands. . .1® 


Another imperial rain-making ceremony is recorded for the year 
A. D. 1370. In the sixth month of that year, after a long drought, 
T‘ar Tsu (of Ming), wearing white clothes and grass sandals, went out on 


foot to the altars of the mountains and rivers. He laid down a straw mat and 
sat exposed ($4). By day he was exposed to the sun (#ERRHSH) and 
did not move for an instant; by night he lay on the ground, and did not 
loosen the girdle of his garment... . Finally, after three days, there was a 
heavy rainfall.?° 


The Ming scholar, T‘v Lung #&, in his Tao-yii chi Heine, 
writes that during a drought in A. D. 1578, being concerned about 
the plight of the people, he 

. . exposed himself under the hot sun in an inner courtyard from dawn to 
dusk .. .72 

That literal “exposure” still survives in China as a method 
for inducing rain is revealed in a story related to me by Professor 
T‘anc Yung-t‘ung &AM. He recalls from his childhood in Kansu 
that he was told that a local “ sorceress” set about to bring an 
end to a drought by actually stripping herself naked. 

One of the central problems of the present study, and one of 
the least susceptible of solution, is the problem of what actually 
was involved in the exposure—did p‘u mean simply “to stand in 
the sun,’ or did it denote “to stand stripped in the sun”? One 
reason for the difficulty is that the use of the word p‘u was pre- 
scribed for the designation of the exposure ceremony, and al- 
though other words have been used in common parlance in his- 
torical times to signify “naked ” unambiguously, they could not 
be employed to describe the condition of the participant in the 
rain ceremony, since religious terminology is conservative, and 
the word p‘u had been fixed in ritualistic usage by its occurrence 
in the texts of the Chou period. Professor Cu‘&n believes, on good 


19 Wén-chien hou-lu 29.189 (edit. of TSCC). 
*°Cn‘én Chih-pén PRY AL, Ming pao hsiin AAPEAl| (cited in T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng 
fi #¥ 46 8, “ Shu-chéng tien” HEPHH 91.10b). 


*? Tao-yii chi, cited in T*u-shu chi-ch‘éng, “ Shu-chéng tien” 94.6b). 


12 
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ground, that the ancestral ceremony of the Shang era involved 
actual nudity. Our chief objection to attaching the idea of nudity 
to the idea of exposure in later periods is the well-known anti- 
pathy of the Chinese to exposure of the body. Yet in the folk- 
custom of Shansi described above, the participants were certainly 
naked, and the writer could say so, since he had no feeling that 
he was describing a rite carried out by authorized officials and 
sanctioned by the canonical literature. There is also the recollec- 
tion of Professor T‘anc. While it is not possible to prove that 
the emperors and their agents removed all their clothing, since the 
ceremony was rare and is not described in detail in official docu- 
ments, the aversion of the Chinese to nudity is not sufficient 
reason to rule out the possibility, or even the probability, since it 
is notorious that customary morality is abrogated in tradition- 
bound religious rites. At any rate, even if the officials of post- 
Chou times wore some simple garment (as the white dress of 
Ming T‘ai Tsu) throughout the ceremony, this might very 
plausibly be regarded as an accretion to the original procedure, 
as a gesture to modesty, not felt to be necessary in the survivals 
of the rite in the countryside. The important thing is that the 
emperor was, in some manner, exposed. 


III 


Han AND Post-Han Examptes or Rituaut BurRNING 


Just as the ancient exposure ceremony passed from the hands 
of the female shamans, to be taken over by the male officialdom 
of Han times and later, so also the old custom of burning the 
shamaness, last mentioned in the 7'so chuan, was transferred to 
the male functionary, and, as will be seen, to the male religious. 

Tar Féng HF, an official of the Later Han dynasty, after the 
failure of the usual prayers to end a serious drought, undertook 
more extreme measures. 


. . . he then piled up faggots, and sat upon them, in order to burn himself. 
The fire rose, and there was a violent downpour of rain.?? 


°° Hou Han shu 111.7b. The event is also recorded in the Hou Han shu of Hsteu 
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It is interesting to note that shortly after this near-sacrifice 
(in A. D. 90), Tar Féng was appointed to the office of the T‘ai 
Ch‘ang Ai, which was in charge of all matters of magic and 
divination, employing shamans (wu 4) on its staff. 

The case of another Later Han official shows that the burning 
ritual was a later stage of the exposure ritual, undertaken when 
simple exposure failed to produce results. The performer on this 
occasion was named Liane Fu #e#i. Anxious to relieve a great 
drought, 

. . he then exposed himself in the courtyard . . . [sometime later:] then 
he piled up faggots of firewood and massed water-chestnut reeds together, 


making a circle of them around himself, set fire to the edge, and was about 
to burn himself in them... 


This worthy fellow was saved by a good rainfall, and much 
admired for his “ sincerity.” ** 

Our next example is from the Later Liang dynasty (tenth 
century). A Buddhist monk of a temple in Fukien, I-shou #4 
by name, after a long dry spring, 


. .. piled up faggots on the highway, and was on the point of burning 
himself. When he lifted the torch [to apply to the firewood], the rain fell.?* 


Another monk of about the same period, a native of Ning-hua 
2 4£, in order to bring a serious drought to an end, built an altar 
by the side of a “dragon-pool,” and declared that if rain did 
not fall in seven days he would destroy himself (lit. “ his illusory 
body ” huan ch‘ii 4), i.e., his earthly body) by burning. 


. On the seventh day, as the torch was about ge be applied, the sweet 
rain a pouned down.”® 


Ch‘éng, preserved in Tai-p‘ing yii-lan 11.3b, and cited in the collection Ch‘i-chia Hou 
Han shu 6.la. 

°8 Hou Han shu 111.11a. 

*4 Vii-ti chi-shéng BAHHRERF 128.180. 

°° Vii-ti chi-shéng 132.92. Compare with these two accounts the incident of another 
monk, named Ch‘éng-hui #&H, who was honored by the Emperor of Later T‘ang 
for his powers over the weather. During a drought in A.D. 923 his efforts proved 
unsuccessful. The sequel was that “. . . someone told Ch‘éng-hui that the monarch 
proposed to burn him because of the failure of his praying for rain. Ch‘éng-hui fled 
and died of shame.” Here the suggested burning appears as a punishment for failure, 
but the choice of that method was doubtless conditioned by the tradition that 
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But an emperor too could perform this ceremony. T‘ai Tsung 
of Sung, in the year A.D. 991, when prayers for rain failed to 
break a drought and a plague of locusts, delivered a message to 
his ministers, saying, “I propose to burn myself in response to 
the reprimand of Heaven.” 

The next day it rained and the locusts perished.” 

A youthful magician of the twelfth century, bearing the sug- 
gestive name of Sun Tao-ché #4344, claimed the ability to pro- 
duce rain by his art. Once on a visit to the local capital, 

. . . he saw persons praying for rain without avail. He said, ‘ Praying for 


rain is an easy matter. If J pray there will be a response. If not, I propose to 
burn myself . . .?7 


Luckily the prayer of the young man sufficed to bring rain, and 
the more extreme measure was not necessary. 


A petty official of P‘u-chiang ML, An Yi 4K by name, during 
a drought in the middle fifteenth century, 


. . . made a tower of firewood at the Tzii-chi Monastery $2 #iefJ, and swore 
that if it did not rain he would burn himself. On the appointed day there 
was a heavy rainfall.?° [It will be observed that in this incident, the environ- 
ment was Taoist rather than Buddhist or Confucian.] 


A folktale also tells that Cuao K‘uang-yin, who later became 
the first emperor of the Sung dynasty, needing money for gam- 
bling, promised the village headman that he would relieve a 
severe drought, if he were paid cash for the feat. He had a ring 
of fire made, and sat on a table in its midst. 


He himself never expected anything to happen, but, having a golden tongue 
and jade words, the Wind Count and the Rain Master, without hestitating, 
sent a storm of rain at once.2° 


shamans were burned in Chou times as a punishment—they were sacrificed in the 
fire for their supposed cooperation (or identity) with the drought spirit. Ssi-ma 
Kuang BABE. Tzi-chih t‘ung-chien Ais 272.14a (edit. of Sst-pu ts‘ung- 
kan). 

°° Sung shih ACH 5.5b. 

°7 Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih Jee SE 329.5630a, cited from Kuang-chih xe. 

*8 Shan-hsi t'ung-chih PRESB, cited in T*u-shu chi-ch‘éng, “Shu-chéng tien” 
96.15ab. 

*° Wolfram Esernarp, Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales (London, 1937), pp. 
288-9. This is a story from the Chu Yiian-chang ti ku-shih. 
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In these later examples it is apparent that there is an explicit 
tendency to regard the burning not so much as a magical rite, 
but as self-sacrifice for the appeasement of the spiritual world. 
But it is in this direction that human sacrifice has developed all 
over the world, from a drama compelling Nature into a personal 
act of atonement. Often this took the form of a king sacrificing 
himself for his people—indeed this was the real role of the king. 
The tradition in China is at least as old as the legend of T‘ang 
%&, who made his body a scapegoat on behalf of his subjects in 
order to end the drought.*® So also was it the case with Duke 
Ching of Sung #3%2$, who was advised by a diviner to sacrifice 
a human being to terminate a long drought. The Duke replied 
that it was fitting that he himself be sacrificed, and the rain fell 
before he had finished speaking.*t The ruler, originally a focus 
of magical power, was becoming a substitute for his people, with 
the moral obligation of self-sacrifice for them. 

It has been noted that in the case of Liane Fu, the burning 
rite followed the exposure rite when the latter proved inadequate. 
There is further evidence of this. The older editions of the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu fan-lu tell of the procedure for bringing rain as follows: 

If this does not make it rain, order the shamans to recite their spells, and 


expose them. If exposing them does not make it rain, pile up firewood on 
the sacred mountain, beat drums and burn them.®? 


There is a problem of grammatical ambiguity in this passage. 
The expression fén chih %Z, here translated “ burn them,” might 
mean “ burn it,” namely the firewood (or even the sacred moun- 
tain) , but as far as can be told from syntactical analysis it might 
even mean “ burn them (i.e., the drums) .” The sentence would 
be as ambiguous in English if we substituted the plural form 
“faggots” for “ firewood.” Context and comparison with other 


8° Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu FE HERK. Shun-min p‘ien WARTS 9.2a (edit. of Tzii-shu 
pai-chia F-8F FR ). 

Ziv Hsiang ij [a), Ku lich-nii chuan BAA 6.160 (TSCC). 

*° Chiing-yii_chih-yii shu. The edition of Ch‘un-chiu fan-lu in Wu-ying-tien chii- 
chen-pan ch‘iian-shu gives the part of this ceremony concerned with the burning in a 
quotation from the Shén-nung shu yep BS ar, adding the opinion of the editor that it 
did not form part of the original text, and he has therefore removed it. 
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material on rain-making strongly suggest that “them ” refers to 
the shamans.** This ambiguity may have been accidental, or the 
text may have been tampered with to eliminate any suggestion 
of human sacrifice in ancient China, a possible motive for the 
exclusion of the passage altogether from at least one of the editions 
of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu. 

The burning ritual was, in all probability, imitative of the 
action of the sun. (Note that the words used for the exposure 
ceremony, p‘u 4 and ch‘ih HF (0'), include as semantic indi- 
cators pictures of the sun and a fire respectively. Moreover p‘u 
“to expose” has also the meaning “to burn,” as shown by the 
reading p‘u of pao # when the latter graph represents “ burn.”) 
Exposure and burning were equally inherent in the word ch‘th, 
as shown not only in the Shang usage of the term, but also in 
the conventional expression used to describe the earth during a 
drought: ch‘ih tu I “ bare/burnt/red earth.” (The meaning 


*3Tn this connection compare the story in Yu-yang tsa-tsu a Be EAA 14.6b: 
“East of T‘ai-yiian chiin AC/#AP there is a Mount Yai Few. When there is a 
drought, the natives are accustomed to burn this mountain in seeking rain. Popular 
tradition says that the spirit of Mount Yai took the daughter of the River Earl I 471 
to wife. Therefore when the River Earl sees the fire he must bring down rain to 
save her.” Fires on mountains, then, are an old method of rain-making. Myths often 
derive from the plots of lost sacred dramas. It is my belief that the story of the 
daughter of the river-god may reflect an ancient ceremony in which the divine 
maiden was impersonated by a shamaness and burned on the sacred mountain. The 
association between rain-goddesses and mountains is natural, and not otherwise unknown 
in the Chinese tradition. Particularly noteworthy is the case of the Goddess of Wu 
Shan AA “Shaman Mountain,” celebrated in the rhapsody attributed to Sung Yii 
FR FE. In one tradition she was the daughter of the Fiery God (Yen Ti RG, that 
is, Shén Nung, genius of the element fire according to the theory of the Five Elements) . 
She controlled the rain: “ At dawn I am the morning clouds, at nightfall I am the 
driving rain!” Mount Wu seems to have been the seat of a fertility cult, and a 
source of love charms, in the state of Ch‘u, and was probably named for the sha- 
manesses who practised there, and were identified with the goddess. For further 
material on burning piles of wood as a sacrifice see Bruno Scutnpter, “On Travel, 
Wayside and Wind Offerings in Ancient China,” AM 1 (1924) .624-656. These were 
various kinds of fertility rites, for making rain, childbearing etc. See also ScHINDLER, 
“The Development of the Chinese conceptions of Supreme Beings,” Hirth Anniversary 
Volume (London, 1922), pp. $11.n8, where he writes “The sacrifice of burning 
faggots is, no doubt, to be interpreted as of the well-known smoke sacrifices whereby 
the smoke rises to become a cloud and, as such, to bring rain.” Compare the story 
of Cuu Liang above. 
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“red ” is derivative from “the color of fire.”) The person ex- 
posed and/or burned symbolized not only the spirit of drought, 
but also the earth. While the archaic world-view was still current, 
the earth was properly female, embodying the element yin, subject 
to fructification or destruction by the sun, the yang principle, and 
the shamaness was exposed like the barren soil to induce the 
saving rainfall. 


IV 


Exposure oF Dracons AND Human Ficures 


An alternate form of the exposure ceremony employed, instead 
of a human being, an image of the rain-spirit itself—that is, a 
dragon figure, usually constructed of earth. This method was 
widely used in China. An instance follows. 

The diviner Lane I BSH, who lived during the time of Shun 
Ti MA during the Later Han dynasty, in the course of a long 
recommendation to the court on methods of dealing with national 
calamities, lists a number of procedures efficacious in causing 
rainfall. These included the usual prayers, sacrifices to the moun- 
tains and rivers, and 


. . . the exposure of dragons (p‘u lung 3%), and the shifting of markets.** 


Sometimes, in addition to the dragons, human figures were ex- 
posed, as a substitute for living men. Thus, after a long drought 
in the year A.D. 759 (Tang dynasty) , 


. . . the eastern and western markets were moved. Then sacrifices were 
made to the Earl of the Wind and to the Rain Master. The Yii-dance (2) 
was celebrated, and sacrifices were made at the altars. Human images of mud 
and earthen dragons were made, and the wang () sacrifice having been 
offered to the famous mountains and great rivers, they prayed for rain.*5 


Even as late as the T‘ang period shamans were sometimes em- 


54 How Han shu 60b.7b. One authority believes that the custom originated in the 
myth of the combat between Ying-lung JERE and Ch‘ih-yu ez. The dragon 
images are supposed to represent Ying-lung. See Kvo Pu’s $pEE commentary on 


Shan-hai ching. Shan-hai ching chu Ly FREE 14.3b. 
8° Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei 144.15a. Cf. How Han shu 15.2a; here, too, rows of earthen 


figures were used in the Yii ceremony. 
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ployed in these rites, even officially. Thus a certain Li Kan 
428, mayor of the capital city, took the responsibility for ending 
a drought in the year A. D. 773. 


He constructed an earthen dragon, and personally performed a contradance 


(tui-wu 3426) with the shamanesses and shamans (wu-hsi AKBR) 2° 


V 


Exposure In Funerau Rites (tHE Li Chi) 


Throughout the Li chi references are made to a custom which 
was practised at various stages in the funeral ceremonies of the 
Chou nobility. This material gives a retrospective and idealized 
account of “ Confucian ” rites, and may not describe the actual 
ceremonies practised at any one time and place during the 
dynasty, but the references to the custom are so numerous as to 
leave no doubt of its actual prevalence. At certain prescribed 
points in the rites, according to the Li chi, the mourner bared a 
part of his body. If we rely on Leace’s translations, this was the 
arms or breast. The word which refers to this activity is an 
intransitive verb, namely t‘an #41. Some selections from Leacr’s 
version of this classic will make the context of the word’s usage 
clear: * 

. when the chief mourner had finished the slighter dressing of the corpse, 
he bared his breast and tied up his hair with sackcloth.** 

When the mother of Shu-sun Wu-shu died . . . he bared his arms, throwing 
down also his cap, and binding his hair with sackcloth.*® 

On the death of his wife’s brother . . . with breast unbared and wearing 
the cincture instead of the cap, he wails and leaps.*° 


(Those who had gone up to the hall then) descend, and go back to their 
proper places on the east; where all bare the left arms and shoulder.*1 


8° Tang shu 145.5a. 

37 James Lecce, The Li Ki [= Sacred Books of the East, 27, 28]. These two volumes 
will be referred to as 1 and 2 below. 

88 LeacE, op. cit., 1, p. 142. 

2° Ibid., 1, p. 146. 

4° Tbid., 1, p. 164. 

“. Tbid., 1, p. 818. 
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A son, who had hurried to the mourning rites of his father (from a distance) , 
bound up his hair in the raised hall, bared his chest, descended to the court, 
and there performed his leaping. (The leaping over, he reascended) , covered 
his chest, and put on his sash in an apartment on the east.*? 

All engaged in dressing the corpse had their arms bared; those who moved 
it into the coffin, had their breasts covered.** 


In the above quotations, the phrases “he bared his breast,” 
“ he bared his arms,” “ with breast unbared,” “ bare the left arms 
and shoulder,” “ bared his chest,” and ‘had their arms bared ” 
all translate the Chinese word t‘an. It would appear that Leccr 
was embarrassed for a precise translation of the word, but he is 
simply relying on old commentaries, which treat the term dif- 
ferently from time to time. The general idea conveyed is “ to bare 
the upper half of the body,” although this meaning derives only 
from commentaries, not from context. The verb does not have 
such grammatical objects as “ shoulder,” “arm ” or “ breast ” in 


the Chinese text. If it means “to remove clothing,” it could 
connote “to remove all the clothing; to strip naked.” Further 
investigation may establish this point. But it is clear at least 
that the ancient obsequies required the mourner to bare more or 
less of his body at prescribed intervals. The baring accompanied, 


usually, an act of leaping, and it need hardly be questioned that 
both acts had the primitive function, although this may have been 
forgotten in late Chou times, of exorcising the ghost of the de- 
ceased (or possibly of other and unfriendly spirits). In short, 
this custom belongs with all other kinds of ritual nakedness, whose 
purpose is the effective release of magical energy. This is made 
clear by another passage in the Li chi: 


Some one may ask, “ How is it that one with the cap on does not bare his 
arms, and show the naked body? ”4#* and the answer is: “The cap is the 
most honorable article of dress, and cannot be worn where the body is bared, 
and the flesh exposed.*® Therefore the cincture for the head is worn instead 


*° Ibid., 2, p. 58. 

‘8 Ibid., 2, p. 187. 

‘*The words from “bare” to “body” inclusive here translate the phrase jouw t‘an 
FA 48, which might be more simply rendered “ have the flesh bared.” 

4 Translating AVE A az. perhaps better: “. . . does not belong on a body 
whose flesh is bared.” This expression jou-t‘an is used of the Shang prince Wei-tzii 
tit-F- when he appeared before the camp of the victorious Chou warlord Wu Wang 
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of the cap, (when the arms are bared).” And so when a bald man does not 
wear the cincture, and a hunchback does not bare his arms, and a lame man 
does not leap, it is not that they do not feel sad, but they have an infirmity 
which prevents them from fully discharging the usages.*® 


It is credible that on practical grounds a lame man might dis- 
pense with leaping, but the avoidance by the bald man and the 
hunchback of the usual rites is only explainable as fear that the 
mana of a deformed person might have an undesirable effect. A 
further deduction is that the cap had the effect of symbolically 
locking the personal energy in the body. It was a magical cover, 
with “magical” later converted into “honorable,” as other 
articles of clothing in most societies from “magical” became 
“ modest.” 

Not much is said in the Li chi about the mourning customs of 
women. But a curious passage deserves citation: 


The women could not bare the arms, and therefore they (merely) pushed 
out the breast, and smote upon their hearts, moving their feet with a sliding, 


hopping motion . . .47 


The phrase “ pushed out the breast ” is rather ambiguous. It 
represents the Chinese fa hsiung #4, surely meaning something 
like “ put forth the breast (from the clothing) ,” and not simply 
“to throw out the chest,” as we say when we mean “to act like 
a pouter pigeon.” The passage makes sense if we interpret it as 
meaning that unlike a man, who bares his whole body (or his 
whole body above the waist) , a woman was expected only to part 
her upper garment, bare her bosom, and beat it in the fashion 
approved for female mourners elsewhere in the world. This is 
explainable as reflecting the greater modesty of women as com- 
pared with men, doubtless traceable to the greater intensity of 
their magic power. 


ThE. bearing the sacred vessels of his dynasty (Shih chi 5h Ze, Sung Wei-tzii 
RUF). One commentary explains the phrase as #0 MERA “stripped to 
expose the flesh.” CHAvaNNEs renders the passage “son bust était mis 4 nu... ,” as 
reluctant as Lecce to translate simply “ with bared flesh.” 

*° Lecce, op. cit., 2, p. 378. The “cincture” of hemp was worn at the time of 
baring the body except when mourning for one’s mother. See ibid., 2, p. 59. 


“7 Ibid., 2, p. 376. 
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Traces of other kinds of ritual unclothing may be found in the 
Li chi. Thus, 

When he feeds the San-lao =3 and the Wu-kéng FH in the Great Col- 
lege 74, the Son of Heaven is stripped (t‘an #1) as he carves the meat 
(shéng 4 ‘ sacrificial animal ’) .*8 
The king assuredly is not stripped to the waist like a butcher for 
practical reasons, but because this is a ceremonial occasion to 
which adhere symbolic actions whose meaning, originally sacred, 
had probably long since been forgotten. 

The word ¢‘an* (*d‘an) #8 itself has been tentatively defined 
as “to be bared” or perhaps “to be bared to the waist,” or 
accepting the opinions of certain commentators and lexicogra- 
phers, “ to have an arm bared.” Specifically, it is the commentary 
of Cuéne Hsiian &8K%K (second century A.D.) on a passage in 
the I li #4 (ch. 5) which defines t‘an as “ to remove the garment 
from the left (arm or side).” In short, t‘an, in the passage in 
question, is given a narrow meaning, because the custom involved 
under the specific circumstances described in the J li was known 
to the commentator. It would normally have been referred to by 
the phrases t‘an tso #84 or tso t‘an 7Z#4. Elsewhere other mean- 
ings are given. Thus in the T'so chuan* we have the passage 
Hin ZY , translated by Lucas: 


. . with this he bared his person, and showed him his back. 


In this instance, then, the act of t‘an involves removing suffi- 
cient clothing to reveal the back. The only generalized definition 
we can obtain from this material is something like “to remove 
the clothing from the upper half (or more) of the body.” 

Consulting the dictionaries, we have the usual situation of 
synonyms being used to define each other. K‘ang-hsi tzii-tien 
BREIL gives by way of definition the compound tan-hsi #8 
#4, usually taken as synonymous with each of its components. 


*8 Ti chi 11.19b (edit. of Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an) . 
‘° Pei-p‘ing dialect should have tan; tan is irregular. T‘an is regularly an intransi- 
tive verb, as I have tried to translate it, in the Li chi, but elsewhere is found with 


an object. 
5° Duke Ting 7 7 fifth year. 
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Hsi itself is defined in the Yii pien E#@ (sixth century, with later 
additions) as meaning t‘an, and further by “ removing the clothes 
to make the body visible.” Contrariwise, in the Shuo wén, lo 
© * (or #) “naked” is defined by t‘an. The commentator 
Tuan Yii-ts‘ai notes with some bewilderment that t‘an, hsi and 
lo are all used to explain each other, but ventures the opinion, 
doubtless based on early commentaries on textual appearances, 
that t‘an means “ to remove the upper clothes,” whereas lo means 
“ quite naked,” or in his own words “ the extreme of t‘an” (18:2 
KB). To make matters worse, the commentary on the Li 
chi* defines t‘an by lu 3% “ to expose.” 

On the basis of this evidence we can only say with certainty 
that t‘an means “ to bare or strip (part or all of the body) .”” Some 
investigation of the philological implications of this word will be 
made below. At this point it can be stated that complete or 
partial exposure of the body was a feature of the funeral rites 
of the upper classes of Chou-dynasty China, and that the custom 
is another facet of the general principle of exposure to give power 
over the supernatural world. 

In the appendix to the present study it will be noted that in 
the classical Mediterranean world, naked feet sometimes substi- 
tuted for naked body with similar ritual meaning. There are 
some indications of the same substitution in ancient China. The 
Li chi, in regard to the funerals of rulers and great officers, says, 


. . . whenever the presiding mourner went forth (to meet visitors) , he had 
his feet bare, his skirt tucked under his girdle . . .5? 


* For this character cf.. K‘ang-hsi tzi-tien (Commercial Press ed., 1938) p. 1256 
entry no. 7. 

5+ 1.8b. The passage is interesting. Lecce translates: “Let not the cap be laid aside; 
nor the chest be bared, (even) when one is toiling hard; nor let the lower garment 
be held up (even) in hot weather.” This should be compared with my comments on 
hsiang ¥ below. Although this passage is supposed to refer to late Chou times, 
and the other (on hsiang) to Han, it is not too far-fetched to suppose that the attitude 
expressed in the former persisted into Han, and that the removing of the garments 
when plowing needed a powerful incentive, unless perhaps we assume that two dif- 
ferent classes of persons with different mores are referred to. 

5° LEGGE, op. cit., 2, p. 176. The character for the word here translated “bare” is 
IE t‘u/*d’uo. This is phonetically and graphically related to t‘u -- “soil” and shé 
jit “altar of the soil,” and we may find here some reminiscence of fertility rites. Note 
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VI 


Exposure IN Oruer MacicaLt Procepures 


Nudity as a ritual act has its place in China in other than rain- 
making ceremonies. Here as elsewhere it is not that exposure of 
the body is connected with the weather as such, but it is an act 
of magic which can operate on any part of the supernatural world, 
especially one which has to do with the fertility of humans and 
crops. Some random instances follow. 

A legend of Chou times related that two dragons appeared at 
the end of the Hsia dynasty. A frothy substance (spittle? 
sperm?) which they left was kept in a coffer, and transmitied 
through the generations down into the Chou dynasty. This box 
was opened in the reign of King Li B=. The contained substance, 
the refined essence of the dragon spirits, emerged, and the king 
felt himself obliged to send for female exorcists to bring the spirits 
under control. In the words of the Shih chi, « 


King Li had women, stripped naked, cry out at them.** 


These women were doubtless shamanesses, and their nudity was 
intended to bring magic power to work on the dragons. 

Again, in a fifth-century text, we may read of a Lo-ch‘uan 
#8)\| “ Naked River,” southeast of Kuei-lin #£#K. Here it was 
the custom to offer one’s cap and gown to the river, hence the 
name. What magical effect this action was supposed to have 
we cannot now tell, but it cannot have been mere extravagance. 

The I-chien chih, a fertile source of folklore for the early Sung 
period, provides several instances of nudity as a condition of 
magical operations. In one case, a farmer’s daughter disappears 
and is later discovered under strange circumstances in a mountain 
cave. She is believed to have been enchanted, and her family 


the meaning for tw of “only, but, merely ”; ef. tan 4B (originally the same as 
4H) which has the same meanings. Cf. German bloss in its various meanings. 
°° Shih chi 4.11b. Cf. Kuo yii BQ 16.7a. The text is REDE A FEI REZ. 
54 Jen Fang FEW; Shu-i chi 2 Fe 19a (edit. of Han Wei ts‘ung-shu BR 
 ), citing Huan Tan FAR, Hsin lun $f, a Han work. 
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therefore summons a shaman. The latter proceeds into the cave, 
holding a sword in his mouth, and dancing the step of Yii. He 
discards his clothes piece by piece, until he is stark naked. Finally 
he discovers the girl possessed by a serpent and delivers her.** 
The essential elements for supernatural coercion are all here: the 
shamanistic step, the magic sword, the nudity of the practioner. 

Another tale in the same book tells of two fellow students who 
visit a selector of lucky days (jih-ché H#%). This diviner they 
found “ sitting in a squatting position with his clothes stripped 
=” 

Again, it is related that in Anhui a man built a family shrine 
to the Wu-t‘ung 32354 spirits, and that when making an offering 
in the shrine, the whole family, including the women, were nude.*’ 

Another Sung source tells that in Ch‘in-chou &/H in Kuang- 
tung, where the magical potion ku-tu ##3# was distilled, one 
practise necessary for its manufacture was for the women of the 
household to make a nocturnal sacrifice with loosened hair and 
naked body.** 

Formerly at Hang-i #t€, where shamanism was popular among 
the people, a great three-day ceremony was carried out by the 
shamans, who disguised themselves as supernatural beings. The 
chief purpose of the ritual was to give fertility to barren women. 
Of these women the text says: 

They are deceived with the theory that they should strip off their inner 
garments and give them to the shamans, which act is called “ Beheading 


the Baleful Influences.” Since the baleful influences are removed, their bodies 
can become pregnant.®® 


A more recent example of the magical effects of nudity relates 
to the siege of K‘ai-féng in A. D. 1642. On January 30 of that 


55 Hune Mai PER, I-chien ting-chih FELT RE 20.155 (TSCC). 

58 T-chien i-chih Gu 7.52. 

*7 Wolfram Esernarp, Lokalkulturen im alten China, Pt. 2, Die Lokalkulturen des 
Siidens und Ostens, Monumenta Serica Monograph III (Peiping, 1942), p. 37, citing 
I-chien chih. I have been unable to locate this passage in available editions of the 
original. 

°° CHou Chii-fei FJFEJE, Ling-wai tai-ta FANACZE 10.28a (edit. of Chih-pu- 
tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu SEAR PRES) ; 

°° Shang-hang hsien-chih _- AU BRAS cited in T*u-shu chi-ch‘éng, I-shu tien Bh hij Ht 
810.7b. 
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year, the attacking army sent naked women out towards the city 
wall, and the guns of the defenders were silenced. The besieged 
in turn despatched naked monks to the parapets, which had the 
effect of ruining the cannon of the enemy also.” 

Doubtless further searching would reveal other examples of 
ritual nudity in China. The instances given above are intended 
only to supplement briefly the discussion of types of ceremonial 
exposure consecrated and stereotyped by Confucian orthodoxy. 
It is not to be expected that the customs of the countryside would 
gain as much attention from the Chinese literatus as have the 
venerable traditions of the Chou nobility. But it is to the religious 
and semi-religious activities of the peasant that we should look 
for more material on the ancient belief that the exposure of a 
human being gives him power over the gods. 

Finally, I should like to cite a myth, not from China but from 
Japan, which, it seems to me, illustrates the antiquity of the 
belief in the spiritual power of nudity, and typifies also the trans- 
lation of a rite into a legend. The story is from the Kojiki. The 
Sun-goddess Amaterasu, terrified at the ravages of the Storm-god 
Susano-o, retired into a cave, leaving the world dark. The other 


gods then called upon Ame-no-uzume-no-mikoto, a deity in the 
pattern of a shamaness or witch, to do a dance before the cave 
and induce the goddess to come out. This personage, 


. . . laying a sounding board before the door of the Heavenly Rock- 
Dwelling, and stamping till she made it resound and doing as if possessed by 
a Deity, and pulling out the nipples of her breasts, pushing down her skirt- 
string usque ad privates partes . . .*1 


Lt Kuang-tien 4236O,* Shou-pien jih-chih “FIFA, Ub (in Chao-tai 
ts‘ung-shu W343 ). For other examples see Alide and Wolfram Esernarp, 
Die Mode der Han- und Chin-Zeit 39 (Antwerp, 1946). 

* For this character cf. K‘ang-hsi tzii-tien p. 256, entry no. 22. 

*? Basil Hall Coamperzain, The Kojiki or ‘Record of Ancient Matters,’ TASJ 10 
(Supplement, 1906). Dr. Ensho AsxrKaca has told me that ritual nudity is not 
unknown in modern Japan. He narrated the instance of the villagers at Fushimi who 
dance naked at the Inari shrine before rice-planting. This is clearly a rite to induce 
fertility in the crops. For more on the significance of Ame-no-uzume see especially 
Nakayama Tard FP AEE, Nihon miko shi HAMA (Toky6, 1930), pp. 
236-243, 561-569. Mr. Nakayama produces other evidence of exposure as a ritual 
act of Japanese shamans, and emphasizes particularly the magical and apotropaic 
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was able to provoke laughter among the gods and bring forth 
the Sun-goddess in all her glory. 

The shamanistic character of Ame-no-uzume is emphasized by 
the text in saying that she danced as though possessed by a deity 
—this although in the story she is represented as a deity herself. 
In fact she is the prototype of all shamanesses, working a feat 
of weather magic in the ancient manner. 


VII 
Wu 4 anv Hs & 


The intermediaries between the human and supernatural worlds, 
whose essential function was to ensure the productivity of the 
land, and particularly to bring seasonable falls of rain, was the 
shaman,” the Chinese wu A. The earliest texts which explain 
this term make it clear that the wu was a woman. 


..Wu is chu ji (“conjure”); a woman able to serve the invisible and to 
bring down spirits by dancing . . .®* 


value of pubic hair. For instance he cites a recent charm whereby a girl who loses a 
needle while sewing, may find it by striking her pubic hair and combing it in a 
prescribed manner. Another tale of Ame-no-uzume occurs in the Nihongi: Amaterasu 
sends Ninigi-no-mikoto to rule over Japan, but on his way he is barred by a weird 
being named Saruta-hiko. Ame-no-uzume is sent to dispose of this creature. “So Ame 
no-uzume forthwith bared her breasts and, pushing down the band of her garment 
below her navel, confronted him with a mocking laugh.” (W. G. Aston, Nihongi 1.77, 
Supplement I, Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London, 1896). In 
this case nudity has an exorcistic purpose. The story of Uzume should be compared 
with that of the Ainu hero Ainurakkur, whose sister overcame the famine demon by 
baring her breasts. Nobuhiro Matsumoto, “Essai sur la mythologie japonaise,” 
Austro-Asiatica 2 (1928) .131. 

®° For the problem of the word “shaman,” see Berthold Laurer, “Origin of the 
word shaman,” American Anthropologist 19.361-371 (1917). Laurer argues that the 
usual identification of Tungus gaman with Sanskrit ¢ramana is false, and that saman 
is a very old word in the Altaic languages, its Turkish form being kam, a form found 
in the Kudatku bilik and the Codex cumanicus. He notes that the T‘ang Chinese said 
of the Kirgiz that “they call shamans ‘kam’” (PEAR FSH). But see the criticisms 
of N. D. Mironov and S. M. Surrokocororr, “ Sramana-Shaman. Etymology of the 
word “shaman,”” JNChRAS, 55 (1924) 105-130, and S. M. Surroxocororr, Psycho- 
metric Complex of the Tungus (London, 1935) p. 268. 

°8 Shuo wén. 
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. . . then a spirit descends into him (or her), and if a male he is called 
hsi #1, and if a female she is called wu.®* 


The graph in the Shuo wén which represents wu is 0. This, on 
the analogy of other contemporary graphs, appears to show two 
human figures facing some central object (possibly a pole, or in 
a tent-like enclosure?) , and it has been indeed suggested that 
the picture shows a pair of shamans performing a ritual dance.” 
Shuo wén’s description of the graph, “. . . resembling the shape of 
a person with two sleeves dancing .. . ,” is made intelligible only 
by viewing the archaic forms of the graph wu “dance.” ® In 
Shang times the words wu 44 “ shaman,” wu HE“ dance,” and wu 
#€ “ Juxuriant growth,” now distinguished graphically and seman- 
tically, were identical graphically and phonetically. They consti- 


% Kuo yii, Ch‘u yi 483% 18.1a-1b. The commentary of Wet Chao EZ adds, 
“The wu and the hsi are they who see the spirits. In the Chou li males are also 
called wu.” I shall use the word “shamaness” to translate wu when it seems 
advantageous to draw particular attention to the feminity of the person so designated, 
but “shaman” for wu of either sex, especially if it is not clear from the context 
whether the person referred to is a man or a woman. In the opinion of Wolfram 
EserHarD shamans in ancient China were essentially female, typically represented in 
the “Tai” culture. In the “Yao” culture, however, shamans were men. For a 
discussion of this problem of cultural differentiation and other aspects of the 
shamanistic cult see EBerHARD, op. cit., pp. 56, 58, 311-315. Cf. Erwin RovussE..z, 
“Die Frau in Gesellschaft und Mythos der Chinesen,” Sinica 16 (1941) .130-151. In 
the chapter entitled “ Die Schamanin oder Seherin” (pp. 136-138), Rousse.uz, like 
EserHarD, holds shamanesses typical of the “Tai” culture (center in ancient Ch‘u) 
and of the Yiieh coastal culture and the tungusic culture of the north. Tungusic 
shamanism is well known through the studies of SHmroKocoroFF, and southern China 
has been noted as strongly shamanistic by the Chinese themselves from the earliest 
times. I wish to acknowledge here the criticisms and suggestions of Professor Serge 
EuissterF, who has been kind enough to provide me with further references on 
shamanism in China. In a private communication dated May 20, 1949, he includes the 
following: “This subject is also discussed by BBR in his article KID Mz 
Rv Tc (RA) in Volume 2, No. 4, page 217, April 1930. In the article MF 
by aE ESE published in Volume II of FR No. 9 p. 531, the interpretation of 
the character fp is given. The author indicates the mistakes contained in the ‘Shuo 
wen’ as, for example, ‘ Wu is chu,’ and states that he does not consider Lo Chén-yu’s 
explanations of the character []” as correct.” Unfortunately neither of these two 
articles is available to me. 

®5 B. Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, p. 363, No. 1282. 

°° For studies of the graphic aspects of the word for “shaman” see L. C. Hopxrns, 
“The Shaman or Wu Jk, A Study in Graphic Camouflage,” The New China Review 
2.5 (Oct. 1920) .423-489, and Cu‘EN Méng-chia, op. cit., passim. 


13 
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tuted, in short, a single word, whose connotations have since been 
separated out as independent words. One early form is 0*, which 
shows a human figure with something like plumes descending 
from its arms: the Shuo wén description must refer to some form’ 
like this, or like the Lesser Seal form of wu #*, namely 0. The 
element 0™ (4) is absent in some of the bronze forms of this char- 
acter, and if abstracted from it, leaves O', which is identical with 
the 0° of the Shang oracle bones, representing a nursing mother.” 
Other Shang symbols equivalent to modern wu AE are O°, OP, 
or 0%. These show hands (of a shaman?) elevating a piece of 
jade (the rain-compelling mineral) inside an enclosure, possibly 
a tent.®® The Seal and modern form 4 may well derive from this 
original, the hands becoming two figures, a convergence ities 
the dancer-type graph. 

The graphic evidence, then, shows a cluster of concepts “ femi- 
nine,” “ dance,” “ shaman,” “ fertility,” and “ rain-making ” about 
the word wu. In the oracle bones, according to Professor Cu‘EN, 
this ancestral wu was used exclusively as a verb, “ to dance for 
rain,” and the noun “shaman” was represented by an archaic 
form of wu J&."° Another graph to be added to the complex is 
KK wu “ martial,” whose Shang form was Ls, clearly related to the 
archaic form of J&, which was Ot. The semantic development of 
the former was from “ ceremonial dance” to “ martial dance” 
to “ martial.” A Shang wu J& was, at least, a ritual dancer. 

An examination of all the graphic and phonetic relatives of wu 
shows ancestral word-families of the phonetic shape “ labial 


°7 Now borrowed for wu “ have not,” original meaning preserved in the enlargements 
HE and Jie . 

°8 Cu‘EN Méng-chia, op. cit., 537. 

°° Sun Hai-po FRYE YE, Chia-ku wén-pien FREY BCRH 5.2b. 

*° Ancient. mau, archaic mug. The other wu’s have ancient miu, archaic miwo. It 
is interesting to note that in late historical times, the god of the productive soil, 
Shé-chi jit##, was worshipped in mid-spring and mid-autumn on a day designated by 
the cyclical character wu XK. See E. T. Witu1aMs, “ Agricultural Rites in the Religion 
of Old China,” JNChRAS 67.43. 

™1 The Ta Wu AR, a kind of Master of the Pyrrhic Dance, was a Chou official 
in the Department of Music (Ta Ssii Yiieh KF] #), who gave instruction in cere- 
monial dancing specifically designed to “influence supernatural beings.” Chou li, 
Tsung-po 1A 22.32b. 
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initial plus principal vowel in velar position,” with the semantic 
groupings: 

" B ” , 
1. “fruitful, fertile," ( A ’ Mt. ’ 4A ’ ps. > 2p ’ 


ie GR GH SH aK Hs 
2. "cherish, pacify," (t¥ » Mt. ’ tt » 1 » dK. ’ eB 


J, )s 3. "woman," (AK. 4% th th, LE, wl , 
LZ 4&); 4. "mound," (g + tae » fit » te > zm )3 
5. "net, membrane," ( ¥ - E . 4 ‘ & Ke, Fe ; 
4<F je ); 6. "egg, ovary, embryo," (5% , $4 » OF. ‘ 
Ws » Ae» Hs Te Mooats” (AF oH HET)s 8. "pot, 
receptacle," (4%, ER » G » #R, ’ x ’ +E » BR, ’ 
GR 6H» 49.4.” 

These large word-families show a close attachment of the root- 
ideas “ maternity /fecundity /fertility ” to the ancient concept of 
the shaman. This conforms to Hsti Shén’s definition of the sha- 
man as a woman, the embodiment of the metaphysical principle 
yin I, and the rightful rain-maker. This association is underlined 


by the primitive symbolism preserved in the “ Classic of Changes,” 
under the diagram ==, represented by the character tui 3¢, 


Tui is marshy-fertile (7), a youngest daughter (42%), a shaman (Jf) .” 


72Tn their archaic readings, as opposed to the ancient, this collection breaks down 
into two subdivisions, one with vowel final, the other with final -g. The alternation 
between nasal and stop initials is not surprising in view of #HE ancient miu vs. fie 
ancient p‘iu, or ZK ancient miu vs. HA ancient piu. The symbologist or psychologist 
might investigate the meaning of these semantic associations with profit. Suffice it 
here to say that the possibly mysterious “net, membrane” concept seems to fit into 
the “fertility ” idea, on the basis of FE and ¥, “membranous coverings of seeds 
of grain,” via the various “ovary” words. I suggest that 7f “to float ” originally 
referred to the embryo in the amniotic fluid, and SR many” to a multiple birth. 
Phonetically curious is ju (ancient nzju, archaic fhiu) with the primitive cs 
which occurs in an abundance of words with labial initials having to do with “ eggs ” 
and “brood.” Semantically it is consistent with its graphic relatives, since it has the 


meanings “ nipple; suckle; breed.” 
78 Text of the Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement 10.52. 
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The shamaness of ancient China probably personified a fertility 
goddess, and the archaic graph, 0°, which has the known conno- 
tations of “ maternity ” and “ productiveness ” as well as “ sha- 
maness,” may have represented such a divine being, shown with 
the full breasts of the universal mother who was incarnate in her 
priestess as she danced for rain. Cu‘in Meng-chia believes that 
the legendary Nii Wa 4A, sister of Fu Hsi KR, was a deified 
shamaness, possibly to be identified with the O # of the oracle 
bones. This divinity, known also as the “ Divine Intermediary ” 
(shén mei WHR) , was simultaneously a fertility goddess (for she 
was prayed to by barren women), and a rain goddess.” That this 
was a female deity, and that she was not merely an ancient 
empress as in the euhemeristic interpretation of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
fan-lu may be known from the testimony of Wane Ch‘ung © 
3€ , who says that she was represented, presumably to worshippers, 
in the form of a woman.” This conversion of a shamaness into 
a deity is known from other times and places in China. An in- 
stance is the case of the shamaness styled Golder Flower #3, who 
was enshrined in Canton after her death by drowning.” 


The role par excellence of the ancient shamaness was that of 
dancer for rain. The great ceremony of the Chou dynasty, re- 
vived sporadically in later periods, was named the Yii.”* The 


74The archaic readings of these two names are *nga CR) and *kwa (Hf) . The 
identification is phonetically uncertain. See Cu‘tn Méng-chia, op. cit., 536. 

7° The close relation between the fertility of human beings and of the soil was as 
natural in China as elsewhere. Note for example the dual role of the ancient Mulberry 
Grove (sang-lin SEH), where T‘ang B prayed for rain, and which was the mating - 
place of youths and maidens. See the ode Sang chung SKA, the fourth of the Yung 
455 series in the “Classic of Poetry,” the story of the Shamaness of the Mulberry 
Field in the 7'so chuan (Duke Ch‘éng JZ tenth year), and the ritual dance per- 
formed there, mentioned by Chuang-tzii (ch. 3). 

7° Lun heng 8 (Shun-ku p‘ien MAGEFE). 

Zr T‘iao-yiian 4E9MIC, Nan-yiieh pi-chi FARRER 4.65 (TSCC). The 
prevalence of shamans in the south is observed by Li T‘iao-yiian op. cit., 4.65-66, with 
which compare Shih chi 12.8b. 

*° Phonetically this is the same word as yii MJ “rain,” in modern and ancient 
readings alike. Apparently the ritual existed among the Shang people in some form, 
since the graph has been identified on the oracle bones, in the form []*. See Kart- 
GREN, Grammata Serica No. 97r. 
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ritual code of Chou placed this ceremony specifically in the hands 
of the female shaman: 


Female shamans shall be in charge of seasonal purification and anointing 
with aromatics, and in times of drought shall dance the Yii.”® 


In later centuries, the shamaness was gradually removed from 
the official hierarchy, and forced to practise her divine arts among 
the people, like the European witch. Yet she retained a small 
place in the government at least until the Sui Dynasty. The 
Office of the Grand Diviner (T“ai-pu shu * b#) of that period 
employed various kinds of augurs, and sixteen male shamans 
(nan-hsi 3 #1) and eight female shamans (nii-wu X71!) .°° 

The ancient Chinese shaman was by definition a woman, but 
male shamans are known to have existed in every period of Chi- 


*° Chou li, “ Tsung-po” 26.20a-b. 

8° Sui shu 28.2a. This office was under the jurisdiction of the T‘ai-ch‘ang Ssii 
ts which had existed under various titles since the Ch‘in dynasty. See Han 
shu 19a.2b, How Han shu 35.la, 2a, Chin shu 24.7a, Sung shu 39.7a-b, Nan Chi shu 
16.3a-b, Wei shu 113.11b. During these dynasties the female shaman had varying 
fortunes. Under Han Kao Tsu they were extensively employed (Shih chi 28.7a-b), 
but under Wu Ti they were severely persecuted, although they had powerful con- 
nections within the ranks of the aristocracy. For a discussion of the shamans of Han 
and Ch‘in times, and especially of their gradual transformation into professional enter- 
tainers (ch‘ang {8 ), see Mort Mikisaburo FE = ft = BR, “Shin-Kan ni okeru minkan 
saishi no toitsu” BEAT SRHBILD H— in TG RA BR 11 (1940). 
61-89. The second emperor of Later Chao, Samm Hu #AyFE (A. D. 334-349), employed 
a host of female astrologers (nii t‘ai-shih tk 3H), and the foster mother of his Heir 
Apparent “first attained her advancement through shamanistic arts” (Chin shu 
106.2a-b). During the early part of the Topa Wei dynasty, shamanesses were 
employed in various state ceremonies, but they were removed by Hsiao Wen Ti 
in A. D. 472 in an attempt to purify the official rites along orthodox Confucian lines 
(Wei shu 108a.2a-b, 7a.1b). The Office of the Grand Diviner was continued under 
the T‘ang emperors, with the shamanistic personnel given as “ fifteen shamanistic 
masters” (wu-shih AEFI), not distinguished as to sex (Tang shu 48.3a, 4b-5a). 
Curiously, Chiu T‘ang shu 44.7b does not mention shamans under this office at all. 
The number “ fifteen ” suggests that the eight shamanesses of Sui had been removed— 
the fifteen shamans of Tang, plus a director, would constitute the sixteen hsi 3M 
of Sui. Against this is the use of the word wu, with its usual feminine connotations 
plus the customary use of the logoid shih fifi, in various titles known to apply to 
female shamans, e. g., shih-p‘o Bip ZE (Chao-yeh chien-tsai BREF Bik 3.33 edit. of 
TSCC), or the shih-wu Bip AK of Kuangtung, who, although male, impersonated 
beautiful girls (Lr T‘iao-yiian op. cit. 1.5), and shih-kung BZ, used for shamanes- 
ses in the Canton area (ibid., 1.13). 
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nese history since the Chou dynasty. These are ordinarily desig- 
nated by the expression nan wu #44 “male shaman.” Unless 
context shows definitely that the person in question is a man, the 
unqualified word wu may reasonably be translated “ shamaness.” 

There exists, however, another word meaning “ shaman,” not 
used in the Chou li, and comparatively rare in Chinese literature. 
This is the word hsi #2. Its presence in the Ch‘u yii (see note 64 
above) suggests at least the possibility that it may have been a 
Ch‘u dialectical word. In later texts the binom wu-hsi 7294 occurs 
occasionally with the collective meaning “shamans.” In the 
opinion of the writer, the Chou ruling class was particularly 
hostile to women in government, and regarded the ancient fer- 
tility rites as impure. This anti-female tendency was even more 
marked in the state of Lu, where Confucius approved of the 
official rain-ceremony in which men alone participated.** There 
was, within ancient China, a heterogeneity of culture areas, with 
female shamans favored in some, males in others. The “ licen- 
tiousness ” of the ceremonies of such a state as Chéng (doubtless 
preserving the ancient Shang traditions and customs) was a by- 
word among Confucian moralists. Confucius’ state seems on the 
other hand to have taken the “respectable ” attitude that the 
sexes should not mingle in the dance, and that men were the 
legitimate performers of the fertility rites. The general practice 
of the later Chou period, or at least the semi-idealized picture 
given of the rites of that time in such books as the Chow li, 
apparently prescribed a division of magical functions between men 
and women. The former generally play the role of exorcists, the 
latter of petitioners. This is probably related to the metaphysical 
belief that women, embodying the principle yin, were akin to the 
spirits, whereas men, exemplifying the element yang, were natur- 
ally hostile to them.* 

A Chinese writer of the Ming dynasty has noted a phenomenon 


81M. Granet, in Festivals and Songs of Ancient China, pp. 151-152, discusses 
this feature. 

82 A similar situation has been observed in Korea. “In Korea, the male doctors 
attend to the duties of exorcism, while it is the work of their female colleagues to 
propitiate the spirits.” J. L. Mappox, The Medicine Man, A Sociological Study of the 
Character and Evolution of Shamanism 79. 
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which is apparent to any student of shamanistic practices in the 
course of Chinese history: 


... the ancients, to relieve a drought, without fail employed female 
shamans; now we employ Buddhist and Taoist priests . . . if a female shaman 
was not obtainable, they sometimes used nii-kuan #G (Taoist “nuns” 
or Buddhist “nuns ” } f-Jé, seeking yin by means of yin.** 


The author of this illuminating passage goes on to say that 
monks are used in such rites because they are, in modern times, 
held in high esteem, whereas shamans (i.e., shamanesses) are 
little regarded. We have seen already that the exposure and 
burning ceremonies for making rain, where they did not devolve 
upon the Confucian functionary, tended in late historical times 
to be performed by male priests of the great religions.** 

A final note on the word hsi: the reading chi for the character 
#4 in some dictionaries (e.g., Matuews, Chinese-English Dic- 


88 T‘anc Shun-chih ENB, Ching-ch‘uan pai-pien Fi] )\\FRRR “Pring yii yung 
PP HzZE (cited in T’u-shu chi-ch'éng, “Li-i tien” 244 Yii-ssi pu SjiLBB). 

®4 Such was the force of tradition in respect to the basic femininity of the shaman, 
that male shamans in the Far East often impersonated women, either consciously, 
or because a nervous and impressionable temperament, that is, an “epileptoid ” 
character, was considered a prerequisite for successful adoption of the shamanistic 
profession. This behavior pattern, typical of shamans in many parts of the world, 
might be an unconscious imitation of the attitudes and gestures of women. The 
shamans of Central and Southern China, called twan-kung Wir and nan-wu ig 
AK, are men disguised as women (Fu Ch‘in-chia {Bj Hh FE, Chung-kuo tao-chiao shih 
Fb Bay sh 47). The male shamans (shih-wu fifiAA) of Kuangtung in the 
eighteenth century impersonated beautiful girls (L1 T‘iao-yiian, op. cit., 1.5). Dori 
observes that the possessed boys of Amoy, with whom he was familiar, were occupied 
by female spirits (H. Dort, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine 1.5 pp. 468 ff.) . 
The shamans of the Ch‘ing dynasty were frequently eunuchs, that is to say, artificial 
women (E. D. Harvey, The Mind of China, pp. 127-133). I have not discovered 
textual examples of transvestites as shamans in ancient China, but Fu Ch‘in-chia (op. 
cit., 179-190) notes the prevalence of this linkage in ancient Korea, and it seems 
likely that its existence in eighteenth-century China stems from earlier practices which 
have been omitted or overlooked in the literature. There is a tradition that a king 
of Silla, in the year A. D. 576, instituted the official use of “flower boys” (hua lang 
FE BIS ) in place of female shamans (San-kuo shih-chi =H a. Hsin-lo pen-chi 
Oi FEAR RE 4.495-496, in Chésen-shi tj #ESB published by the Government-General 
of Korea, 1932). For an example of the coupling of homosexuality with Korean 
shamanism in the thirteenth century, see Kao-li shih i ie 99.167a (Biography of 
Hstan Te-hsiu EEF. and for a tale of a wizard “dressed in woman’s clothes, 
as a shaman (hsi),” see Fu Ch‘in-chia, op. cit., 182. 
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tionary) seems to be illegitimate. It is probably based on the 
passage in Hsiin-tzi (“ Wang chih ” E fil )*> where the graph 
# commonly read chi, is substituted for hsi. The commentary 
explains that # is here to be read hsi; the deduction of an alter- 
nate reading of chi for #4 is not warranted. I am unable to explain 
the anomalous use of the character # in this passage. A possible 
link may be found, however, in the rare character chi © * “ rain 
demon.” Hsi #§ has ancient *yiek, chi # ancient *kiek, and chi 
© * ancient *kiek. Perhaps the hsi was the man who personified 
this demon in a local ritual now lost. 


VIII 


Wane JE anp Wane © 


According to the 7’so chuan,** mysterious personages called 
wang X£ were burned in the rain-making ceremony along with 
the shamanesses. The word wang, like hsi, occurs sometimes as 
the second element of a binom with wu 2, and some commen- 
tators take the whole group wu-wang to mean “ female shamans.” 
Cu‘in Méng-chia *’ has proposed that wang JE is merely an 
enlargement of wang  “ king,” and further that the “ conjurer ” 
chu Wt, who acts in company with the shamaness in the funeral 
rites described in the Li chi (T‘an kung #5) is another lin- 
guistic relative. The “phonetic” JL (*xiwang) has, he believes, 
lost its original value in this word. 

Other words belonging to the wang family are: EH k‘uang 
(*k‘iwang) “ square box,” “ crooked (!) ”; 4£ k‘uang (*g‘iwang) 
“mad”; #E wang (*-iwang) “crooked,” “depraved ”; #£ kuang 
(*kiwang) “deceive.” The predominant ideas are “ crooked,” 
“ deceitful,” “mad.” Wang (*wang) JE itself is said to connote 


gic Als 2 iB BB “. .. affairs of hunchbacked shamanesses and lame shamans 

..’ For more about the attribution of physical deformity to shamans, see the 
section following, on wang Hee : 

* For this character cf. K‘ang-hsi tz‘i-tien p. 1634 entry no. 8. 

°° Duke Hsi {2% twenty-first year. 

87 Op. cit., 585, 565. Wang were also exposed for rain; cf. Li chi, “ T‘an-kung.” 
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“ emaciated,” “ crippled.” This group of words suggests strongly 
the shamanistic character of the prehistoric Chinese king, and 
probably also the delirium of the great shaman when possessed by 
a spirit, and the deceitfulness of his oracle. Compare the kinship 
of wu 42“ shamaness ” with wu # “ false witness.” Textual evi- 
dence supports the conception of the madness of a shaman in his 
delirium. Thus, “ he simulated madness, (acting) like a shaman.” * 

These “ madmen,” the wang, are ritualized in the Chou li, where 
the Fang-hsang-shih AK , a demon impersonator, is provided 
with four assistants, called k‘uang-fu 4EX “ maniacs.” *° 

The graph E occurs as a substitute for wang JE in Hsiin-tzii,° 
in a passage exactly like that cited above from the same book with 
reference to hsi. In this case, replaces #2. We have then “ lame 
wang” as well as “ lame hsi,” i. e., impersonators of drought and 
rain spirits who are physically deformed. Granet has pointed out 
the same characteristic in two of the sage-kings of antiquity, both 
of them noted in tradition for their power over the elements. 

Witches have a virtue which renders them powerful. Their power lies in 
the fact of their being emaciated or quite dried up. Now, it happens that two 
founders of royal dynasties, T‘ang the Victorious and Yii the Great, are 
represented in history as dried-up beings. Both inaugurated their reign by 


sacrificing themselves for the goods of their people, the one to put an end to 
drought, the other to stop a flood. 


The lameness of Yii, perpetuated in “ the step of Yi” &2, or 
“the shamanistic step ” 4427, should also be mentioned in this 
connection. The evidence, although not conclusive, suggests a 
ritual sacrifice of the king-shaman for his people, resulting in his 
lameness or emaciation, his crookedness of back as complement 
to his crookedness of speech. 

The word wang JE survives in the dialect of Amoy in the com- 
pound ang-i JE, signifying a female shaman.*? Now the wang 


88 PEXTF3AK. Shih chi 92.6b, and a similar passage in Han shu 45.2b. “Simulate ” 
is yang, written Be, or : 

°° Chou li 7.5a (Hsia kuan pf). E. T. C. Werner in “The Origin of the 
Chinese Priesthood,” JNChRAS 59, p. 192, makes the assertion that the Fang-hsiang- 
shih himself was “ originally, as well as in later times” known as a k‘uang-fu. 

9 Chéng lun ” Em 12.5b. 

*! Chinese Civilization, p. 191. 

2 J, J. M. De Groot, The Religious System of China, p. 1333. 
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}é was the wang —the king in his ceremonial role as chief of the 
shamans. In the present state of our knowledge we do not know 
if, at the time when the two words were not yet completely dif- 
ferentiated, the wang was male or female. The possibility of the 
latter having been the case is suggested by (1) the possibility of 
a semantic survival in Amoy, (2) the fact that female shamanism 
was characteristic of this remote age, (3) the erstwhile high 
political status of prehistoric shamanesses, as indicated by tra- 
ditions of Shang “ ministers ” called “‘ The Shaman (ess) so-and- 
so” (see footnote 10 above), and (4) commentators’ definitions 
of the expression wu-wang as “ female shamans.” Against this is 
the strength of the male tradition in Chinese kingship. Possibly, 
at the earliest period for which we can fruitfully contrive hypothe- 
ses, the high-shaman was a man while his subordinates were 
women. Moreover it seems reasonable that, at some stage, the 
wang JE was, if not the king himself, a substitute for the king in 
the rites of exposure and burning—crooked like the legendary Yii, 
a scapegoat in kingly guise. 


IX 


Po #& or Po 2 


It has been stated that the ancient shamaness impersonated a 
drought spirit in the rain ceremony. This spirit, called han-po 
+4, is known from the Shih ching. No source as early as this, 
however, describes the spirit, but a text of the third century A. D. 
reveals, and later texts confirm the opinion, that it had eyes on 
top of its head. T'ai-p‘ing yii-lan, citing the lost work of Wer 
Chao #98 (A.D. 204-273), Mao-shih ta-wén €#2EFI, says, 
“The eyes of the drought demon are on the top of its head.” * 


°° Poem Yiin han 32%. Lecce translates the line in question, “The demon of 
drought exercises his oppression, as if scattering flames and fire.” 

°* T'ai-p‘ing yii-lan 364.5b. The citation is garbled. The author’s name is given as 
HH, and the title of his book as EHH (without the BE), Moreover, po 
appears as %B. The Tz‘% t‘ung makes the proper emendations but unnecessarily substi- 
tutes t‘ou JA for ting JE]. Wer Chao’s book is reconstructed in the Yii-han-shan-fang 
chi-i-shu 15.3a, with the title Mao-shih ta-tsa-wén ERR | and gives the passage 
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The same monster, in somewhat different guise, less monstrous 
in fact, appears in the Shan-hai ching W###E °° The latter relates 
that on a certain mountain 


There is a person clad in blue-green garments called Po, daughter of the 
Yellow God. Ch‘ih-yu 4:73{; took up arms and attacked the Yellow God. 
The Yellow God then commanded Ying-lung fff to attack him in the 
wilderness of Chi-chou ¥}¥. Ying-lung impounded the waters, and Ch‘ih-yu 
besought the Earl of the Winds /ai\ {fj and the Master of Rain fijfifi to let 
loose a great wind and rain. The Yellow God then sent down a sky-woman 
KL called Po, and the rain stopped, whereupon he killed Ch‘ih-yu. Po was 
not able to ascend again, and where she stayed it did not rain.** 


In this myth the drought-demon is female and a benevolent 
character. She is a spirit with power over the rain.** 


as “The po-demon is man-shaped; its eyes are on top of its head” $252 AJB ARTE 
JH_L. This is based on a version ia Ou-yane Hsin BA/BS RY, I-wén lei-chii BVI 
FFE 100. 

°° Ta-huang pei ching AWCALRE 17.2b-3a (edit. of Tzi-shu pai-chia) . 

°° Or, “ The Yellow God’s Nii-po.” 

°7 For a critical examination of this and related texts see B. Karucren, “ Legends and 
cults in ancient China,” BMFEA 18 (1946) .199-365. KaruGren translates ying-lung as 
“Winged Dragon,” but commentaries do not say that ying means “ winged,” only 
that Ying-lung is a dragon with wings. A literal translation: “ Responding Dragon.” 
Liv Ming-hsii 3] $%#8 has made the deity Po a clear solar goddess. This attractive 
thesis requires reading the Shan-hai ching passage as tien nii jih po Kt H ek 
instead of the conventional tien nii yiieh po FA, so that the name of the goddess 
becomes Jih-po Hf #t&. I do not know that any other scholar has suggested this 
emendation, which unhappily lacks the support of the appearance of the name jih-po 
in any other text. Nonetheless a drought-creating deity is most naturally the sun, and 
the ceremony p‘w 5 (D"), graphically an offering (for practical or religious purposes) 
to that star, certainly was a ritual of exposure to its consuming rays. See Liu Ming- 
hsii, “ Wu-liang tz‘ hou-shih-shih so-chien Huang-ti Ch‘ih-yu chan-t‘u k‘ao BLY jin} 
7 EPR LRA ETC RAY. Bulletin of Chinese Studies 2(1942) 341-365, 
especially page 352. On p. 354 the author identifies “Jih-po” with the sky goddess 
Hsiian Nii WF, elsewhere an emissary of Heaven to the Yellow God. See Cuanc 
Shou-chieh BESFE, Shih-chi cheng-i $220 JERE 13a (edit. of Ssii-pu pei-yao), 
citing Lung-yii ho t‘u Fi 4.77 fal : 

°8M. Granet pairs Nii-po with a male counterpart, Kéng-fu $l (Graner trans- 
lates “ the Plowman”). This deity is mentioned in the Shan-hai ching and is elsewhere 
described as a drought demon (see How Han shu 15.4b, comm.). From his function, 
Kéng-fu isa male god of drought; from his name, also a fertility god. There is also 
a bird in the Shan-hai ching called ch‘ing-kéng eH. which has the power to ward 
off the plague. The recurrence of the element kéng is interesting. Birds in China, as 
elsewhere, have power over rainfall (see J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
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Other tales of the goddess Po give her other properties. Shén-i 
ching WHERE says, 


In the southern regions there is a person about two or three feet long, 
bare of body, with eyes on top of its head (4857 iii 8 ZEJR_E). Its running 
is like the wind, and it is named Po. In the country where it appears there 
is a great drought, and there is red (naked) earth jf-+ for a thousand h. 
Its alternate name is Ko #%.°® If he who encounters it captures it and throws 
it into a cesspool it will die, and the calamity of drought will abate.1°° 


The noteworthy addition here is the characterization of the 
deity as nude. Conceivably this reflects the appearance of the 
shamanistic daucer who impersonated her in ancient times. 


tion of Kings (The Golden Bough), pp. 261, 287 ff. (8rd ed. London, 1911), and Mark 
W. Harrincton, “ Weather Making, ancient and modern,’ Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution (1894) .249-270, for many examples of 
rain-making and rain-predicting by birds). The yii ae (sometimes identified with the 
kingfisher, but nowadays meaning “ snipe”) is a well-known Chinese rain-predicting 
bird; it is so described in the Shuo wén. As for ch‘ing-kéng, Shan-hai ching says 
“it is shaped like a magpie, with a blue-green (ch‘ing) body, a white beak, white 
eyes and a white tail.” Some water bird is suggested, but the magpie shape seems 
to rule out the kingfisher. In China, drought spirits are barely distinguishable from 
plague spirits (see Cu‘in Méng-chia, op. cit., 568, where he treats the demon per- 
sonified by the Fang-hsiang-shih as bi-functional, drought-demon and plague-demon, 
originally identical) . 

*kek (Arch. *klak) or *yek (Arch. *g’lak); cf. He *yek (Arch. *o'lak) 
“water drying off land,” and compare the data on relatives of lu fs “ expose ” 
given below. 

1007 translate the version cited in Cu‘ten Chi $834f, Tao-yii tsa-chi jes ERE 
(TSCC) written in the sixteenth century. Other editions of the text of Shén-i ching 
(attributed to Tung-fang Shuo Divs ii] of the Han dynasty) vary considerably from 
the version given here. That of Tzt-shu pai-chia gives as another name of the 
drought spirit the graph © * (pronunciation unknown; this seems to be the only 
textual occurrence). In ‘this edition the word “Po” does not appear as part of the 
basic text, but in the double-column commentary, thus: “ Popularly it is called Han- 
po.” The whole passage is absent from the edition of Han Wei ts‘ung shu, which 
reproduces the version constructed by Cu‘inc Jung #E4% (Ming dyn.). The date 
of the attribution of the described characteristics to a being called Po is therefore 
impossible to determine. Nudity is not unknown as an attribute of deity in China. 
Cf. Yii-ti chi-shéng 128.7a, relative to Mt. Fu ia Wy: “The Chiin-kuo chih Fo Fos 
says that on its summit there is a divine being, bare of body, with dishevelled hair. 
If a man sees it he will inevitably have good fortune. Hence its (i.e., the mountain’s) 
name.” See also W. Esernarp on the naked god Kun, in op. cit., 370, and the same 
author on the nude goddess of Kuangsi, called Yeh-p‘o BPE , in “Kultur und 
Siedlung der Randvélker Chinas,” TP, Supplement to vol. 36 (1942) $57. 


* For this character cf. K‘ang-hsi tzii-tien p. 1708, third entry. 
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Henri Masprro has observed the stubbornness with which 
European Sinologues persist in writing of this spirit as masculine, 
apparently following the authority of Lxccx in his translation of 
the Shih ching. Graphic evidence also points to the feminine 
nature of Po. A common alternate of po 3% is po 4K. Further- 
more there is little reason to doubt that the word nii & prefixed 
to the name yo should be taken with its full semantic value. The 
compound nii-po occurs with fair frequency, although it is not as 
common as han-po.’, Nii-po appears also with the graphs x 
4, The passage in which the latter forms appear is interesting 
in adding another physical peculiarity to those already noted: 


Nii Po is bald and hairless. In the places where she dwells it does not rain.1* 


Doubtless the baldness symbolizes the lack of vegetation in 
drought-burned fields (cf. fa 3 “ hair,” with phonetic 2% . 

The dynastic annals note from time to time the actual appear- 
ance, and occasionally the capture, of a drought spirit. Thus a 
nii-po was caught at Ch‘ang-an in A. D. 680. Its length was one 
foot two inches, and “in this year it did not rain during the 
autumn nor until the first month of the following year.” *% 
Similarly the appearance of a po is registered in the fourteenth 
century: in A. D. 1336 a woman bore a son with a “ dog’s head,” 
which died at birth. It was believed to be a han-po. Another was 


701 H. Maspero, “Légendes Mythologiques dans le Chou King,” JA 204, p. 57, 
note 2. 

192 Actually HK is the form of the Shik ching, and of the various editions of the 
Shan-hai ching. Masprro (loc. cit.) notes, however, the remark of Ho I-hsing Ds eas 
4¥ in his Shan-hai ching chien shu py ERK SE GE 17.6a to the effect that according 
to Kuo P‘u’s commentary it is likely that the primitive text had HK and the com- 
mentary #%. Moreover the citation in T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan 79.2b has #R uniformly for 
the $i of the standard editions of Shan-hai ching. 

7°38 Note the compound nii-po in the Chu-shu chi-nien Py ae RE se (Pt. 1, Ch. 1), m 
a passage translated by Leacg; “ By means of the Heavenly Lady Pa, he stopped the 
extraordinary rains caused by the enemy.” Lecce notes that this may be an inter- 
polation of the sixth century by the commentator SHén Yiieh we#. 

2% Ts‘ao Hsien PY 3s, Weén-tzii chih-kuei IC -58 cited in Kuang yiin BE 
iH. rhyme x. under ah Ts‘ao Hsien wrote during the Sui dynasty. Kuang yiin’s 
definition of po RX is “ spirit woman ” ( 5B i) 

105 Tang shu 36.9a. 
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seen in A. D. 1354, during a great drought.’ In the first of these 
notices we see a common feature of the folklore of historic times 
—the association of abnormal births with the drought spirit. This 
notion is generalized by Cuu Yii A3%, writing in the early twelfth 
century: 

The tradition is that if a woman bears something in a demon’s shape and 
is unable to seize and kill it, it will fly away, but will return by night, go to 
her breast and cause the mother much suffering. This is popularly called a 
han-po. 17 

This statement immediately calls to mind the story of the 
exposure of the woman in Northern Yen (see above, p. 135) who 
had borne a drought demon. The text just quoted goes on to 
distinguish between male and female po, but the term érh-po 5ijx 
(as distinguished from nii~po) is unique here. It may be a late 
folkloristic development to account for the obvious masculinity 
of some monstrous births. 

But the drought spirit has also, in relatively recent times, been 
materialized as a corpse. Thus a text of the eighteenth century: 


The han-po is in fact always a cadaver. If it is exhumed and burned, this 
will often cause it to rain.1°° 


The burning of the shamaness who impersonated the deity in 
archaic times is relevant to this concept: Is the latter a vestige 
of the ritual in popular legend? 

The family of words written with the phonetic % has the root 
meaning of “root; uproot; pull out,” and conversely of “ cover; 
protection.” It also includes a number of words with ceremonial 
connotations, especially exorcistic: 

B po/*b’uat “ expel ” 
R ” “trample; foot ” 


HK “i “ furrow ” (also written #, 
alternate pronunciation fa/*b‘iwet) 
hk po/*puat “ body hairs ” 


“ee 


ya “ grass roots ” 

1°° Both from Yiian shih JC SE 51.7b. 

7 Cuu Yii, K‘o t‘an PJ #% 8a (in Pai-ch‘uan hsiieh-hai Fy JI SA¥¥). 
2°5 Cur Yiin MODY, Viich-wei-ts‘ao-t'ang pi-chi BA ieee SER 7.1b. 
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He pa/*b’wat “ pull out,” or 
pei/*b’uai “trees thinned out ” 
% fa/*piwet “ hair ” 
HK po/*b’uat “road sacrifice ” *°° 
4% fa/*b’iwet “ shield ” 
 fu/*piuat “ silken waist-band for seal ” 
8X fu/*piuat “knee cover ” **° 
#k fu/*piuot “ embroidered symbols on robe ” 
i fu/*piuat “ ceremonial wand ” *** 
mW fu/*piuat “ exorcise ” 


The last of these words is employed in the Chou li in describing 
the exorcistic activities of the female shamans.’** It was, in short, 
a word used to describe the banishing of the spirit of drought 
and infertility, personalized in the goddess Po 2X." 

To the list of related words already given, the following may 


be added: 


* © po/*b’uat “trample grass ” 
cid “6 “ uproot ” 
K fa/*b’iwet “ strike; plow furrow ” 


109 See Bruno ScuinpueR, “On the Travel, Wayside and Wind Offerings in Ancient 
China,” AM 1 (1924) 651-8. Scurnpter regards the po #if as essentially a dog sacrifice, 
and does not make much of its connection with po K and fu ji. Dogs or no dogs, 
the po ii sacrifice was certainly exorcistic, though not directly connected with 
droughts. 

11° The specific ceremonial purpose of some of these garments in ancient times is not 
clear. That they did in fact have ritual significance is certain. See Li chi. 

111So0 Karucren. For the fu dance Weems see Chou li 3.36b-37a (Ssii-pu ts‘ung- 
kan) under wu-shih #-fip “Dance Master,” and ibid. 6.7b under yiieh-shih 46% Ff 
“Music Master.” This dance was performed with feathers, and was connected with the 
worship of the fertility god, Shé chi jft#8. The dance particularly connected with 
rain-making, in the systematization of the Chou li, was the huang dance Bs, a part 
of the Yi “J ceremony. 

112 See note 80 for reference. “ Purification ” there is the word I translate “ exorcise ” 
here. 

118-The conversion of a rite into a deity is a phenomenon not unknown in the history 
of religions, see for instance Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, p. 28, 
and passim (London: The Thinker’s Library, 1943). The applicability of this theory 
here is not certain. 

*For this character cf. K‘ang-hsi tzii-tien p. 867 entry no. 25. 
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ai) - * punish ” 

XX po/*puat “ trampling feet ” 
. “ bend ” 

net * “ straw raincoat ” 

# fa/*piwet “ shoot; throw out 

36 fu/*piust “ remove ” **4 

%) fu/*p’juet “ chop ” 

th . “brush off ” 

J& fei/*piwei “ remove ” 

% fu/*b’juat “resist ” 

Wb ™ “* oppose ” 

WE fei/*p’jwei “ expose to sun” (Rt!) 


39 


The etymon appears to be something like *BWAD,with a pala- 
talized variant (contrast K *b’udt with MK *p’juot). The mean- 
ings may have been: non-palatalized—“ to uproot ”; palatalized— 
“to ward off,” both convergent in the meaning “ exorcise.” Pos- 
sibly related is Tibetan byad “1. symmetry, beauty; 2. enemy; 
wicked demon; imprecation, malediction.” *** The vocalization is 
difficult. But (1) the velar vowel is almost universal after labial 
initials in ancient Chinese; it is an extension of the initial, peculiar 
to that language; (2) a palatalized form of the root word existed 
in archaic Chinese, as indicated above; (3) analogous Chinese- 
Tibetan correspondences have already been proposed. Thus Chi- 
nese /\ *pwat “ eight ” with Tibetan brgyad “ eight.” 1° 

As for the form 3%, the Shuo wén does not list the meaning 
“name of a drought deity” in its definition of this word. It 
gives only the meaning “ beauty of a woman.” Moreover the Chi 
yiin 44% ™* says that po 4Xis a word for “ woman” among the 


114 HB is used in the sense of “exorcise” in Shih ching (ode Shéng min Az RR) in 
reference to the goddess Chiang Yiian Eye ancestress of the Chou royal clan, who 
sacrificed “in order to exorcise her barrenness ” Dip ef (see commentary of 
Cuéne Hsiian OS). 

45H. A. JAscuxe, A -Tibetan English Dictionary (London, 1934). 

116See Walter Srmon, “ Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen,” MSOS 32(1929). 
1732, 213. It has been otherwise proposed that Chinese $i] *kat is the true cognate 
of Tibetan brgyad. This does not rule out the Chinese -a- Tibetan -ya- correspondence 
either. 
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Ch‘iang 3 people. Possibly we have a pair of homonyms here: 
po # (in nii-po) as an alternate of WZ, to emphasize the feminine 
nature of the deity, and po 9&, a loan-word from a western dialect 
given lexical status by the Shuo wén. Or perhaps the goddess of 
drought was of western origin, called in her homeland simply 
“The Woman,” with nii prefixed by the Chinese by way of 
explanation. To the writer, however, the best explanaton is to 
regard the word as common to archaic Chinese and Tibetan, from 
a proto-Sino-Tibetan original, with one of its meanings “ woman,” 
or “female beauty,” reintroduced into Chinese as a loan-word. 
The meanings of Tibetan byad (beauty; demon; imprecation) 
correspond nicely to Chinese 2, i, and Ww. The chart on the 
following page indicates the possible lines of development. 


x 


Pu #, Lu % ann Hstane 


The character #, standardized by antique usage in the meaning 
“to expose (a person, esp. in a rain-making rite) ,” has the usual 
reading pao/*b’au (Archaic *b’og), in which case it means 
“ fierce, violent.” In the former meaning, however, the word is 
pu/*b'uk. The seal character of Shuo wén is 0", explained in 
Tuan Yii-ts‘ai’s commentary as a pair of hands holding rice up 
to the rising sun to dry it.* The primary meaning of the word 
was “expose to the sun,” surviving in the enlargement p‘u HR, 
The “ ablaut ” form pao “ fierce” was probably derivative as far 
as this graph was concerned. The meaning “to expose (some- 
one) to the sun,” as in a rain ceremony, is at least as old as the 
Chou dynasty, as we have seen from the textual occurrences of 
the expression p‘u-wu #44. It is even possible that the meaning 
“ violent ” traditionally assigned to 4 in some texts is incorrect. 
A possible emendation along these lines is suggested by a passage 


"7 Chi yiin, Sung text in Wu yiin FBR, rhyme FX, under FH. 
18 Tuan-chu Shuo-wén chich-tzi PIE BL IC ARF Ta.11b. 


14 
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in Mencius: BASHA RASH .° Lecce translates this as 
“With those who do violence to themselves it is impossible to 
speak.” The alternative interpretation, reading p‘u for pao (and 
the phrase tzi p‘u “to expose oneself” is common enough), is 
“Tt is not possible to have speech with those who expose them- 
selves,” that is, to speak with shamanistic rain-makers (a jab at 
the decaying ancient religion or at fanatics). This thesis, though 
suggestive, is not now possible to prove. 

Etymological relatives of pao/p‘u are not common. Aside from 
enlargements of 4, such as Bt @, and #, the word p‘ao/*b’du 
(Arch. *b’6g) %8 “roast; fierce” goes with the linguistic form 
pao, and po/*pak (Arch. *pik) #J “strip, lay bare ” with the 
form pu. Of particular interest is p‘o/*p’ak (Arch. *p’ik) 4h 
“bark of a tree,” that is, “ what is stripped off,” from pu/*puk 
(Arch. *puk) F “ diviner.”*?° Thus the connection between 
stripping/exposure and magical activities seems borne out by the 
philological evidence.’”* 

Another word commonly used, especially in later texts, to mean 
“expose ” is lu %. This probably meant “expose to the dew” 
in contrast to “expose to the sun,” which was p‘u. With this 
should be compared lo/*lua (Arch. glwar) “ naked ” #. 


BE lu/*luo/*glag “ to expose ” 

% lo/*lak/*glak “to shed leaves ” 
a ” “ rawhide, skin ” 
I Pe “burn ” 


$% ho/*yek/*g’lak “ water drying up ” 
ff ko/*kek/*klak “ bare bones ” *”* 


2° Ti lou PEE a. 

120 $b alternates with Ze, as in FER “open up”; “split open and expose.” 
Alternate form BE fh. See T2‘it t‘ung 2313. Also note po fig, usually “(red) collar,” 
in ZEW, identical with ZEAE and FEY “to set forth.” See Tz‘u t‘wng 2295. 

121Non-Chinese cognates are probably Siamese bpawk* (McFaruanp; po:g 
in the phonemic transcription of Dr. Mary Haas) “to pare, peel, flay; stripped off,” 
and perhaps Tibetan pags-pa “skin, hide, bark “ (JASCHKE) . 

122 See the Shih wén ¥#3C commentary on the Li chi, Yiieh ling B AY. 
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Lo %# is particularly interesting as part of the term p‘ao-lo Je. 
described in Shih chi 3 as a “ punishment ” employed by Chou 
Hsin. Possibly the Chou conquerers have so interpreted a religious 
rite analogous to fire-walking in the Western world. The punish- 
ment is elsewhere (Lieh nii chuan IK) said to consist in 
having the victim tread a metal pole over a fire. Lu #, as the 
basic form of 8, goes with this set, especially in view of lu-tan 
Bt @ “ naked.” *** Similarly lo % “stripped” appears in lo-tan 
YW (or WH) , equivalent to modern lu-t‘an 340.2% A series of 
binoms indicates an archaic word *B"GLAK: 


38 (Archaic) *b’uk-glag 2° 


RY “ *pik-glak 

ae sa *b’uk-glak (or b’og-glak) 
(BEBE sé “<é “6 “6 “6 ) 
Ke ts ’ *b’og-klik 

LOW Gis as *b’dg-glak 1°° 


The first three correspond to modern p‘u 4 “ expose,” the last 
two to modern pao # “do violence to (by fire) .” 

A possible connection between the concepts of “ stripping ” and 
“ fertility ’ may be found in the word hsiang/*siang (Arch. 
*sniang) #2. Shuo wén explains, “(In) the Han law, to plow 
with the clothes removed is called hsiang.” Something more than 
the common near or complete nudity of a peasant at work seems 
to be involved.’*7 Graphs embodying the primitive # are quite 
numerous, and carry such meanings as “ strip ” and “ fertile ” as 
will be seen below. But of particular interest is i jang/*nziang 
(Arch. *hjang) , explained by Shuo wén as a ceremony to expel 
noxious influences, and appearing in Chou li with that meaning.’** 
The word also appears conjoined with fu ™M& as fu-jang (*p’iuat- 


123 Hsiin-tzi, I-ping p‘ien ae IRF 10.2b (edit. of Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an) . 

4 Tru Hsiang Zi [AJ, Hsin hsii HFEF 3.36 (TSCC). 

#25 See the story of Ch‘i Ching Kung and Yen-tzii and the letter of Yina Ch‘ii 
above; also the tale of Fo-t‘u-téng. 

126 See Tz tung 23.21, 23.61. 

*°7T am indebted for this suggestion to Prof. P. A. Boopserc. 

128 « Tien kuan” 2.30b, under Nii chu Aji. 
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nziang) in 7'so chuan where it describes a ceremony to avert the 
calamity of fire.’ The rite is specifically connected with the she 
ii, altar to the earth-deity, suggesting that this kind of exorcism 
was traditionally for the fertility of the land. 

Following are members of the family (readings, as usually, 
follow KARLGREN) : 


f% shang/*Siang “ bring food to field-workers ” 
38 jang/*nziang “ cultivated soil; mound; rich ” 
fe “ ‘ “ pull away; pull up sleeves ” 
am “ if “heavy with dew ” 

ie “ ” “ exorcistic rite ” 

fe “ 7 “rich growth of grain” 

auke “ “ 66.8 Iie 258 ” 

me yield; give way 


The strip/fertile/exorcism complex, then, is repeated in this pho- 
netically very uniform series.’*° 
XI 
T‘an 7 


The graphic series using the phonetic 1 includes a few words 
which, taken together, indicate a root meaning of “to remove a 
covering.” 


4H tan “to be bare ” 
Hi t‘an “to lay bare (MaTHEws) ; opened up ” 
4H tan “to brush off; to dust ” *** 


A branch of this word-family has the final stop instead of nasal. 


12° Chao Kung [42 eighteenth year. Lrace translates the passage KE LE 
FY pg FF thus: “celebrated a great sacrifice at the altar of the land, and ordered 
exorcisms and deprecatory sacrifices throughout the state.” Better would be “made 
Earth-altars on a large scale and performed exorcistic rites to the four directions.” 

129 Compare HE with #F in the latter’s meaning of “dew,” as against JE and HF 
with §& in the latters’ meaning “expose (to dew).” 

151 There is a curious analogy between this series and the meanings of ch‘ih Jf “red, 
naked.” Note here tan (*tan) J} “red,” and tan (*tan) H “sunrise” (emphasis 
on the redness of dawn?). 
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Thus ta/*tat 18 “ grieved.” There is not much to be done with 
this, but ta/*tat 44 is more suggestive.” 

GRANET, that imaginative sociologist, writing of the “ orgies ” 
of Chou Hsin, which he believes to have been the midwinter cere- 
monies of the Shang court to assure the reascendancy of the yang 
principle, says: 

Therefore their winter festivals ended with an orgy in which men and 
women, formed into opposing groups, struggled together and tore off each 
other’s garments. ... In the same way, in the royal festival, men and 


women pursued each other, quite naked. Singing a song which treated of the 
death of the sun, they then danced round dances.!** 


Without saying yea or nay to the assumption that this was the 
expression of a solar cult, I wish to add my support to GRANET’s 
belief that the great festival, interpreted by the Chou moralists 
as merely a secular display of licentiousness, was in fact a religious 
ceremony. But in addition I wish to emphasize that Chou Hsin 
is usually said to have instituted these orgies at the instigation 
of the beloved lady Ta Chi #4C.** This was the same lady who 
is supposed to have taken special pleasure in the fire ceremony 
called p‘ao-lo. While it is easy to see in the nudity of the cele- 
brants an ancient custom in fertility rites, it requires a more 
extravagant leap of the fancy to see in Ta Chi a priestess of the 
cult. The commentaries say that Chi was the family name of 
the princes of Su # from whom she was descended, and that she 


182 Tt may be that these words provide a link with another series with a velar vowel: 
to (*tuat) HE “to peel off, remove (clothes)”; t‘uez (*t‘uadi) et “exuviae of 
insects,” etc.); tfo (*t‘uat) cA “take away ” (also read shuei (*Siwidi) “to wipe off,” 
cf. tan #8 above); shuei (*Siwai) WE “kerchief” (i.e, “ wiper”). It should be 
noted that the character #4 often interchanges with #H. In the meaning of “to be 
bared ” it is read tan (*d’an). But it appears frequently, especially in the Li chi, in 
the sense of “ plain, undecorated (of clothes) ,” from “bare, unadorned,” in which case 
it should be read chan (*tiiin). Possibly related are tan (*tan) Hi “single; simple ” 
and tan (*tan) # “unlined garment.” Tan i #4@2€ “unadorned clothes” are 
regularly prescribed for noble women of certain ranks at important ceremonies. The 
phonetic series with L2 is probably closely related to both H and FB. We might 
add t‘an (*d’an) 52 “altar, especially for burnt offerings” in view of the religious 
connotations of the whole complex. Tan (*tan) iy must be included in view of 
lu tan Be. See above, p. 172. 

188 Chinese Civilization, p. 201. 

184 See Shih chi 3.4b. The name is also written qa ae. 
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was styled (tz) Ta. Could her name have been in fact a 
descriptive title, “ The Nude (Lady) of the Chi clan? ” 


APPENDIX 


Rirvuat Nupity 1n Non-Sinitic Cultures 


The legend of Ishtar and Tammuz furnishes a Western parallel to the 
Chinese ritual of exposing a shamaness to obtain power over the spirit of 
drought. The Mesopotamian goddess sought to coerce Allatu, goddess of the 
nether world, whose minister was the demon of plague and whose scribe was 
“The Lady of the Desert,” into releasing her lover. To effect this end she 
was required to abandon successively parts of her clothing, until she reached 
her objective quite nude.t Ritual exposure, whether it illustrates a pre- 
existent myth, or whether it is justified by the creation of a pertinent myth, 
or whether its existence in a cult has no traceable links in mythology, purports 
to give power over the mysterious forces of the universe. In this appendix, I 
have collected, with as little comment as possible, a number of instances 
illustrating the exposure of human beings in a ritualistic way outside of China, 
emphasizing those which aim at controlling the weather and the fertility of the 
soil. The list could be easily added to, and doubtless other examples will 
occur to the reader. 

Ritual exposure in weather magic, including rain-making, usually takes the 
form of complete or partial nudity.? In various forms, and linked with various 
other ceremonial procedures, ritual nudity is very widespread in Europe, Africa . 
and Asia. In the ancient Roman culture sphere, a naked woman (especially 
when menstruating, but not necessarily) had the power to quell storms.’ 
Maimonides, using Oriental sources partly based on such works as the Greek 
Geoponica, tells that four women lying on their backs with raised legs, 
exposing themselves to the sky, have the power to stop a hailstorm.t A 
similar custom survives in modern Serbia, where an old woman can exorcise 
the storm-spirits by baring her buttocks to the clouds.’ In Gaul a maiden 
stood naked in a river and was whipped with branches as a rain-charm.® For 
Germany in the eleventh century, Bishop Burchard of Worms reports that 


* Marian Epwarpes and Lewis Spence, A Dictionary of Non-classical Mythology 
8, p. 92 (Everyman’s Library, $rd edit.). 

*For a study of weather-magic of all kinds see H. Berkusxy, “ Regenzauber,” 
Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien 43 (1913) .273-310. 

*C. Plini Secundi, Naturalis Historiae 28.23. 

*M. Frrepianper, The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides 3 (London, 1885), 171 
(Chapter 37). 

°F. S. Krauss, “ Erotik und Skatologie im Zauberbann und Bannspruch,” Anthro- 
pophyteia 4 (1907) .170. 

° J. A. MacCuttocu, “ Branches and Twigs,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
2, p. 833. 
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a young girl was undressed, henbane tied to her foot, and splashed with water, 
to bring a fall of rain.? In such cases devices of sympathetic magic and the 
like have attached themselves to the nudity custom. In Rumania, Serbia, 
Croatia, Bulgaria and Greece there is the custom of stripping a girl (known 
as the papaluga in Rumania) and covering her with leaves and flowers as part 
of a rain-making ceremony.’ Also in Transylvania, to bring an end to a 
drought, a group of nude girls drag a harrow into the fields.® In Ruthenia, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, naked women were thrown into the 
water to bring rain after a long drought. In this general connection, it is 
interesting that in Germany it is believed that if a storm-creating witch can 
be detected by a counter-charm, she will be seen completely nude, and will 
fall from the clouds in this condition.11 In Wallachia, nude women pour 
water on the ground by night to end a drought.!2 Among the Bantu on the 
banks of the Limpopo, the village women remove their clothes, dance and 
call upon the rain to fall.1% Elsewhere in South Africa, there is a special 
group of rain-making girls who, in performing their rites, are “ almost naked ” 
and striped with ashes.14 Among other Bantu groups a woman who had 
a miscarriage, together with her husband, must undergo a ceremony of puri- 
fication, both naked, to relieve a drought.1> Note the similarity to the Chinese 
idea that abnormal births are drought demons. Among various Moroccan 
groups, unclothed women play ball games to induce a rainfall; in the Great 
Atlas women are made to fall over and expose themselves in a tug-of-war 
for a similar purpose; elsewhere rain can be stopped by a newly married 
couple lifting their garments to reveal their bodies.1® Similarly, in Morocco, 
bad weather can be stopped by a maiden showing her nudity to the sky. 


* Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology 2 (trans. of 4th edit. London, 1883), p. 593; 
E. von Dosscuirz, “Charms and Amulets (Christian) ,” Encyc. of Rel. and Ethics 
3, p. 419; Dan McKewnziz, “ Children and Wells,” Folk-lore 18.3 (1907) .277-278. 

8 Wilhelm Mannuarpt, Der Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstéimme 
(Berlin, 1875), pp. 329-331; E. Grerarp, The Land Beyond the Forest, Facts, Figures 
and Fancies from Transylvania (New York, 1888), pp. 202-203; J. Grimm, Teut. 
Myth. 2, pp. 593-594. 

° MAnnuardrT, op. cit., p. 553. A recent and detailed study of the uses of nakedness 
in Hungary is the article of Thomas A. Seseox, “Data on Nakedness and related 
traits in Hungary,” Journal of American Folklore 61 (1948) 356-363. 

2° Karl Wetnuoip, “Zur Geschichte des heidnischen Ritus,” Abhandlungen der 
kénigl. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin 33 (1896). 

1 Ibid., 14. 

72 Raimund Friedrich Kartnpi, “Zauberglaube bei den Huzulen,” Globus (1899) 
p. 253. 

*8 Henri-A. Junop, “Les conceptions physiologiques des Bantou Sud-Africains et 
leurs Tabous,” Revue d’Ethnographie et de Sociologie 1 (1910) .141. 

+4. W. Garsutt, “ Native Witchcraft and Superstitions in South Africa,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 39 (1909) .550. 

75 W. C. Wittoucusy, The Soul of the Bantu (New York, 1928), p. 211. 

*° Edward WesterMarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco 2 (London, 1926), pp. 268, 
271, 278-279. 
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“The sky is ashamed to be covered when the young girl shows herself: the 
thunder stops and the weather turns fine again.”+7 In India, nude rain- 
making is very prevalent. The women of Bihar strip themselves and drag 
a plow across the fields to end the drought, just as in Transylvania.1* This 
method of producing rain by yoking nude women to a plow is also found 
among the Gonds and the Korkus.!® Elsewhere in North India, a downpour 
may be stopped by a naked woman putting a stool in a courtyard, and 
hailstorms may be stopped by a naked male sorcerer with a trident and 
rosary.2° The Gonds employ a naked bachelor to stop excessive rain, and 
the Korkus use a naked boy.?! Note that women are employed for creating 
rain, men for banishing it. In South India, the Telugus send a nude little 
girl into the rain with a torch to halt the downpour.?? In the Bombay area 
rainfall is halted by the turning of a spinning wheel made of human bones by 
a naked person, and in the Deccan naked boys with leaves on their heads are 
the rain-bringers, like the Rumanian rain-maidens.?* A curious variant of 
the nudity rite is found in Madras, where women of an agricultural caste 
ensure a heavy rainfall with a procession whose central figure is an image 
of a naked human being—this they escort while singing obscene songs.** 
Obscene language often serves the same purpose as nudity. Thus female 
worshippers of a form of Indra dance and sing obscene songs by night to 
bring rain.2> In Assam, the men (including even the Raja) use obscene 
language to relieve a prolonged drought, while the women strip themselves in 
the fields by night.2° Among the Rajbansis of Bengal, the women have a 
special ceremony for the alleviation of a long drought: they make images of 
a god from mud or cowdung, and dance naked around them by night, singing 
obscene songs.?7 Formerly in Formosa the natives went about for considerable 
periods perfectly nude to insure a normal rainfall, and the shamanesses 


brought the help of the spirits by appearing stark naked both in the temples 
and in public.2? Among the Minangkabau of Sumatra a young boy is escorted 


17 Francoise Lecry, The Folklore of Moroeco (transl. by Lucy Hotz, London, 1935), 
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Anthropological Society of Bombay 4.7 (1895-99) .388. 
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1916), pp. 106, 563. 

*°Sarat Chandra Mitra, “Further Notes on Rain-Compelling and Rain-Stopping 
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®°R. E. Entuoven, The Folklore of Bombay (Oxford, 1924), pp. 321, 323. 
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to a river by nearly nude women and there doused with water as a rain- 
charm.”® 

Ritual nudity in weather magic is a special instance of ritual nudity in 
fertility magic. I list here some instances of this practice in rites designed 
to promote an ample harvest, other than those directly concerned with the 
weather. Pliny observes that a nude woman, during her menstruation, can 
destroy the vermin in a grainfield.2° Naked feet, a sub-variety of complete 
nudity, is a common ritualistic device, and the Roman ceremony called 
Nudipedalia was performed when crops were threatened by excessive heat.*? 
Moreover the custom of sending a naked virgin about a field to destroy 
noxious weeds is reported from the classical world.22 The Roman rite of 
Floralia, originally a fertility ceremony, was celebrated with games played by 
nude prostitutes.*? In relatively recent times a Scottish woman was accused 
of attempting to insure the prosperity of her land by revealing her nakedness 
from the waist down.34 Numerous rituals involving nudity for the sake of 
the fertility of the soil are reported among the Finns and Ests.** In East 
Prussia a nude or half-nude woman must go into a newly sown field to avert 
mildew, and there is a similar custom in Transylvania as a protection against 
fire.2® In the eighteenth century in Esthonia, barren women danced naked 
around a bonfire, and the festival of Midsummer Night in the same area has 
been compared to a bacchanal, both in respect to nudity and licentiousness.*? 
Certain women, comparable to the witches of western Europe, perform fertility- 
ensuring ceremonies among the Bulgars, always unclothed.** In Lusatia, south- 
eastern Germany, the girls go naked into the fields to make the flax grow.*® 
Not for fertility, but to avert the plague, Russian peasant girls, “clad only in 
their shifts,” drag a plow around the village. The single garment seems to be 
“a modern concession to decency,” and the ritual is analogous to the rain- 


°° J. L. van der Toorn, “Het Animisme bij de Minangkabauer der Padangschen 
bovenlanden,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié 
5.5 (1890) .93. 

°° Naturalis Historiae 28.23. 

*1 Josephus Hecxensacn, “ De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis,” Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 9.3 (1911) .29. 

#2 Ibid., 61. 

88 Tbid., 59. 
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1929), p. 236. 
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(1919) .87-88, 31 (1919) .127-129. 
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making ceremonies of Transylvania and Bihar.*° In northeast Italy a woman 
banishes harmful grubs from her turnip field by sitting naked astride a tub 
and reciting an exorcistic formula.*t Human fertility is ensured in Morocco 
by the hopeful women walking naked in a garden on Midsummer Night.*? 
For the fertility of the yam crop, all the women of a Nigerian village proceed 
naked at dawn to a sacred pool.** Hottentot girls run about naked in a 
thunderstorm to make themselves fruitful.t¢ In parts of northern India, barren 
women stand nude in the sun and ask that deity for offspring.** In the 
Bombay area girls are bathed and exposed to the sun as soon as they reach 
puberty, and in the same region female worshippers of the Pipal tree perform 
a nocturnal ceremony devoid of clothing. Both of these customs are for the 
purpose of obtaining children.4° The fruitfulness of crops is ensured among 
a pagan people of Celebes by the employment of obscenity by naked women 
at night.47 In the Trobriand islands there is a garden rite performed by the 
women, who are naked.*8 Similar rites have been observed in aboriginal 
America: Algonkin women went nude into the fields at night to rid the crops 
of pests.49 A race between naked men and women featured a ceremony for 
ripening crops in ancient Peru.®° 

Nudity in fertility rites is an aspect of nudity in general magic and in 
religion. Nakedness has often been noted as an attribute of witches making 
magic, as well as a feature of all kinds of religious rites in both the pagan 
and the Christian worlds. A few examples will suffice, but the interested 
reader may find many other instances in two surveys of the whole subject, 
Josephus Hecxensacu, “De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis,” Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 9 (1911) .3, and Karl Wetnuoxp, “ Zur 
Geschichte des heidnischen Ritus,” Abhandlungen der kénigl. Akademie der 


Wiss. zu Berlin 33 (1896). Nudity is often associated with funeral ceremonies 
(as in China). An instance is the case of Polyxena who was naked when 
sacrificed to the ghost of Achilles. Moreover possessed seers may use the 
device of nakedness—thus Cassandra is represented without clothing.5t In an 
Eleusinian hymn partly preserved in the Protreptikon of Clement of Alex- 


4° E. S. Hartyanp, “ Phallism,” Encyc. of Rel. and Ethics, 9, p. 830. 
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“© William Crooxe, Religion and Folklore of Northern India (Oxford, 1926), p. 35. 

*°R. E. ENTHOvEN, op. cit., pp. 31, 331-332. 

‘7 Richard Lascu, “ Wachstumszeremonien der Naturvélker und die Entstehen des 
Dramas,” Globus 86 (1904) .138. 

4S Ellis Stras, A Primitive Arcadia, being the impressions of an artist in Papua 
(Boston, 1926), p. 168. 

*° Karl WeEINHOLD, op. cit., 33. 

5° J. J. von Tscuup1, “ Kulturhistorische und sprachliche Beitriige zur Kenntniss 
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(1891) .25-26. 
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andria, Baubé, a mythical prototype of the priestess before the deity, coerces 
Demeter to her will by exposing her private parts.5? The baring of breasts 
at funeral rites is a well-known trait of classical culture, and nudity in Roman 
and Greek magic preceded the naked witches of medieval Europe. Thus 
Petronius tells that it was a precondition for transformation into an animal, 
and Medea is pictured nude as she mixes her poison.®* Nudity is also a regular 
part of love spells. A medieval (fifteenth-century) Flemish picture shows a 
naked girl preparing a love potion; in Aru and Tenimber in the Dutch East 
Indies nudity is a feature of love magic; in various parts of Germany prognos- 
tications of love are obtained by a girl standing nude on a hearth and looking 
between her legs into a chimney.** In Poitou, girls who desire greater beauty 
roll nude in the dewy grass before sunrise.®° In Tuscany, when consulting 
the cards for a love prognostication, three girls, always nude, invoke the pre- 
Christian goddess called La Bella Marta.°* In nineteenth-century Swabia 
girls performed a Christmas rite completely unclothed, to determine the wealth 
of their future bridegrooms.5? In the Baltic lands nakedness is required both 
of the layer of spells and him who would remove a spell, as when a hunter 
charms himself against the power of witches.5® So also, in Subcarpathian 
Russia, the witches, when they gather marvelous herbs, are altogether naked.®? 
In Germany it is believed that if a person goes naked into a meadow on St. 
John’s Eve, he will be able to identify all the witches in church on the following 
Sunday, and a woman afflicted with the gout in Northern Switzerland may 
cure it by performing a ceremony of magic while naked.®° Nudity as a con- 
dition of magic is common in south Slavic countries. This is particularly true 
of love charms, but also for such purposes as growing a mustache.*! In ancient 
Egypt, the female worshippers of the Apis-god revealed their nakedness to 
him—could this have been an anti-barrenness ritual? ** The professional 
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witches of Morocco go to cemeteries to collect “ moon-water,” and there they 
“take off their clothes, and rush about among the tombs, riding on a reed.” ® 
In the same country a spell which has prevented the marriage of a girl is 
removed in a ceremony whose central theme is her complete nakedness, and a 
rite to give mortal illness to an enemy employs an undressed virgin.** 
Maimonides says, of the ancient Near East: “ The mode of worshipping Peor, 
then very general among the heathen, consisted in uncovering the naked- 
ness.” 6° Indeed nudity is reported as a condition of successful magic among 
the Arabs, whose sky-riding witches were nude (twelfth century), and whose 
women stripped themselves at funerals (tenth century) .°* In India nudity is 
a common part of magical rites and a condition of spiritual power.®’ For 
instance, in Bombay female practitioners of sorcery, in the course of their 
ceremonies “ go quite naked, and apply turmeric and red powders to the body 
and forehead.” °° In Indochina the female sorcerers of the Chams dance and 
sing naked before an altar as part of the method of obtaining supernatural 
power.®°® The witches (leyak) of Bali are naked, with exaggerated sexual 
organs, and like European witches fly naked over housetops; moreover, to 
see them, one must oneself be naked, and peer between one’s legs.*° In south- 
east Australia the women stand around the enclosure where boys are being 
initiated; these women are completely nude and hold torches in their hands.” 
The aborigines of Vancouver Island, when performing the Seal Dance, ap- 
parently to ensure the fecundity of that useful animal, were nude.’? 

Ritual nudity has been variously explained. The explanation of the cele- 
brant or magician himself is always interesting, but may be only a rationali- 
zation of a custom whose origin is long forgotten. In any case, he need not 
have a rationalization, since the force of tradition is enough for him, plus 
the “ proved ” efficacy of the method. One explanation (given in India) is 
that the god is coerced to do the will of the celebrant through his fear of 
“imdecency,” that is, his fear of the shameless exposure of the male or female 
principles. Such an explanation would seem reasonable in a land much 
attached to the notion of modesty as applied to the human body. Thus, in 
Burma an image of the Buddhist saint Shin Upag6k (Upagupta) , apparently 
identified with the local rain-god, is placed in the sun until rain falls. Curiously 
enough there is a legend (not found in India) that this saint was once com- 
pelled to remain naked as punishment for stealing a boy’s clothing. These 
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two facts, his exposure to cause a rainfall and the tale of his nakedness, seem 
somehow to be related, and should be viewed from the perspective of the 
Burmese’ normal aversion to nakedness, which he explains as “fear of 
offending the good spirits.” 7* Another explanation (given in Africa) is that 
female ritual nakedness symbolizes the woman’s yielding of herself to a male 
deity. It will be seen that these explanations are the same as two of those 
given by scholars as the “ basic” or “ primitive” reasons for ritual nudity. 
A list of these follows: 1. clothing pollutes the celebrant, or may disastrously 
touch and contaminate a taboo object; 2. nakedness symbolizes submission to 
the will of the god, or the innocence of a child; 3. nudity shows the identity 
of the celebrant with nature (in this connection MANNHARDT suggests that 
the leafy garment of the Hungarian rain-maidens is not in fact clothing, but 
a second skin—the girls have become plants but are still unclothed); 4. knots 
and similar impedimenta of clothing restrict the flow of spiritual energy (see 
Heckensacu); 5. “erotic” nudity induces fertility by imitative magic; 6. 
exposure of the genitalia (and by substitution, obscene gestures and language) 
wards off adverse influences and forces the submission of spiritual powers (this 
idea coincides with the Indian explanation above—exposure looses power which 
may coerce the deity); 7. a special case is HECKENBACH’s well-documented 
theory that naked feet may draw power directly from the soil. These various 
hypotheses are not mutually exclusive; all of these beliefs have probably 
worked separately or together in the development of ritual nudity. The 
general theory of nudity, so to speak, might be stated as follows: the human 
sexual organs have magical power, akin to the vitalizing energies of nature. 
They are normally covered, being taboo objects, as are all things in which 
spiritual force resides. With the development of “ civilization ” the religious 
meaning of this covering is forgotten, and the superstitious belief is replaced 
by the “moral ” attitude which we call “shame” or “ modesty.” Contrari- 
wise, the exposure of the loins makes their magical power available for im- 
mediate use; it is the revealing of a religious object which must take place 
only during a ritual. 

An inescapable observation is that ceremonial nakedness is an attribute of 
women much more frequently than of men. This fact has been pointed out 
locally, for instance: 

“Ungemein hiufig ist die Nacktheit die Bedingung eines Zaubers, u. zwar 
ganz iiberwiegend bei Miidchen u. Frauen, selbst bei ehrbaren Hausfrauen, 
nicht bloss bei Hexen, nur selten bei Minnern; auch manche Wahrsagung 
wird nur nackt méglich.” 74 

Moreover the fact is clearly connected with the omnipresence of the witch, 
the sorceress, the sybil and the female shaman. As was the case in China, so 
elsewhere in the world (though not universally) the faculty of direct and easy 
access to the realm of spirits has been the peculiar possession of women. 

“Sprenger said, before 1500: ‘We should speak of the Heresy of the 
Sorceresses, not of the Sorcerers; the latter are of small account.’ So another 
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writer under Louis XIII: ‘For one Sorcerer, ten thousand Sorceresses.’” 7° 
I have used the Ishtar legend io illustrate ritual nudity in the Western 
world. Ishtar was “exposed” to the spirit of the underworld. In writing 
briefly of ritual burning I employ another Western myth whose heroine is 
“ exposed ” in a different way to the sun. In both cases the final effect is the 
regeneration of life in the land. The burning of a witch or shamaness to 
induce fertility is typified by the classic legend of Semele, beloved of Zeus, who, 
on being exposed to his full glory, died consumed by flames, giving birth to 
Dionysus in her final moments of life. Semele is the earth in spring, Zeus 
the fructifying but scorching sun, and Dionysus the fruit of the soil.”¢ 

The various forms and motivations of human sacrifice have been studied 
rather fully. Suffice it to say here that the custom is well known as a device 
serving the same ends as ritual nudity. Men have been sacrificed to avert the 
plague, to bring an end to famine, to increase the fertility of the soil, and to 
bring rain.77 Copious examples from many parts of the world may be found 
in Edward Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
1 (London, 1906), pp. 442-445, and in the article “ Human Sacrifice ” in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Examples of the burning of the victim, 
however, seem to be relatively rare.7® Vestiges of ceremonies apparently 
analogous to the Chinese rite may be readily found, however; the story of 
fire-ordeals, fire-walking, fire-jumping and the like is well documented for many 
parts of the world. Some investigators have described the purpose of such 
rites in much the same terms as those which I have used to indicate the basic 
assumptions of ritual nudity. For instance, apropos of the priests of Apollo 
Soranus, an Etruscan deity who walked: barefoot over hot coals at the god’s 
annual festival, Lily Ross Taytor observes, 

“The closest Italic parallel is the custom of springing over crackling straw 
at the festival of Pales. This custom, identical with the habit, widespread in 
European lands, of springing over Midsummer and Easter fire, has in it the 
same idea of the purifying effect of fire that is found in ancient times in 
the fire-walking ceremonies of the priestesses of Artemis Perasia at Castabala 
in Cappadocia . . . These ceremonies seem to combine the apotropaic with 
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the cathartic, the warding off of evil spirits in future with the exorcizing 
of evil spirits actually present.” 7° 

In general, exposure to fire, like exposure to the sun or dew, has the 
effect of releasing magical energy to work on the spirit world. The fire may 
symbolize the sun, and if that is the case, it is the action of the sun, or its 
spiritual equivalent, which is desired. 

The custom of burning witches in Europe may suggest an origin in ancient 
ritual comparable to that of Shang dynasty China, but at present the idea 
could not be proved, although it seems to me to be worthy of investigation.®° 
The fragmentary nature of the material dealing with ritual burning may be due 
both to the growth of aversion to human sacrifice (more than to nudity, for 
instance) as well as to the geographical restriction of ceremonial burning, 
although further study might prove the latter more widespread than supposed. 
As for survivals, I quote Kar] Pearson: 

“. . . elsewhere in Swabia a female figure in the form of a witch is burnt, and 
her ashes scattered over the land to increase its fertility; in Spain it is an old 
woman with a distaff in her hand, and it seems more than probable that the 
priestess herself was occasionally, perhaps as representative of the goddess, 
sacrificed by burning on the sacred hill or drowning in the sacred well.” §+ 

Pearson’s final speculation describes the situation in ancient China very 
well. To this I would add that the burning was a rite symbolizing the action 
of the life-giving and destroying sun, a rite perhaps preserved in the myth 
of the unfortunate Semele. 
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The first part of Volume III of the Gilgit Manuscripts * contains 
the Sanskrit text of about half the Bhaisajyavastu section of the 
Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins. This version of the Vinaya 
contains a vast number of stories of all sorts. On pages 63-65 of 
the present volume occurs an etymological tale that is imitative 
in several respects but not without interest. By way of intro- 
duction it is stated (page 62) that the Blessed One, having crossed 
the Ganges, looked aside at the river. When the monks asked 
him why, he offered to tell them the origin of the Ganges. I 
resume the story which then follows. 

Once upon a time there was a king named Pindavamsa, the prosperity of 
whose kingdom was equalled only by his personal virtue. One spring day 
he was visiting a garden with his harem when he saw an old man, wrinkled, 
grey-haired, and broken-down. The king asked his ministers what this man 


was. They answered, “He is old.” “Will I grow that way too?” “ Your 
Majesty, it is the common lot.” At this the king was much distressed. 


This, of course, is the first of the Four Signs found in the 
accounts of Sakyamuni’s life. The second and third, but not the 
fourth, follow in Pindavam$Sa’s story also. 


On successive occasions King Pindavamsa meets a sick man and a corpse. 
Thereby persuaded to avoid all material pleasures, the king secludes himself. 

Now, in that kingdom there dwelt a rich and wise brahmin named Velaima. 
He now visits the king and consoles him with this advice: “ Your Majesty 
will enjoy the fruit of your own karma. There is nothing here to grieve over. 
Some beings perform good deeds (karma) and some perform bad, but universal 
monarchs, since they always perform good deeds, are reborn among the gods. 
And Your Majesty is a universal monarch.” 

But to make quite sure of this consummation Velaéma advises the king 
to perform a sacrifice that may serve as a stairway to heaven. The king 
follows his advice. At the sacrifice food and drink are given away lavishly. 


* Ed. by Dr. NatrnaksHa Durr with the assistance of VipyAvARIDHI PANDIT SHIv 
Natu Snasrri, Srinagar Kashmir s.d. (1948-49 ?). 
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What follows I give in the original and translate, for it forms 
the point of the story. 

Tatrdcémena parisravamanena gartah krtah, yatrdsau taptah sitibhavati, 
anavataptah (sic) anavatapta iti samjna samvrtta. Tasydcamena tandulambuna 
ca dvddasavarsikena sampiryamanasya vrddhih samvrtta. Tata iyam muk- 
hena nadi prasrta, Gcamanaditi samjnad samvrtta (sic) iti. 


“A pool was made there by the dcéma * overflowing. Where it became cool 
after being hot, being unheated (anavatapta) its name became Anavatapta. 
The pool, being filled for twelve years with dcéma rice-water, became en- 
larged. This river, which arose from its mouth, became known as the 
Acamanadi (river of Gcdma) .” 


Half of this fanciful etymology, the half that furnishes the name 
Anavatapta, is easily explained. Anavatapta, or to give its Pali 
name, Anotatta, is a lake of the Himalayas from one of the four 
mouths of which the Ganges is said to take its origin (Suttanipata 
Com. 2.438-9 referred to by Malalasekhara). It is worth noting, 
though, that the Pali commentator’s explanation of the name 
differs from that given above. According to the Pali commentator 
it is called Anotatta because the rays of the sun and moon strike 
it only by reflection from the surrounding mountain peaks; hence 
it is unheated (anotatta) . 

The name Acamanadi is more puzzling, for its connection with a 
Sanskrit geographical name is not apparent. However, it could 
come from a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit river name Carmanvati 
(Prakrit *Camannadi),* the modern Chambal, which flows into the 
Ganges. If one objects to the initial vowel, it may be pointed out 
that this is a story-etymology, not an exact one. But the proof 
that Acamanadi actually does refer to the Carmanvati lies in a 
parallel story from the Mahabharata. 

Mahabharata 7.67 (Bombay Text) gives an account of King 
Rantideva. This king was so generous a sacrificer that he used 
to have 120,000 cattle cooked in a night for his guests (7.67.v.17) . 
It is said that animals, desiring to go to heaven by a sacrificial 


2“ Spill,” the scum that rises to the top of a pot of boiling rice and spills over. 

* The Sanskrit complex arm must become either amm or dm in Prakrit. Sk. carman 
“skin” became camma, but the river name Carmanvati, which, despite the Mahab- 
harata story given below, probably has nothing to do with carman, may have 
developed in the alternative manner. 
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death, would come to him of their own accord (v. 4). This ex- 
plains his need for 200,000 cooks (v. 1). 

The point of the Mahabharata story is contained in 7.67.5: 

“ A river arose from his kitchen from the heap of skins (carman). That is 


how the Skin-possessor (Carmanvati) was born at his agnihotra sacrifice in 
ancient times.” 


The gifts and sacrifices of Rantideva were famous and are 
frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata. The above story is 
specifically referred to MBh. 13.66.43. Concerning Pindavaméa in 
the Buddhist story I can offer no information. The presence of 
Velama, though, is natural. Velama had a reputation for generos- 
ity (cf. Jatakas Fausboll 1.228 line 19 and Burlinghame Buddhist 
Legends 2.268). The germ of the Bhaisajyavastu transformation 
of the story may lie in the words of the Velamasutta which con- 
clude the long list of Velama’s gifts (Anguttara 4.394 lines 5-7) : 
ko pana vado annassa panassa khajjassa bhojjassa leyyassa pey- 
yassa najjo manne vissandati—why speak of food and drink, hard 
food, soft food, food to lick and food to sip? For sure, there 
flowed a river of it. 

It is appropriate that the animal sacrifice of the old story 
should become boiled rice in the Buddhist account. But note 
that for the change to occur, the Buddhist story-teller must have 
been ignorant of Sanskrit. 

The name Acimanadi becomes interesting once one realizes it 
is an explanation of Carmanvati. The change of intervocalic t 
to d occurs in Magadhi and Sauraseni but not in Pali. It is be- 
coming more and more obvious that the Sanskrit canon of the 
Miilasarvastivadins represents an ancient non-Sanskrit, non-Pali 
source plus additions made later than the redaction of the Pali 
canon. The name Acamanadi would seem to mark the story in 
which it occurs as going back to the older of these Milasarvaisti- 
vadin layers. 

To sum up the history of this etymological tale, we have: 


1. The old Sanskrit explanation: Carmanvati < carman (skin) , 
as it appears in the Mahabharata story. 


2. A Buddhist explanation of the river name in its Prakrit 
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form *Camannadi < dcadma-nadi. This explanation continues to 
make use of the old sacrifice story, but the nature of the sacrifice 
is changed. 

3. The explanation as it appears translated into Sanskrit in 
the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins. Here the main point of 
the story, that it is to explain the name of the Carmanvati River, 
appears to be forgotten, since Gcadma-nadi does not immediately 
suggest any river name in Sanskrit. The connection of the story 
with the Ganges, however, is remembered and the story is com- 
bined with another etymological story that applies to the Ganges, 
that of Lake Anavatapta. 





REMARKS ON THE VOCALISM OF THE SECOND 
SYLLABLE IN MONGOLIAN 


Nicuouas Popper 


UnIversITY OF WASHINGTON 


After the appearance of Ramstept’s “ Comparative Phonology 
of the Written Mongolian and the Khalkha Dialect ”* and the 
fundamental Comparative Grammar by Vuapimirtsov,’ the task 
of the Mongolists became that of the detailed study of particular 
phenomena of the phonology of the Mongolian languages. One 
of the problems which is far from solved is the history of the 
vowels of the non-initial syllables. It is known that the vowels 
of the non-initial syllables lost their specific articulation and 
became assimilated by the vowel of the first syllable.* This process 
commenced long ago and even in the most ancient monuments 
of the Mongolian languages the vowels of the non-initial syllables 
are already assimilated in many words by the vowel of the 
stressed (i.e., first) syllable. Even in Written Mongolian the 
vowels of the non-initial syllables lost their original articulation 
in many words and were assimilated by the vowel of the stressed 
syllable.* It is sufficient to point out such words as mongyol 
“ Mongol ” and onon “ Onon River” in which the original *a of 
the second syllable became o under the influence of the first syl- 
lable: e.g., the form moal in Rubruck’s work® and mongal in 
Plano Carpini’s description of his travel, both of which represent 
the older form *mongyal. To this we may add the name Onan- 


*G. J. Ramsrept, “Das Schriftmongolische und die Urgamundart phonetisch ver- 
glichen,” Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 21 (Helsingfors, 1902). 

2B. A. Bnoagumupuos, CpaByutenbHaa rpaMMaTHKa MOHTObCKOrO MHCbMeH- 
HOrO A3bIKa M XaxacKoro Hapeuns. Bpegenve u donetTuka (Jlenunrpan, 1929). 

5 BuaquMupyos, op. cit., p. 311 ff. 

* BuaquMupuos, op. cit., p. 314. 

° William W. Rockuii, The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts 
of the World 1253-55 With Two Accounts of the Earlier Journey of John of Pian de 
Carpine (London, 1900, reprinted in Peking 1941), p. 115. 
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kerule (= Onon and Kerulen) .* These facts are well known and 
we shall not dwell on them. 

Under such conditions, it is often difficult to decide what the 
original vowel in the second or third syllable was; in some cases 
it could have been *a (e.g., *mongyal) and in others *wu (e.g., 
modun “tree”). This problem is of great importance not only 
from the purely theoretical but also from the practical point of 
view, because correct transcription of Written Mongolian depends 
to a great extent upon the solution of this question. 

As both Ramstept and Vuapimirtsov correctly remarked, there 
was no primary *o or *6 in the non-initial syllables in Written 
Mongolian and the only primary rounded vowels were *u and 
*ij.7 Therefore, the form orun “ place” is, according to VLApI- 
MIRTSOV, the only possible one; the form o7von did not exist.* 

This solution of the question, however, is too simple and the 
case of Mo. orun, in particular, is different. 

First of all, we must mention that in the language of the Secret 
History the corresponding form is oro(n) “seat, throne” ® and 


also “ bed ” *° but there is also a parallel form, orun “ representa- 
tive, representation.” ** In the language of the hP‘ags-pa script 


99 12 


the only corresponding form is orana “ in the place. In collo- 
quial Western Mongolian of the fourteenth century, represented 
in the Arabic-Persian-Chagatai-Mongolian dictionary Muqaddi- 
mat al-Adab, the word oron “ place ” occurs only once in this form 
(cf. sorbisunu oron “ the region of the eyelashes ”’) ,“* but many 
times in the form oran (cf. also orands, orandan, orantu) .* In 
the Monguor language this is urdn, “ place,” *® in Ordos oron 


® RockHILL, op. cit., p. 116. 

7 BraquMupyos, op. cit., p. 315-316. 

§ BuaquMupuos, op. cit., p. $17. 

° Erich Haeniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1989), p. 
126. 

2° HAENISCH, op. cit., p. 128. 

4) HAENISCH, op. cit., p. 128. 

7H. H. Ilonne, KpagpatHaa nucbMenHoctb (Mocksa-Jlenuurpag, 1941), p. 154, 

72H. H. Tlomne, Monronpcxui cnopapb Mykagaumat an-Aga6 (Mocksa- 
Jlenunrpan, 1938), p. 325. 

*4 Muqaddimat al-Adab, Index (Moscow-Leningrad, 1939), p. 488. 

*° A. de Smept C. I. C. M. et A. Mosrazrt C. I. C. M., Le dialecte monguor parlé 
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“place, country, dwelling.” **° The data of the other Mongolian 
languages are of less value, because the vowel of the second 
syllable is reduced in them to such a degree that it does not 
tell anything: Khalkha oro, Buriat orén, Kalmuk orn id. Also 
unimportant are the data of the related non-Mongolian languages; 
cf. Ma. oron “ place, region,” ** which is probably a Mongolian 
loan-word. The Turkic forms orun and orin, “ place” mentioned 
by Vuaprmirtsov * are not significant. 

We have seen that Mo. orun (we transcribe it so with reser- 
vations) corresponds to oran of the dictionary Muqaddimat al- 
Adab. Now the following question arises: which is older—orun 
or oran? Is not the vowel a in oran a later development? 

In all cases involving this problem we find that the vowel a is 
older. Consequently, the form oran is older and Mo. orun should 
be transcribed oron with o < *a of the second syllable under the 
influence of the first o. We can corroborate this statement with 
the data of certain dialects. To prove this we must start with 
the history of the vowel *o of the first syllable. 


I. The Vowel *o of the First Syllable 


The vowel *o became o in all Mongolian languages: Mo. bol-, 
SH bol-, P bol-, Dag. Bol-, Mog. bol-, Ord., Kh. Bol-, Bur. bol-, 
Kalm. bol- “ to become”; Mo. ol-, SH ol-, P ol-, Ord., Kh., Bur., 
Kalm. ol- “ to find, to acquire.” *° 

In the Dagur language the initial o in monosyllabic stems has 
become woa: woal- “to find.” * In the Monguor language the 


vowel o is long in this word; cf. dli- “to find, to acquire, to 


par les Mongols du Kansou Occidental, Ill-e partie, Dictionnaire monguor-frangais 
(Pei-p‘ing, 1933), p. 478. 

7° Antoine Mostarrt C. I. C. M., Dictionnaire ordos (Peking, 1941-44), p. 521. 

17Vpanb 3axapos>d, Tlomnpii MaHbuxKypcKO-pyccKii cnoBapb (CaHKTNMeTep- 
Oypr, 1875), p. 182. 

18 Op. cit., p. $17. 

*° Abbreviations: Bur. = Buriat language, Dag. = Dagur language, Kalm. = Kalmuk 
language, Kh. = Khalkha, Mo. = Written Mongolian, Mog. = Mogol in Afghanistan, 
Ord. = Ordos, P = hP‘ags-pa script, SH = Secret History. 

°0H. H. Monne, Jlarypckoe Hapeune (Jlenuurpag, 1980), p. 111. 
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obtain,” ** but it is also long in Ddli- “ to lick,” Dzi6rGo- * to meet,” 
tévie “ fat, grease,” and in many other words. On the other hand, 
*o9 > Mong. uw in many words.”” As the data of the Monguor 
language do not contribute anything to the solution of this ques- 
tion, we shall not dwell upon them. 

In bisyllabic and polysyllabic stems, the uniformity is broken 
and *o develops in various languages in a different manner. The 
most important from this point of view is the Ordos language. 
There *o is usually represented by o, but in many words also by 
u.”* In the Dagur language *o has become o, but in many cases 
it has resulted in oa.** About *o > Ord. u, the Reverend Antoine 
MosraeErr tells us the following: “ plusieurs mots qui dans d’autres 
dialectes montrent dans la premiére syllabe la voyelle o ont ici 
la voyelle ~” and gives the examples mupu “ tree,” urpu “ the 
tent of a prince,” and pusw “oil.” ** In the Dagur language the 
rule is that oa appears in the place of *o only before the vowel 
*a of the following syllable, but before *w it becomes o.** This is 
important, because it shows that the vowel *o of the first syllable 
manifests itself in different manners before different vowels. In 
other words, the different developments of *o permit us to define 
the primary phonetic value of the vowel of the second syllable: 
the vowel o indicates that the vowel of the second syllable is *u, 
and ga indicates that the vowel of the second syllable is *a. 


1. *o before *u 


Ord. muDU “tree,” Dag. mdp id. = Mo. modun, SH mudun ~ 
modun,”" Kh. moppo, Bur. mod6n, Kalm. modn id. 


214. de Smept C. I. C. M. et A. Mosrarrt C. I. C. M., Dictionnaire monguor- 
francais (Pei-p‘ing, 1933), p. 296. 

22 A. de Smept et A. Mostarrt, “Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du 
Kansou Occidental, I-ere partie. Phonétique,” Anthropos 24-25, p. 163. 

*3 Antoine Mostarrt, “ Le dialecte des Mongols Urdus (Sud) ,” Anthropos 21 (1926). 
865. ‘ 

*4H. H. TIonne, Jlarypckoe Hapeune, pp. 110-111. 

*5 MostTAkErt, op. cit., p. 865. 

*¢ N. Poppe, “Uber die Sprache der Daguren,” AM 10 (1934) .199. 

°7 The forms of the language of the Secret History are given after Erich Haenisca, 
Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1939). 
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Ord. upu “ star,” Dag. op ~ oppd id. = Mo. odun, Mu.** hodun, 
< < 


SH hodun, Mong.’ févi, Kh. oppo, Bur. odén, Kalm. odn id. 
Ord. urDu “tent of a prince ” = Mo. ordu, SH ordo < *ordu, Kh. 


orpo, Kalm. ord? id. 

Ord. ylusu “a hemp rope ” = Mo. olusu, Kh. ollos, Kalm. olsn 
id. = Ma. olo “ hemp.” 

Ord. gulumta “ fireplace, hearth ” = Mo. yolumta, SH holumta, 
Kh. gollom't’o, Bur. Alar *° gulanta, Kalm. golmt? ~ gulmt? id. = 


Tung. C.** golumta id. 

Ord. gumupa- “to complain,” Dag. Gompo- id. = Mo. yomuda-, 
Kh. GomDb-, Kalm. gomd?- id. 

Ord. pys‘t‘ul- “to run, to ride quickly” = Mo. dobtul-, SH 
dobtul-, Kh. pos t'ol-, Kalm. doptl- id. 

Ord. Dusu “ oil” = Mo. tosun, Kh. tosso, Bur. tohdn, Kalm. 
tosn id. 

Ord. urGu- “to flee ” = Mo. oryu-, Kh. orgo-, Kalm. ory’- id. 

Ord. gul‘tur- “étre enlevé par cassement ”= Mo. qoltura-, 
Kh. xol't‘or-, Kalm. xoltr- “ to separate, to fall off.” 

Ord. xumugalpzZi- “ étre & l’affit de profits ” = Mo. gomuyalja-, 
Kalm. xyomyolz?- “ to be greedy.” 

Ord. jusu “ custom, habit,” Dag. jos id. = Mo. yosun, Kh. jos, 
Bur. johdn, Kalm. josn id. 

Ord. sungu- “to choose,” Dag. songo- id. = Mo. songyu-, Kh. 
songo-, Kalm. song’- id. 

A few words with uw in the first syllable occur in the Ordos 
language also with o, e. g., Doso “ grease, fat, oil, butter,” orgo- 
“ éprouver un mouvement subit de frayeur, s’effrayer,” and so on. 


The remark by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt concerning 
poso “nord-est du pays des Ordos” is an important indication 


°8 Muqaddimat al-Adab. 

°° Mong. = Monguor language after A. de Smept et A. Mosrarnrt, op. cit. 

8° Alar dialect of the Buriat language. 

51 Tungus language after M. Alexander Castrin’s Grundziige einer Tungusischen 
Sprachlehre nebst kurzem Worterverzeichniss (St. Petersburg, 1856). 
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that such forms with o are characteristic for certain dialects of 
the Ordos language. Thus the Ordos dialects can be classified 
from the point of view of the history of the vowel *o before *u 
into u- and o- dialects. The former are of great importance for the 
solution of our problem. 


2. *o before *o < *a 

Ord. xolo “ far,” Dag. xol id.= Mo. qola, SH hola, Mu. gqola, 
Kh. xollo, Bur. xol6, Kalm. xol? id. 

Ord. olon “ many,” Dag. woaldn id. = Mo. olan, SH olan, Mu. 
olan, Kh. ollo, Bur. ol6n, Kalm. oln id. 

Ord. go't‘o “ corral, town,” Dag. xo't'6n < other Mongolian lan- 
guages = Mo. gota, SH hoton “ corral,’ Mu. 302 gotan “ corral,” 
Kh. xo't‘o “ corral, town,” Kalm. xotn “ corral.” 

Ord. xonxo “ bell,” Dag. xgangar't “bells on a shaman’s cos- 
tume ” = Mo. gongqa “ bell,” Kh. yonxo, Bur. xonxd6, Kalm. xonx? 
id. = Tung. konakte id. 

Ord. xormo “ the lower part of a dress,” Dag. xoaram id. = Mo. 
gormai, Mu. gormai, Kh. xorm’é, Kalm. xorma id. 


R spe oireau, ‘ as “ wild onion ” = 
Ord Gogot “espece de poireau,” Da, Goa “ wild mn 
< a 


Mo. yoyosun < *yoyasun, Bur. goyot, Kalm. goyosn id. 

Ord. po‘t‘oro “within, in,’ Dag. poa‘t‘ar id.= Mo. dotora< 
*dotara, SH dotora, P dot‘ora, Mu. dotara, Kh. po‘t‘or, Bur. dos6, 
Kalm. dotr id. 

Ord. nomoxon “mild, of gentle character,” Dag. nom xan = 
Mo. nomoqgan < *nomaqan, Bur. Aga*? nomgon, Kh. nomgo ~ 

< — 
nomxo, Kalm. nomxn id. 

Ord. ogo‘t‘ono “kind of rat,” Dag. o‘t'ayna “ field mouse ” = 
Mo. oyotuna < *oyatuna, Kh. ogo't'no, Kalm. oy°’ton id. = Ma. 
oyotono “ lepus dauricus.” 

Ord. oros “ Russian,” Dag. ords id. = Mo. oros < *oros, Kh. oros, 
Bur. ordt < *oros, Kalm. orbs id. Mo. oros < *ros = Pocc, Poccia 
(and not Pycb) ; SH has orusut “ Russian ” < Pycp. 


*? The Aga dialect of the Buriat language. 
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Ord. poxo- “ to saddle ” = Mo. togo- < *toga-, Kh. t‘oxxo-, Bur. 
tox0-, Kalm. tox?- id. 

Ord. pomok “ mockery,” Dag. pomag “joke” = Mo. domoy < 
*domay “ story, legend,” SH domohci “ gossiper,” Kh. pomok 
“ legend,” Bur. domok “ a sad song,” Kalm. dom’g “ legend, tale” 
= Turkic Baraba jomagq < *dSomagq “ tale.” 

Ord. Bopo- “ to think,” Dag. Bopo- < Kh. = Mo. bodo- < *boda-, 
Kh. Boppo-, Kalm. bod?- id. 

Ord. ojo- “ to sew,” Dag. oi- ~ oji- id. = Mo. oyo- < *oya-, Mu. 
oyaba “he sewed,” Kh. ojj1-, Bur. 0j6-, Kalm. ujo- (converged 
with *uya- “to bind ”) id. 

Ord. Dowon “ a small hill ” = Mo. dobo < *doba, Kh. powo, Bur. 
dow6 ~ dobo, Bur. Alar dubtun, Kalm. down id. = Turkic Taranchi 
doba “ hill” < Mongolian. 

We see that the rounded vowel of the second syllable in Written 
Mongolian is really wu < *u only in stems in which *o of the first 
syllable developed into uw in the Ordos language. The rounded 
vowel of the second syllable is a secondary o< *a in stems in 
which the Ordos language has the vowel o < *o in the first syl- 
lable and in which the Dagur language has the diphthong oa 
(at the begining of words woa< *o). We may also add that 
sometimes the Dagur language has the vowel o instead of oa in 
the first syllable, but in such cases it has a reduced a in the second 
syllable. In this connection we may point out that in certain 
Mongolian languages the vowels easily change their place in 
words. For example, Kh. appolz ~ appil “ similar,” xalgo ~ xalog 
“ gate,” and so on. It seems to be sufficient that the vowel con- 
cerned be somewhere in the word in question. Thus the Dagur 
form pomag “joke” is as regular a development as woaldy 


ev 6 


“many ” or Doa't'‘dr “ within.” 

It can be added that the secondary o < *a is always represented 
in the dictionary Muqaddimat al-Adab by a, even in words which 
have a rounded vowel in the second syllable in Written Mon- 
golian: cf. bora “ grey,” boyani “ fine” (Mo. boyoni “ short”) , 
botayan “ a young camel,” dotara “ within, in,” hoimasun “ stock- 
ings,” hogar “ short,” hora “top,” monéaq “ ornament,” ojaba 
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“he kissed,” ojayai “ penis,” olan “ many,” ongaéa “ boat,” oran 
“ place,” oraqsan qura “ the rain which fell,” oraba “ he entered,” 
gorayai “ worm,” sogar “ blind,” and so on.” 

The vowel *a of the second syllable was assimilated by the 
vowel *o of the first syllable at a very early period. In the lan- 
guage of the hP‘ags-pa script there are such forms as bodo “ sub- 
stance,” oro- “to enter,” qgot‘ola “ all.” It is interesting that in 
all such cases the vowel is rendered by o and not by wu while *u 
of the second syllable is consistently rendered by wu: e. g., bolburt 
“recompensation,” modun “tree,” yosu, and never bolbori, 
modon, or yoso.** 

In the language of the Secret History the primary *w is usually 
u in such cases, but the primary *a after a syllable containing the 
vowel o is often o, as, e.g., bodo “ cattle,” bohdo “holy,” boro 
“grey,” botohan “a young camel,” dorona< *dorana “ east,” 
dotora < *dotara “ within, in,” hocor- “to remain behind,” jobo- 
“to suffer,” olon “ numerous,” oro- “ to enter,” sohor in the name 
Duwa sohor (*soqgar “ blind”) , sonos- < *sonas- “ to hear,” and 
so on.*° 

A few words seem to contradict the rule in the Ordos language, 


e. g., uaturg't “ les espaces célestes, ciel, firmament ”: though the 
< 


second syllable contains the vowel *a (cf. Mo. oytaryut) the 
vowel *o of the first syllable has become w.*° This development is 


due to the influence of the diphthong *wi. It is known that the 
diphthong *wi and also the long vowel a assimilate the vowels of 
the first syllable, e.g., Ord. gus% “ bec, museau; partie saillante 
d’un contrefort d’une chaine de montagnes, éperon; pointe en 
forme de bec, soc de charrue; subdivision; banniére mongole, sorte, 
espéce ” = Mo. gosvyun, Kh. xosu id. 

The practical result of the above is that in words with the vowel 


*8TIonne, Muqaddimat al-Adab, pp. 34, 40. The forms concerned can be checked 
by means of the Index. 

**Tlonne, KpagqpaTHad MHCbMeHHOCTS, pp. 38-39; cf. the vocabulary at the end 
of the book. 

85 HAENISCH, op. cit., passim. 

*° Our attention was drawn to these exceptions by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
in one of his letters. 
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o in the first syllable, the rounded vowel of the second syllable 
should be transcribed in Written Mongolian as u only when the 
vowel *o of the first syllable becomes u in the Ordos language; it 
should be transcribed as o (secondary) < *a only when the vowel 
*o of the first syllable remains o in the Ordos language. 


II. The Vowel *u of the First Syllable 


The vowel *w of the first syllable often assimilates the vowel *a 
of the second syllable. This occurs even in Written Mongolian. 
In such cases the original quality of the vowel of the second syl- 
lable cannot easily be determined. As an example we may take 
Mo. qulwyana “ mouse,” which is etymologically connected with 
qula “ brown ” (with the suffix -yana as in altayana, name of a 
plant, or garayana, also a plant, derived from altan “ gold ” and 
qara “ black ” respectively) , and consequently is a development of 
an older form *qulayana. It is interesting that this word has the 
same form, quluqana, also in the language of the hP‘ags-pa script 
and hulwhana in the Secret History. Thus it is not easy to decide 
in what cases Mo. u derives from *w, and in what cases from *a. 
There is, however, a solution. 

In the Tsongol dialect of the Buriat language (spoken in the 
valley of the Selenga River, in the communities of Tamcha, 
Noikhon, and so on, not far from Staryi Selenginsk) the vowel wu 
of most of the other Mongolian languages and dialects is, in many 
words, represented by o, while in other words the correspondence 
is Tsongol w = uw. Thus there is a double correspondence: Ts. 0 = u 
and Ts. u=u. It is not difficult to discover that Ts. o < *u (in 
the first syllable) occurs only before a syllable with *w, while 
the original vowel *w of the first syllable remains unchanged before 
*a. On the basis of this observation it is possible to decide in what 
cases Mo. wu of the second syllable is a primary *w and in what 
cases it is a secondary wu < *a under the influence of the vowel u 


of the first syllable.*’ 
It is also to be noticed that in the Dagur language the vowel 


87 Unfortunately there is no dictionary of the Tsongol dialect. All the following 
examples were taken from H. H. Ilonne, A3pik uw Konxo3Haa Nos3Ha Bypsat- 
Monronosp ceaenruuckoro alimaka (JleHunrpag, 1934). 
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*u of the first syllable has become o before *u of the second 
syllable but has developed into oa before *a of the second syllable, 
e. g., xovir < quduy “ well,” but xoap < *quda “men whose chil- 
dren married each other ” = Mo. quda “ ceux, qui contractant des 
mariages, allient leur famille & celle d’un autre” (KOWALEWSKI) , 
Ord. xupa “ les chefs de deux familles alliées par le mariage de leur 


enfants ” (MostTakrrt) . 
1. *u before *u 


The vowel *u of the first syllable before *u of the second syl- 
lable becomes o in the Tsongol dialect. 

Ts. Bogo “ stag” = Mo. buyu, SH buhu, Ord. Bugu, Kh. Bugo, 
Bur. Alar boyo, Kalm. buy" id. 

Ts. xopdk “ well,” Dag. xovir < *quduy id.= Mo. quduy, SH 
huduh, Ord. xupuk, Kh. xupvok, Bur. Alar, Khori xudak, Kalm. 
xudog id. = Turk. Anadolu quju < *qujugq id. 

Ts. ond- “ to ride horseback,” Dag. ono- id., cf. Ts. ondt conv. 
perfecti = Mo. unu-, Ord. wnu-, Kh. uno-, Kalm. un*- id. (On the 


other hand, Ts. una- “ to fall down ” = Mo. una- id.) . 
Ts. os6 “ water,” Dag. os id. = Mo. usun, Ord. usu, Kh. us, Bur. 


Alar, Khori whan, Kalm. usn id. 

Ts. Bol't’6 “ all,” cf. Bol't‘or “ completely,” Dag. Bolt’ “ com- 
pletely ” = Mo. bultu, Ord. Bul tu id., Kalm. bult” “ all together.” 

Ts. orgo- “to grow,” Dag. orgo- id. = Mo. uryu-, Ord. urgu-, Kh. 
urgo-, Bur. Alar, Khori urga-, Kalm. uryo- id. 

Ts. xolos6 “ reeds ” = Mo. qulusun, Ord. xulusu, Kh. xullos, Bur. 
Alar xulahan, Kalm. xulsn id. 

Ts. nogoso “ duck,” Dag. nogas id. = Mo. nwyusun, Ord. nugusu, 


Kh. nugos, Kalm. nwyosn id. 
Ts. oldt < *ulus “ people,” Dag. olor < *ulus id. = Mo. ulus, Ord. 
ulus, Kh. ullos, Bur. Alar ulat, Kalm. ul“s “ people.” 


Ts. ors6 “ flowed, streamed ” (past tense) , Dag. orsd- “ to flow ” 
= Mo. urus-, Ord. urus-, Kh. uros-, Bur. Alar uraD-, Kalm. uros- 


“to flow.” 
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Ts. Boxél “ haystack ” = Mo. buqul, Kh. Buxxol id. 

Te togol “ calf” = Mo. tuyul, Ord. tugul, Kh. tugol, Bur. Alar. 
tugal, Kalm. tugl id. 

Ts. nom6é “ bow” (Dag. nem id. is of a different origin) = Mo. 
numu, Ord. numu, Kh. num, Bur. Alar nomo, Kalm. numn id. 

Ts. somo “ arrow,” Dag. somo id. = Mo. sumun, Ord. sumu, Kh. 
sum, Bur. Alar hom6n, Kalm. sumn id. 

Ts. xorpén “fast, quick” = Mo. qurdun, Ord. xurpun, Kh. 
xurpo, Bur. Alar xurddn, Kalm. xurdn id. 


€ 


Ts. t'soxom “ particular, unusual, remarkable ” = Mo. éuqum, 
Kh. tSuxxom “ real, true, particular,” Bur. Alar sox6s id. 


2. *u before *a 


Ts. urga “ Mongolian lariat ” = Mo. urya id., uraga “a sling 
used to catch birds,” Ord. wraxa “ lacet avec lequel on prend des 
oiseaux, lacet pour entraver un pied a un cheval qui vient boire,” 
Ord. urga < *wyurya “ perche 4 noeud coulant pour prendre les 
chevaux,” Kh. urgo “ Mongolian lariat,” Kalm. aryo id. (Ord. 
arga, Kalm. uryo, and Mo. uyurya = Turkic uqruq id. > Russian 
yKP10K) . The vowel of the first syllable became short in some of 
the Mongolian languages long ago and even in the Secret History 
there is only a form hurahala- “to make slings.” ** Ma. uryan 
“ Mongolian lariat ” is a loan from Mongolian, because otherwise 


_ it would be *furyan: cf. SH hurahala- “ to make slings.” 
Ts. punpa “in the middle,” Dag. poanp id. = Mo. dunda ~ dumda 


* middle,” Ord. puna, Kh. DunDb, Kalm. dund? id. 
Ts. purdsyal “souvenir, commemoration,” Dag. poardal- “to 
< x < ? a < 


wish, to like something ” = Mo. durasqal “ memorial, souvenir,” 
Ord. Dura “wish, desire,” Kh. Duro id., Kalm. durn “ wish, 
inclination.” 

Ts. xur't'sd “ sharp ” = Mo. quréa, Ord. Gurt'sa id., Kh. xur‘t'so, 
Kalm. xurtso id. 


88 HAENISCH, op. cit., p. 79. 
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Ts. Bu't'sd- “ to return, to go back,” Dag. But S- id. < Kh. = Mo. 
buéa-, Ord. But'sa-, Kh. Bu't'so- id. 

Ts. um't'a- “to sleep,” Dag. woan't'a- id. = Mo. unta- ~ umta-, 
Ord. un‘t'a-, Kh. un‘t’v-, Kalm. unto- id. 

Ts. Bulan “corner” = Mo. bulung < *bulan, Ord. Buluyn, Kh. 
Bullo, Kalm. buln id. 

Ts. Bulak * source, fountain,” Dag. Bular id. = Mo. bulay, Ord. 
Bulak, Kh. sullok, Kalm. bule id. 

Ts. ura “ town ” = Mo. tura “ fortress, castle,” Ord. t'ura “ nom 
mongol de la ville de Chen mou hien,” Kh. t‘yro “ citadel, building, 
small town,” Bur. Alar turd “ town ” = Ma. tura “ a wooden pillar 
supporting the ceiling.” 

Ts. undya “ colt ” = Mo. unaya, Ord. wnaga “poulin dans sa 
premiére année,” Kh. unoG, Bur. Alar unagan, Kalm. unyn id. 

Ts. und- “ to fall,” Dag. woand- id. = Mo. una-, Ord. wna-, Kh. 
yno-, Bur. Alar und-, Kalm. uno- id. 

We have seen that the vowel *a of the second syllable does 
not influence the development of the vowel *w of the first syllable 


in the Tsongol dialect, while *u of the second syllable transforms 
it into o. 


III. The Vowel *6 of the First Syllable 


The Common Mongolian *6 of the first syllable has been pre- 
served in almost all Mongolian languages. The correspondences 
are the following: 

CoMo. *6, SH 6, P 6, Ord. 6, Kh. 0, Bur. Alar (and also Tunka, 
Bokhon, Ekhirit Bulgat, and Barguzin) 6, Kalm. 6, e. g., CoMo. 
*dnge “color,” SH dnge (HaAEniscn’s transcription ongge), P 
6nge, Mo. éngge, Ord. éngé, Kh. vnga, Bur. Alar éngé, Kalm. éng 
id.= Turkic *6y > Uigur, Chagatai 6ng or 6n “ face, front side,” 
Telengit, Kirgiz 6y “ color, outer appearance.” 

In certain Mongolian languages and dialects *6 and *i& con- 
verged, and both vowels have become ii or its further development 
w. Thus the Eastern Buriat dialects, Aga and Khori (in Trans- 
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baikalia) , do not distinguish between *6 and *i and both vowels 
have become w, as, e. g., Wngé “ color.” The Dagur language also 
does not distinguish between the vowels *6 and *ii which have 
become w, as, e.g., kw'k “blue” = Kh. xvxxa, Kalm. kok id.*° 
The Mogol material collected by Ramstept is quantitatively too 
small to reach any conclusion although Ramstept remarks that 
*6 and *i in many cases are confused.“ 

We may add that in the Eastern Buriat dialects the original 
vowels *6 and *ii do not affect the vowel of the following syllable 
differently; e. g., in the Aga and Khori dialect the long vowel after 
wt (of both origins) is either é or 4: cf. Aga wzép ~ w24p “ T saw,” 
wgép ~ wg4p “TI gave,” while in the Khalkha language the vowel 
w < *4 requires after it the long vowel é and ¥ < *6 requires the 
long vowel 4, e. g., wpzét “after having seen,” but dg4t “ after 
having given.” Thus the data of languages or dialects not dis- 
tinguishing between *6 and *# are of no value for our purpose. 

There is a third group of Mongolian languages in which both 
*6 and *i are preserved. Although they distinguish between *6 
and *4, they seem, at first glance, to do so inconsistently. We 
refer to the Ordos dialect in which *6 sometimes yields 6, but 
sometimes also w, as, e.g., Ord. dlés- “to be hungry ” = Kh. 
vllas-, Bur. Alar $ldé- id., but Ord. murgu- “to bow ” = Kh. 
morga-, Bur. Alar mérgé- id. 

We have seen that *o of the first syllable has become in the 
Ordos language u before *u of the second syllable, but it is o 
before the vowel o < *a of the second syllable. We find that *6 
remains 6 in the Ordos language only before *e of the second 
syllable, but it becomes w before *ii of the second syllable. Thus 
we can establish the following proportion: o:u=6:wW. 


1. *6 before *i 
Ord. murgw- (~ mérgé-) “to bow ” = Mo. mérgii-, Kh. mirga-, 


*° Tlonne, JlarypcKoe Hapeune, p. 113. 
“°G. J. Ramsrept, “Mogholica, Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Moghol-Sprache in 
Afghanistan,” Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 23, No. 4, p. 51. 


16 
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Bur. Alar mérgé-, Kalm. mérg’- id., cf. SH miirgii- (H * murgu-) 
id. 

Ord. mumgu (~ méngd) “ silver” = Mo. ménggii, Kh. minga, 
Bur. Alar méngén, Kalm. méngn id., ef. SH miingii (H munggu) 
id. 

Ord. wrwm “tariére, vrille, vilebrequin, foret ” = Mo. driim, 
Kh. vram, Kalm. é6rm “ gimlet.” 

Ord. wrgusu (~ drgdsw) “ épine, piquant” = Mo. drgesiin 
*Orgiisiin, Kh. vrgas, Kalm. érgesn “ thorn.” 

Ord. wnpwr “ high ” = Mo. éndiir, Kh. tnvar, Bur. Alar endér, 
Kalm. 6ndr id., cf. SH iindiir (H undur) id. 

Ord. wow “ feather ” = Mo. édiin, Kh. tppa, Kalm. édn id., cf. 
SH ddiin (H odun) id. 

Ord. kiwrwk “ picture ” = Mo. kériig, Kh. xirak, Kalm. kér’c 
id.< Turkic. Cf. Uigur kériig “ picture,” kér- “ to see.” 

It is to be noticed that in several words the vowel *6 became 
ii under the influence of the vowel *#i of the second syllable even 
in the Secret History. Is this evidence that the Secret History 
was transcribed in a dialect which was an ancestor of the Ordos 
language? 

It is known that in the dialects the vowel *e of the first syllable 
becomes 6 or its further developments (Kh. %, Bur. Alar 6) under 
the influence of the following syllable; as, e. g., Mo. emiine “in 
front,” Dag. emel id. = Ord. 6ménd, Kh. oman, Kalm. 6mn “ be- 
fore, in front.” *® But in several words *e of the first syllable has 
also become ii or w, Cf. Mo. ediir “ day ” = SH iidiir (H udur) id., 
P iidiircin “ the whole day,” Ord. wowr “ day ”; Mo. elgii- “ to 
suspend ” = Ord. wilgw- id.; Mo. ergii- “to lift” =Ord. wrgw- 
id.; Mo. ebiil “ winter ” = SH iibiil (H ubul) , P uibiil id. Although 
the correspondences in such words are inconsistent in all lan- 
guages, it is not impossible that the development *e> ii took 
place under the influence of the vowel *z of the second syllable 
similarly to *6 > w in the Ordos language. Apparently *e became 
first 6 and the latter became, under the influence of the vowel *ii 
of the second syllable, zi (or w): *ediir> d6diir > wowr. If this 


‘1 Hsmeans Haeniscu’s transcription. 
“°Tlonne, Jlarypckoe Hapeune, p. 108. 
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notion is correct, the development *6 > w in the Ordos language 
must be of great antiquity. 

As for the double forms Ord. mwmngw ~ méngé “ silver,” wrguisut 
~ 6rgdsw “ pin,” and so on, they belong to different dialects of 
the Ordos language, just as the double forms with w and o (pDoso 


~ pusu). 
. 


2. *6 before *e 


The vowel *6 remains 6 in the Ordos language before *e. In 
the Secret History the vowel *e of the second syllable becomes 6 
in numerous cases after the vowel *6 of the first syllable. In the 
dictionary Muqaddimat al-Adab, the primary *e of the second 
syllable remains e even in cases when in Written Mongolian the 
vowel of the second syllable is a rounded one, i.e., a secondary 
6 < *e. 

Ord. 6lén “ herbes épaisses constituées par les feuilles du lasi- 
agrostis splendens,” Mu. dleng, SH élen (H oleng) = Mo. dléng, 
Kh. vlla “ hard grass,” Kalm. éln “ grass, meadow.” 

Ord. 6lés- “ to be hungry,” SH 6les- ~ é6lés- (H oles- ~ olos-) = 
Mo. élés- < *éles-, Kh. vllas-, Bur. Alar 6ld8-, Kalm. 6l’s- id. 

Ord. 6m6k “ help, reinforcement,” SH dmere- (H omere-) “to 
assemble, to defend together” = Mo. 6mdg < *6meg “help, de- 
fense,” Kh. imak “ defense, guard,” Kalm. 6m*r- “ to defend.” 

Ord. 6nér “ qui est en grand nombre, nombreux, famille,” SH 
Onor (H onor without translation) in the expression 6nér nikenten 
“ belonging to one family, to one clan” = Mo. 6nér < *6ner, Kh. 
onar “having a large family or many children,” Kalm. énr id. 
(*éner has nothing in common with Mo. iiniir < *hiiniir < *fiiniir 
“smell, odor ”’) . 

Ord. 6nd‘t'3in “ orphelin,” SH 6ndéit (H onocit) “ orphans,” Mu. 
Onecin “ orphan ” = Mo. 6nééin < * 6necin, Kh. vn‘t, Bur. Alar 
6n636n, Kalm. éntin id. 

Ord. k‘olor- “ to perspire,” SH kélesiin (H kolesun) “ perspira- 
tion,” Mu. koler- “to perspire ” = Mo. kolere- id., kélesiin “ per- 
spiration,” Kh. xwllar- “to perspire,’ Bur. Alar yélér-, Kalm. 
kolr- id. 
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Ord. k‘énvélén “ transversal, across,” SH kéndelen (H kon- 
delen) , Mu. kéndelen id. = Mo. kéndelen, Kh. xvnvala, Bur. Alar 
xondelen, Kalm. kénd'In id. 

Ord. k‘énék “seau dans lequel on trait les vaches” = Mo. 
kénég < *kéneg “ milking vat,” Kh. x#ngk, Bur. Khori xwnék, 
Bur. Alar xenek id. 

Ord. k‘6rdngo “ semence, levure (pour faire du koumyss) , biens, 
fortune ” = Mo. kéréngge < *kérenge, Kh. yvranga “ yeast; for- 
tune, capital,” Kalm. kérnga “ seeds, yeast.” 

Ord. molI‘t‘él- “ to detach ” = Mo. moltel- id. 

Ord. mén‘x6 “ eternal, everlasting,” SH mungke (HaEniscn) , 
mongke (Prwuiot) ,** Mu. ménke, P monk‘a (should be inter- 
preted as ménk‘e) = Mo. méngke, Kh. minxa, Bur. Alar méenXeé, 
Kalm. monk’ id. 

Ord. mo6ré “ shoulder,” SH miirii (H muru) = Mo. moro < *moére 
id., Kh. mtra, Kalm. morn id. = Tung. C. mird, Tung. Barguzin 
mire, Ma. meyiren “ shoulder.” 

Ord. mérén “ river,” SH miiren (H muren) , Mu. méren “ sea 
= Mo. moren, Kh. mora, Kalm. mérn “ river.” 


39° 


Ord. no*x6- “to repair, to mend, to patch” = Mo. noko- < 
*ndke-, Kh. nvyxa-, Kalm. nok’- id. 

Ord. sdgép- “ to kneel,” SH sdgét-, Mu. sdged- = Mo. sdgdd- < 
*sdged-, Kh. svgap-, Kalm. ségd’- id. 

Ord. t‘6l6- “ indemniser, dédommager,” Mu. téle- = Mo. tolé- 
< *tole-, Kh. t‘vlla-, Kalm. tél- “ to pay.” 

Ord. t‘676 “ government, empire,” SH tore “rule, custom ” = 
Mo. téré < *tére, Kh. t'vra, Kalm. tér® id. = Turkic Uigur, Ana- 
dolu, Chagatai, Koman toré “ rule, law.” 

Ord. Bépénd “ quail” = Mo. bédéne < *bédene, Kh. Buvpgna, 
Kalm. bédn’ id. > Chagatai béddnd id. 

Ord. Béglé- “ to cork, to jam,” SH békle- “ to block, to jam ” = 
Mo. bégle-, Kh. pvgla-, Kalm. bégl’- id. 

Ord. Béasé “ posterior,” SH békse, Mu. békse id. = Mo. bégse, 
Kh. socsa, Kalm. boks’ id. 


« 


*° Paul Pexuiot, Histoire secréte des Mongols (Paris, 1949), p. 56. 
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Ord. B6'x6 “ strong,” SH béké, Mu. béke id. = Mo. boke, Kh. 
Buyxe, Kalm. bok’ id. 

Ord. Bé"yén “ small flies ” = Mo. békéne < *békene id. 

Ord. B6*x6 “ hump,” SH bokotur (= béketiir) “having a hump,” 
Mu. boke “ hump ” = Mo. béké < *béke, Kh. Boxxa, Kalm. boékn 
id. 

Ord. Bolok “ group,” SH bdlok “horde, troop,” Mu. bdlek 
“ another ” = Mo. bélég <*béleg, Kh. Bollak “ group, piece; chap- 
ter,” Kalm. bdl’g id. = Turkic Uzbek bélak “ part, another.” 

Ord. pégém “ near,” Houa i i iu dégem “ convenient ” ** = Mo. 
dégém < *dégem “ convenient, near,” Kh. pvxxam “ convenient, 
favorable, near.” 

Ord. pé*x6m “ depression in the soil” = Mo. tékém < *tékem, 
Kh. t‘vyxam “ depression.” 

Ord. pé7é “ anneau qu’on met au nez des boeufs ” = Mo. déré < 
*dore, Kh. pura id., Kalm. ddr’ “ a bridle for oxen.” 

Ord. pérwo6 “ four,” SH dérben, Mu. dérben = Mo. dérben, Kh. 
purwa , Bur. Alar derben, Kalm. dérwn id. 

Ord. pé‘t’6 “ direct, short (a way) ,” SH dételen “ approaching ” 
= Mo. déte, Kh. pv‘t'g, Bur. Alar dété “ near.” 

Ord. Go*x6 “ blue,’ SH kéke, Mu. kéke id.= Mo. kéke, Kh. 
xoxxa, Bur. Alar yexe, Kalm. kok’ id. 

Ord. G6é*x6 “ breast,” SH kokan (=kéken) “female breast,” 
Mu. koken id. = Mo. kékon < *koken, Kh. xvxxa, Kalm. kokn id. 
= Turkic Chagatai kokaltas “ foster-brother.” 

Ord. co‘t‘l- “ to lead,” SH kotol- (H kotol-) = Mo. kétel-, Kh. 
xv't al-, Kalm. kétl- id. 

Ord. t‘6rd- “ to be born,” SH tére-, Mu. tére- id. = Mo. téro- < 
*tore-, Kh. t‘vr-, Kalm. tor- id. = Turkic téra- id. 

Thus in all cases Ordos has the vowel 6 before the vowel *e in 
the first syllable. When the first syllable is followed by a long 
uw < *egii the vowel *6 of the first syllable becomes w, although 
the second syllable contains the vowel *e; cf. Ord. Gd*yé- “ to suck, 
to sip,” Mu. kokebe “ sucked ” = Mo. koko- < *koke-, Kh. xbxxa-, 
Kalm. kék?- “ to suck,” but Ord. aw*ywr “ container for liquids ” 


**Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos, p. 155. 
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= Mo: kékiiiir < Colloquial, Mo. *kékegiir, Kh. xéxwr “a bag for 
liquids ” (literally: “ sucker ”’) . 

The vowel *6 remains as such also before *7: 

Ord. pz6nék < *jénig “ qui est tombé en enfance ” = Mo. jondg 
< *jénig “senile,” Kh. pziin- “to become senile,” pzvn‘t'ek 
* senile.” 

Ord. moésw “ ice ” = Mo. mosiin < *molsiin < *molisiin, Kh. mis, 
Bur. Alar melehen < *molisiin, Khori mulihen < *mélisiin, Kalm. 
mosn < molsiin < *mélisiin, Dag. meis id. 

The observations made above enable us to draw certain con- 
clusions. The first is that we now have a satisfactory solution for 
the transcription of the rounded vowels of the second syllable in 
Written Mongolian: after *o of the first syllable the vowel is u, 
when the vowel *o of the first syllable becomes uw in the Ordos 


language (mupu “ tree ” = Mo. modun) ; after *o of the first syl- 


lable the vowel is a secondary o (< *a) in cases in which the vowel 
of the first syllable is o in the Ordos language (oron “ place ” = 
Mo. oron < *oran); after *6 of the first syllable the vowel is i, 
when the vowel is w in the Ordos language (mwrguw- “ to bow ” = 
Mo. mérgii-) ; after *6 of the first syllable the vowel is a secondary 
6 (< *e), when the vowel of the first syllable remains 6 in the 
Ordos language. It is also possible to distinguish between the 
primary and secondary *wu in the second syllable: it is a primary 
* in cases in which the vowel *w of the first syllable becomes o 
in the Tsongol dialect (oso “water” = Mo. usun), but it is a 
secondary u<*a in cases in which the vowel *wu of the first 
syllable remains w in the Tsongol dialect (xulgdna “ mouse ” = 


sss 


Mo. quluyana < *qulayana) . 

The second conclusion is more interesting from the purely 
theoretical point of view. The vocalic harmony in agglutinative 
languages is usually considered nothing but the dependence of 
the vowels of the non-initial syllables upon the character of the 
vowel of the first syllable.** This is correct, but on the other hand 
it cannot be denied that in the Mongolian languages it is the 


“°Cf. for instance Martti RAsAnen, Zur Lautgeschichte der Tiirkischen Sprachen 
(Helsinki, 1949), pp. 96-97. 
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vowel of the second syllable which influences the vowel of the first 
syllable, although this has nothing to do with vocalic harmony. 

It is known that the vowel *i of the first syllable becomes 
another vowel under the influence of the second sylable: Kh. 
maxxo “meat” = Mo. migan id. The vowel *i of the second 
syllable transforms the vowel *e of the first syllable into a rounded 
front vowel in many Mongolian languages.*” The vowel *7 of the 
second syllable transforms the back vowel of the first syllable 
into a mid vowel in Khalkha and many other languages, and into 
a front vowel in the Kalmuk language (cf. Kh. mon, Kalm. morn 
“ horse ” = Mo. morin). In another article, we have demonstrated 
that the groups *wya and *iige, constituting the original second 
and third syllables, developed, at an early stage, into *oya and 
*6ge and that the latter became 6 and 6 respectively. They greatly 
influenced the vocalism of the first syllable. Here we may add 
that the groups *wya > *oya and *iige > *ége resulted in different 
vowels in the principal groups of the Mongolian languages—in 
long rounded vowels in the Eastern Mongolian languages (cf. 
*nruya > *jiroya > Kh. pizoré “ ambler”’), but in long unrounded 
vowels in the Western Mongolian languages (cf. *jirwya > *jiroya 
> Kalm. dzora “ambler”), while in both groups of languages 
*wya > *oya has labialized the vowel of the first syllable (*jiroya 
> Kh. pzZo76 and Kalm. dzora). And here in this article we have 
seen that in certain dialects the primary *w and o < *a influenced 
the vowel *o of the first syllable in a different manner. The same 
can be remarked about the vowels *u and *u < *a influencing in 
different manners the vowel *u of the first syllable. We have 
also seen that the vowels *ii and 6< *e of the second syllable 
have a different effect upon the vowel *6 of the first syllable. 
Thus our general conclusion is that the history of the vocalism of 
the first syllable in the Mongolian languages depends mainly upon 
the primary character of the vowels of the second syllable. 


*°This phenomenon is knovn under the name of “breaking”: Ramstept, “Das 
Schriftmongolische und die Urgamundart phonetisch verglichen,” §55. 

“7 Ramstept, op. cit., §88. An exception is the Dagur language where *e of the 
first syllable does not undergo this influence. Cf. Ilonne, Jlarypckoe Hapeune, p. 108. 
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Paul Demrvitte in BEFEO 24.181-190, Toxrwa Daijé in the 
Encyclopedia Japonica 6.559-561, and the Bukkyo Daiji 3.3187- 
3190 have given us some valuable information about the Sung 
and Yiian editions of the Tripitaka in China. In a note on p. 181, 
DeEMIEVILLE mentions the Sung yiian shih-tsang k‘an-pén k‘ao 
RIA RNAS by Lo Chén-yii #4, but states that he has 
not had access to it. I have consulted this study by Lo, which 
was finished in 1920 and published as part of his Yung-féng hsiang- 
jén tsa-chu AEARKA FES. In 1937 appeared the Chang Chii- 
shéng hsien-shéng ch‘i-shih-shéng-jih ji-nien lun-wén chi RB £5 
AEC AE Atari 3CSE, which included an article by Yeu Kung- 
ch‘o #45#4, Li-tai tsang-ching k‘ao-liieh FEA HES MB. I would 
like to draw upon these studies to supplement what the French 
and Japanese scholars have already written. 

Lo, in his introduction, writes that while he was in Kyoto, he 
had an opportunity to examine a number of siitras which were 
copies of the different Sung and Yiian editions. Utilizing the 
colophons which he found in these siitras, he states as his con- 
clusion that there were five different editions of the canon in 
China during the Sung period, and three during the Yiian. He 
does not count the editions printed in Chinese under the Liao 
and Chin dynasties. YEH, however, does so, counting seven in all. 
For the Yiian period, Yeu counts three Chinese editions, but does 
not include one in the Hsi-hsia script. Demrbvitie had counted 
only four Sung and two Yiian editions. 

Lo does not add anything to what is already known about the 
Shu edition %4, or K‘ai-pao-tsang bd 7{9%, which was started 
in Ch‘engtu in the fifth year of K‘ai-pao, 972, and finished in 983. 
This edition consisted of 480 cases and 5048 chiian. Yru reports 
the discovery of 36 chiian in the Ch‘ing-lien-sst’ #735 in the 
Chin-ch‘éng $k district of Shansi, and 2 chiian in the T‘ien-ning- 
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ssi RSF in Jui # district in Honan, printed in K‘ai-feng and 
dated in the K‘ai-pao era.’ This raises the question as to whether 
the K‘ai-pao blocks were used twice, once in Ch‘engtu and once 
in K‘ai-feng, or whether the K‘ai-pao edition was printed in the 
two localities, or whether the blocks, or portions of them, were 
transferred to K‘ai-feng. For lack of information, this question 
has to remain unanswered. Only fragments of this Ch‘engtu 
edition are extant; Yeu himself possessed parts of a T'a-fang-téng 
ta-chi-ching KASREE c. 43, and the Chung-lun Pi® c. 2. 
The Nanzenji in Kyéto possessed the Fo-pén-hsing chi-ching 
A4TSERE 0.19. 

Concerning the Foochow Tung-ch‘an-ssii edition HRHRFAS, or 
Ch‘ung-ning wan-shou ta-tsang, #¢S¢35#AIM , 595 cases, 6434 
chiian (work on which was started in 1080) , the colophon found 
at the end of A-yii-wang ching FEE c. 8, preserved in the 
Nanzenji FAME>F in Kyoto and belonging to that edition, states 
that by 1156 the characters on the blocks had become worn out 
and illegible, and could not be used for further printing. In that 
year, a functionary belonging to the imperial clan, Sara K‘an 
fff, donated funds to repair those blocks that needed to be 
repaired, and to make new blocks to replace those which were 
beyond repair.’ In 1172 the Shou-léng-yen i-hai ching HV; 
7##E (30 chiian in 3 cases) was added to the edition, according 
to the colophon found in c. 1 of that sittra kept in the Daigoji 
Acti of Kydto.* However the colophon indicated that the monk 
Hsien-hui ‘#4 was not the composer of the work, as stated by 
DeMIEVILLE following Nanjé,> but was only the one who soli- 
cited funds for printing the work and included it in the edition.® 


1Yen Kung-ch‘o, “ Li-tai tsang-ching k‘ao-liieh,” Chang Chii-shéng . . . lun-wén 
chi, 37. 

? Yeu, op. cit., 31. There is an article by Hasntmoro Gydin HEARNE AL. So-han 
issaiky6 ko RRB , which I have been unable to see. 

5 Lo Chén-yii, Sung yiian shih-tsang k‘an-pén k‘ao, 3b. 

* Ibid., 4a. 

5 BEFEO 24.184. 

® The Shou-léng-yen i-hai-ching is not found in the Taisho Tripitaka, but is included 
in the Tokyé Tripitaka ®y 4-5, and Kyéto Tripitaka 33.8-9. In Tokyd Py 5.92b, and 
Kyoto 33.9.167a, there is the passage, “I personally copied (the sittra) and solicited 
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Then during the Chih-chih period #%4 (1321-23) of the Yiian 
dynasty, some of the blocks became worm-eaten again, and a 
monk named Tsu-i JH%& solicited funds to make the necessary 
repairs and replacements. Over ten thousand blocks were affected. 
This information is contained in the colophon found in the Nan- 
zenji copy of the Yii-chia shih-ti lun HRInbi Hiss ce, 49. 

Concerning the second Foochow edition, the K‘ai-yuan-ssii pén 
bi scaFAS (567 cases, 6117 chiian) , the copies kept in the Nan- 
zenji and Daigoji bear colophons dated in the following eras: 
Chéng-ho B¢#il_ (1111-1117) , Hsiian-ho HAM (1119-1125) , Chien- 
yen #2 (1127-1130), and Shao-hsing #8 (1131-1162) 2 Lo 
writes that in his own copy of the T'a-t‘ang chung-ching yin-i K 
JERE belonging to this edition, the colophons state that a 
military official named Fine Chi ® donated the funds for printing 
30 additional cases. 

As for the Hu-chou-pén WINS, or the first Ché-pén WA (548 
cases, 5480 or 5918 chiian) , the colophon in the Dirghagama c. 23, 
kept in the Nanzenji, merely states that a certain Wana Yung- 
ts'ung EAE, living in Ssii-ch‘i AK in Sung-t‘ing #* village, 
Kuei-an ## district in Hu-chou, and his clansmen donated some 
of their family fortune to provide for the printing. This colophon 
is dated 1132.1° Drmitvi._e writes that the locality where this 
edition was printed is not clear, but Yeu declares that the printing 
was carried out in the Yiian-chiieh-ssi [EJ 45¥ in Ssii-ch‘i, hence he 
calls this the Ssii-ch‘i yiian-chiieh tsang BRE SK Demie- 
VILLE further writes that two examples of this edition may be 
found in Japan, one in the Kita-in 82 of Kawagoe J!li#®, and 


the funds (to have the text) cut in blocks for printing, so that it may be widely 
circulated.” 

7 Lo, op. cit., 4a. 

®Ibid., 4b. The Bukkyd Daiji 3.3188 gave the dates 1115-1150. Yeu, op. cit., 32, 
gave the dates 1112-1172. 

®For Fene Chi U5 Hk T. Chi-ch‘uan HF II, ef. Cu‘E=n Kuei SHEE Nan-sung 
kuan-ké lu FAR A Ia 8.5a, (Wu-lin chang-ku ts‘ung-pien FRR ES ie HERE ed.) 
where he is said to be a chin-shih, and a native of Kuang-han ETH in Szechuan. 
Cf. Lo, op. cit., 4b. 

1° Ibid., Sab. 

11 Yeu, op. cit., 32, Pl. 5a. 
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one in the Zdjo-ji Ein Tokyd, and that the second copy 
carries the dates 1239 and 1250. Lo thinks, however, that there 
was a second Chekiang edition printed during the eras Chia-hsi 
3eRR (1237-1240) and Ch‘un-yu Mi (1241-1252) under Em- 
peror Li-tsung, in the Fa-pao tzii-fu ch‘an-sstii TE PELLMTRTF 
located in Ssii-ch‘i in An-chi-chou #7} (same as Hu-chou). In 
the Nanzenji, there is a Ta-fang-kuang fo-hua-yen ching ho-lun 
KF RGAE AEA iii, belonging to this edition in which the date 
Ch‘un-yu second year (1242) ** is found in c. 105, c. 111, and ec. 
113. Lo also stated that a set of this edition, minus over 600 
chiian, was formerly in the possession of YANG Shou-ching #*F#X 
T. Hsing-wu 2% of I-tu 48, and that he had seen it once on 
exhibition at E-chu 7b#%.° At that time he had expressed a desire 
to YANG to have the colophons in the various chiian recorded, 
and Yanc agreed to do so. Unfortunately this was never done. 
While in Japan, Yana himself had occasion to see some other 
scattered copies of this edition which he noted in his Fang-shu 
chih. One of these was the Ta-t‘ang hsi-yii chi KVR of 
Hsiian-tsang about which he wrote, “This is a copy of the 
edition printed in the Tzii-fu temple of An-chi-chou in the third 
year of Chia-hsi (1239) of Emperor Li-tsung.” ** This same note 
is found concerning the Hsii-kao-séng-chiian ftmit#8 in 40 
chiian.’ From Yane’s notices, it appears that this edition (in 
5740 chiian in 599 cases) was printed in 1239, but Lo considers 
that YANG based this date on only a few colophons, and that the 
entire set could not have been completed in one year.’® The Yana 


12 Yeu, op. cit., 33, has erroneously written this date as Ch‘un-hsi 7 !#8 Qnd year, 
1175. 

*8 T-tu and E-chu are both in Hupei. Yano Shou-ching in his Jih-pén fang-shu chih 
H RBBB 15.lab, gives an interesting account of his acquisition of this set, which 
had been kept in the Tenanji KRY in Yamashiro-kuni yok BY, in Japan, where 
he went as a secretary of the Li Shu-chang mission in 1880. He also wrote that 
there was another set in the Kanzanji ae WF in Omi-no-kuni VEYL BY, and that 
there were 5740 chiian in the whole set. 

4 Yano, Jih-pén fang-shu chih 6.11a. 

1° Tbid., 16.1a. 

1° Lo, op. cit., Gab. Lo said there were 699 cases, but this is probably a misprint, 
for he himself wrote that the cases were designated by the characters tien XK to 
tsui Ig in the Thousand Character Classic, and tsui is no. 599. 
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collection was later dispersed, and the major portion of over 4000 
chiian went to the Sung-p‘o #4% Library in Peking.” 

This second Chekiang edition, which is not mentioned by 
DemMiévILLE, Tokiwa, or the compilers of the Bukkyd Daiji, is 
considered by Lo to be the 5th Sung edition of the Tripitaka. Yen 
agrees with Lo in this respect. Dremriivitte and the Japanese 
scholars appear to hold the belief that these two editions, Yiian- 
chiieh-tsang and Tzii-fu-tsang, were one and the same thing. Yru 
however, is inclined to think that the evidence is not sufficient to 
warrant such a conclusion. It is true that the two sets are very 
similar. Each block has 30 lines, each line 17 characters. If one 
compares the catalogue of the Tzii-fu-tsang with that of the Yiian- 
chiieh-tsang, one can see that the titles are the same, with the 
exception of those at the beginning and end. These different titles 
found in the Tzi-fu catalogue were all written as addenda by 
some Japanese, and are not found in the Yiian-chiieh catalogue. 
Does this indicate that the Tzi-fu catalogue originally lacked 
these titles and that the Japanese added them on, or does it mean 
that originally there was no Tzii-fu catalogue, and that the Japan- 
ese, seeing the similarities between the Tzii-fu-tsang and Yiian- 
chiieh-tsang, used the catalogue of the latter and added the addi- 
tional] titles to make it serve for the former? It will be remem- 
bered that there was a difference of 51 cases between the two, 
548 for the Yiian-chiieh-tsang and 599 for the other.’* 

Besides the above, there was the Liao edition of the Tripitaka 
in Chinese which was not mentioned by Lo but was by all the 
others. This addition was cut and printed in Peking during the 
years 1031-1064, and consisted of 579 volumes #%*.° Yen, however, 
mentioned another edition not indicated by any of the other 
writers, the Chin & or Chao-ch‘éng-tsang #29RIK, so called be- 
cause it was recently discovered in Chao-ch‘éng district in Shansi. 


17 Yeu, op. cit., 33. 


18 Yeu, op. cit., 38. at 
2° Yeu, op. cit., 27, 32; Demrivite, BEFEO 24.207-212; Tsumaxt Naoyoshi FEAR 


ER, Toys gakuhs HePEAR 23 (1912).317-340. K. T. Wu, “Chinese Printing 
Under Four Alien Dynasties,” HJAS 13 (1950) .451, is incorrect in saying that this 


edition was in the Khitan script. 
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This edition, which consisted of 682 cases and more than 6900 
chiian, was printed in the T‘ien-ning-ssi KM*¥ of Chieh-chou 
f#Nin Shansi between the years 1148-1173. At present the 
Kuang-shéng-ssii BFF in Chao-ch‘éng district has 4957 chiian 
of this edition.*” The blocks were later transferred to the Hung- 
fa-ssi. GL%E5F in Peking during the Yiian dynasty and used as 
the basis for the Hung-fa-tsang.”* 

DEMIEVILLE listed two editions under the Yiian dynasty, the 
Hangchow and Chi-sha. Tokiwa and the Bukkyo Daiji do like- 
wise. Lo and Yeu also mention these two and provide us with 
some additonal information about them. The first is also called 
the P‘u-ning-tsang 49K, after the P‘u-ning-ssi it was printed 
in. It consisted of 587 cases and 6010 chiian, and was printed 
during the years 1278-1294.” 

With reference to the Chi-sha edition, Lo wrote that in the 
Ta-fang-kuang fo hua-yen-ching c. 15 kept in Nanzenji, there is 
a colophon stating that in 1301 a certain official named Cou Wén- 
ch‘ing #3CHH and his son Hsien-tsu Sif donated funds to print 
1000 chiian of the Tripitaka, and that these were presented to 
the Chi-sha yen-shéng-ssi. BiR>RELEF (Lo has written #BT for 
Bit in his study) in P‘ing-chiang-lu FIL# .* The colophon in 
the Ta-tsung-ti hsiian-wén-pén-lun KRMWERA AR c. 3, kept in 
Zembukuji ##ii<F ** informed us that in 1306 a certain Kuan- 
chu-pa #2E/\, administrator of Buddhist monks in the Sung- 
chiang #4iL prefecture in Kiangsu, seeing that the Tripitaka was 
not yet completed, donated and solicited funds to continue the 
work of printing. Accordingly another 1000 chiian were printed 
and added to the edition. During the Chih-ta era (1308-1311), 


°°'Yeu, op. cit., 28, 32. For a detailed description, by one who went to Kuang- 
shéng-ssti and actually studied the set there, cf. Cutana Wei-hsin WE ME >, Chin- 
tsang tiao-yin shih-mo k‘ao 4 Fee HE ED AGA S published in the Sung-tsang i-chén 
hsii-mu FIG IZ RE A. Cf. also K. T. Wu, op. cit., 456-57. 

°*1 CHIANG, op. cit., 15b-17a. 

*2 Yuu, op. cit., 33, gave the terminal year as Chih-yiian, 22nd year, or 1285. The 
year given, 1286, is a misprint. 

°° Lo, op. cit., 7ab. P‘ing-chiang-lu is the present Soochow. Concerning the temple, 
ef. BEFEO 24.187, note 3. 

*4Tt is not clear which Zembukuji is meant by Lo, for there are seven temples 
bearing this name in Kydto, cf. Dai-nippon ji-in sé-ran KK HAS Bee Fs, 283. 
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there was a further addition of another 1000 chiian, made pos- 
sible by the following monks: Hui-lien &*§, Hsing-chien 47%, 
and Té-jui ##4im, who contributed for the purpose funds left 
behind by their master. This was indicated in the colophon dated 
1310, found in the Ta-p‘i-p‘o-sha-lun KEW c. 151, kept in 
the Naité collection.*®» Lo added that it is not known when this 
edition was completed, and how many chiian there were. YEH 
however, writes that work on this Chi-sha edition was started as 
early as the fourth year of Shao-ting #4 (1231) and continued 
until the second year of Chih-chih #4 (1322), that the whole 
set consisted of 591 cases and 6362 chiian, and that at present, 
about 80% of it is still kept in the K‘ai-yuan-ssii bA9C5¥ and Wo- 
lung-ssii PABESF of Sian.” 

Besides the above, YEH mentioned another edition printed 
under imperial auspices during the Yiian period, the Hung-fa- 
tsang 543E9K, consisting of 7182 chiian. The dates given by Yeu 
are the 14th year (1277) to the 31st year of Chih-yiian (1294). 
(YEH’s equivalents of 1177 and 1194 are probably misprints.) It 
is not certain whether the printing was done in Chekiang or 
Peking, for there were Hung-fa temples in both places, but the 
chances are that it was done in Peking, for Yeu-Li Ch‘u-ts‘ai IB4# 
4844 in his poetry mentioned the fact that a Tripitaka was 
printed in that city.” 

In addition to the above editions, Lo indicated another one 
printed under the Mongols, in the Hsi-hsia script. This informa- 
tion is found in the colophon dated 1306 and appended to the 
Ta-tsung-ti hstian-wén pén-lun c. 3, kept in Zembukuji, which 
further noted that the entire edition consisted of more than 3620 
chiian, was completed in 1302, and that the printing was done 
in accordance with imperial orders in the Ta-wan-shou-ssii ASS 
=¢¥° of Hangchow.” 


°° Lo, op. cit., 8a. This Nato is probably Narto Torajiré, the well-known Japanese 
historian connected with the Kydéto Imperial University at that time. 

°° Yeu, op. cit., 28, 33. 

°7 Yeu, op. cit., 29, 34, 39. 

°° Lo, op. cit., 7a. Cf. Mocuizuxi, Bukkyd Daijiten 4.3313c; K. T. Wu, op. cit., 
452; and YEH, op. cit., 36. According to YEH, copies of this Hsi-hsia canon may be 
seen in the Peking National Library and in Paris, and he himself possessed some 
fragments. I have not had access to-another article on this Hsi-hsia edition by 
IsH1HAMA Juntard AiARLAEL, “Seikago eki daizdkyé ” Ge ieKRES, 
Ryitida ronsé REX mmae - 





BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
(Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao ETE E ) 


By Sun Ts‘unc-r'1en FREE 


TRANSLATED 
BY 


ACHILLES FANG 


INTRODUCTION 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
eyther in-a-doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede, 
or the Streete cryes all about, 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 
is better to me than Golde. 


It seems a far cry from the bitter tea and fragrant incense 
sticks of a Chinese book-collector to the shady nook and green 
leaves of an English bookseller. But the actual distance is a mere 
bowshot; if there is a republic of letters, there also is a common- 
wealth of book-collectors. The man to whom this octastich is 
attributed was one who, according to Austin Dogson,' “loved 
books almost too well to sell them.” Had he been a Chinese of 
the eighteenth century and not the inmate of a dingy London 
bookshop in the nineteenth, he would quite possibly have ex- 
panded his eight lines of verse into an equal number of chapters 
in prose, something like our Bookman’s Manual. 

It is rather unfortunate that we are not in a position to know 
when our author, Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien, was born and when he died. 
We have two chronological clues to his identity. One is Huane 
P‘i-lieh’s (1763-1825) statement, in his colophon to the book, 
that Cuov Hsi-tsan, H. Hsiang-yen J) 2B, in his teens saw 
Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien, who was then more than seventy years old. 
But we know practically nothing of Cuov Hsi-tsan himself, except 
that he died in the twenty-fourth year of Chia-ch‘ing or 1819.’ 
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If we accept the statement that he was more than eighty years 
old when he died,* we may put the year of his birth sometime 
before 1740. By supposing, to simplify the matter, that Cou 
Hsi-tsan was born exactly in 1740, that he met Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien 
when he was exactly ten years old, and that Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien 
was exactly seventy years old at the time of this encounter, we 
may put the date of Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s birth some years before 
1680 and that of his death some years after 1749. 

The second clue is contained in one of the three prefaces to the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘iu AAAI compiled by Sun 
Ts‘ung-t‘ien and Kvo Lin-fén 4% and published in 1759 by 
the Chiu-ming-t‘ang #%%. The first preface, dated the eighth 
month of the ting-ch‘ou (i.e., the twenty-second) year of Ch‘ien- 
lung (September 13-October 12, 1757) and signed by Cu‘itn 
Chuan BREE,’ is mainly occupied with a eulogy of Kuo Lin-fén 
and his scholarly ancestors. The third preface is by Sutin Té- 
ch‘ien UX#8¥F ° and is dated the tenth month of the chi-mao (i.e., 
the twenty-fourth) year of Ch‘ien-lung (November 20-December 
18, 1759) ; I have failed to elicit any information about the two 
co-compilers from the three-folio dissertation. But in the second 


preface, dated the last spring month (i.e., the third month) of 
the same chi-mao year (March 28-April 26, 1759), the author 
Wane Nan-chén EM: writes: 


Mr. Sun Shih-chih (v. infra) is an old hand in statecraft; most dignitaries 
of the day have honored him on this score. He has been serving several 
decades as an advisor to the governor (of Kiangnan). Of the hundred 
philosophical writers, nay, even authors of works on alchemy ® and medicine,® 
there is not one in whom he is not well versed and widely read. But some 
who know of his extensive knowledge are unaware of his familiarity with 
the contemporary political situation; on the other hand, those who draw upon 
his advice on matters of state have no inkling of his proficiency in the Classics, 
and hence are unable, alas, to exploit his abilities and accomplishments. There 
is hardly any doubt that his deeds and works should be cherished by posterity. 
Mr. Kvo Tung-kang 34 Hi [if] 1° has been co-operating with him on this book 
from the beginning. He is a gentleman truly to be commended; it is only fair 
to make mention of him on this occasion. 


This preface of WANG Nan-chén is especially interesting because 


it does not refer to Sun Shih-chih or Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien as having 
already died. My translation of it might be criticized as begging 
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the question; all the present tenses might as well be turned into 
the past or the past perfect tense. But it would be rather unusual, 
if the author of a book were dead, for a preface-writer to be 
silent on the matter. Furthermore, if the book were a posthumous 
publication, we should expect to see some biographical notice 
printed in the book itself. All in all, there is no question whatever 
that Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien was still living at the time when WaAnG 
Nan-chén wrote his preface, that is, in the early months of 1759. 
If we may take advantage of our triple supposition, a sort of 
chronological hop-skip-and-jump, Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien must have 
been at least eighty years old in 1759. We may, then, modify 
our initial statement on Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s vital statistics to say 
that he was born sometime before 1680 and died in 1759 or some- 
time afterward. However, this is all based on sheer supposition. 
For aught we know, he could have lived to be a centenarian. At 
any rate, we are permitted to say, more sinense, that Sun Ts‘ung- 
t‘ien was born in the K‘ang-hsi and died in the Ch‘ien-lung period, 
or that he lived from the second half of the seventeenth to the 
second half of the eighteenth century.” 

A short biography of Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien is given, without any 
date whatever, in the Draft Revision of the Combined Gazetteer 
of Ch‘ang-shu #4 and Chao-wén BX,BERBRER (printed 
from xylographic type, 1904) 32.32a, AWG RBR) : 

Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien #AGEYG (sic), T. Ch‘ing-tséng Be, H. Shih-chih AX, 
was a licentiate. He was a skilful physician; in fact, he had a knack for 
unusual prescriptions. Women and children called him “ Eccentric Sun” 
FRE. He settled down in the prefectural capital [Soochow], where he was 
highly respected by all the local dignitaries. A bibliomaniac, he possessed, 
poor man though he was, more than ten thousand chiian. He wrote the 
Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao, divided into eight sections; in this book he set forth [the 
essential points pertaining to book-collecting] in detail and exhaustively, show- 
ing that he was a real connoisseur and sincere lover of books. His book- 
room !? was called Shang-shan-t‘ang _- #¢4, Hall of Summum Bonum. His 
books were stamped with a relief seal of his name; he had, moreover, another 
seal, which he used to affix to the end of his books, reading, “ Treasure it, 
whoever has obtained it.” He is also the author of the Huo-jén ching-lun 
YA fie, Dissertation on the Art of Healing, and Shih-chih i-hua 3RFE, 
Shih-chih’s Scrapbook. (From the earlier edition of the gazetteer; 1* cf. also 
the colophon [to the 7Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao] by Yao-p‘u as well as the author’s 
preface to the T's‘ang-shu chi-yao.) 


17 
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As the final sentence indicates, the greater part of this biography 
is derived from the colophon of Huane P‘i-lieh (7. Yao-p‘u) and 
Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s own preface (qg.v.). One remarkable thing 
we notice is, however, the fact that the last character of SuN 
Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s name is written ¥4 instead of %, the two characters 
being identical in sound and sense. Since this variation is not 
repeated in other documents, we may take ¥# as correct.’t As 
for writing #23 instead of #23, we may consider the matter 
trivial, because #2 and i are generally interchangeable and 
#2, moreover, is actually used in several editions of the T's‘ang- 
shu chi-yao. I for one prefer to have aE here. Another remarkable 
point in the biography is that the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei- 
ch‘iu is not mentioned at all; the same is also true of the “ Biblio- 
graphical Section ” of the gazetteer.* The two other works written 
by Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien, Huo-jén ching-lun and Shih-chih i-hua, prob- 
ably remained in MS. form without ever being printed." 

To sum up, our author Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien, 7’. Ch‘ing-tséng, H. 
Shih-chih,”” a native of Ch‘ang-shu 7##4 in Kiangsu, was born 
about 1680 and died in or sometime after 1759; he was an excel- 
lent amateur physician and was known as an eccentric in Soo- 
chow, where he settled down. He was one of the co-authors of 
the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘iu, published in his lifetime; he 
also wrote the Huo-jén ching-lun and Shih-chih i-hua, both of 
which are presumably still unpublished. The catalogue of his 
library was published in 1929.** 

The T's‘ang-shu chi-yao was printed many years after the 
author’s death. It was Huane P‘i-lieh who first published the 
manuscript in the early days of 1812 *° in his Shih-li-chii ts‘ung- 
shu. All subsequent editions *° seem to have been reprinted from 
Hvane P‘i-lich’s edition. Miao Ch‘iian-sun 2% (1844-1919) *! 
claims that his own edition was printed after an independent MS., 
which he finds superior to Huane P‘i-lieh’s edition; ** but I have 
not discovered anything in Mrao’s edition that overshadows 
Hvanc P‘i-lieh’s. In the present translation, therefore, I have fol- 
lowed Huane P’‘i-lieh’s edition. 

As for the merit of the book, its content will be its best 
advocate. But it may not be amiss here to say that the work is 
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extensively quoted in most volumes on book-collecting—for in- 
stance, in the Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua #f+kiH 55 of Yen Té-hui #7, 
the Chung-kuo tiao-pan yiian-liu-k‘ao “PRRERURIEB of Sun 
Yii-hsiu FARA, the Pan-pén tung-i WAR of Cu‘ten Chi-po 
351%, and the Ku-chin tien-chi chii-san-k‘ao ATMA RRE 
of Cu‘in Téng-yiian BRAE/R 2° There is even an English résumé 
in Cheuk-Woon Taam’s Development of Chinese Libraries under 
the Ch‘ing Dynasty, 1644-1911." Furthermore, Yen Té-hui, in 
the preface to his T's‘ang-shu shih-yo RT #4, praises the present 
book highly,?> while Cuao I-ch‘én ##%#5%, in his colophon to the 
catalogue of Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s library,” says that he takes the 
Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao as his guide.*’ On the other hand, as it stands, 
a number of passages in the text yield no sense or appear to be 
the most banal of platitudes. Such lapses I should like to attribute 
to the copyist. Our author, had he seen his book through the 
press, would hardly have let such things get into print. 


AutTHorR’s PREFACE 


Though a man of no hobbies, I am smitten with bibliomania 
withal. My library contains no less than ten thousand volumes; 
even in times of most straitened circumstances I could not bring 
myself to part with any of them. The fact is, the ways of ancient 
sages cannot be probed without them. During the past years I 
have been carrying with me a notebook to jot down whatever 
I happen to see, and a satchel in which to keep a record of what- 
ever I chance to hear. ‘ Thinking of it and resting my mind on 
it, ** I have all but become an aged bookworm. My friends 
having requested me to write down the essential points of my 
notes, I am presumptuous enough to forget my unworthiness and 
scribble the following eight items. Whether there is any sense in 
them or not, I leave to the judgment of well-informed readers, 
who will, I hope, consider them as gleanings of a “grass and 
firewood gatherer.” *° 

Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien, tz Ch‘ing-tséng, 
at the Shang-shan-t‘ang, 
Yii-shan (Ch‘ang-shu) . 
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First [rem 


ACQUISITION 


Acquisition of books is a most difficult, and moreover a most 
beautiful, a most romantic, and a most pleasant thing. 

You happen to discover a book, but your purse is not equal 
to its price. This is the first difficulty. 

Your purse may be sufficiently well lined, but you have no 
interest in the book.*® This is the second difficulty. 

You have located a book and are interested in it, so that you 
try to acquire it; but you hesitate over the price, with the result 
that you let the unique chance slip and can never acquire it in 
the future. This is the third difficulty. 

You fail to locate a book among booksellers or to obtain it 
from some old family. This is the fourth difficulty. 

You know how to make your search for a book if it is near at 
hand, but have no idea how you may obtain it from afar. This 
is the fifth difficulty. 

You do not know how to discriminate between the genuine and 
the forged, nor how to check the number of chiian in the book 
under consideration, nor how to distinguish the style of script 
and the quality of paper, so that you may go on naively acquiring 
one book after another until your collecton is full of defective 
copies, with not one superior text ** to crown it. This is the sixth 
difficulty. 

These six difficulties explain why not all book-lovers are book- 
collectors.*? 





But why do I hold it to be a beautiful thing to acquire a 
superior text? Books occupy the same position in the universe 
as the soul does in the human body.** Just as a human body 
without the soul is scarcely different from a brute’s, so there is no 
difference between a bookless world and a primitive age. Thus 
books are the most valuable treasure in the world. For it is in 
books that we find discriminated the good and the bad in human 
nature and the strong and the weak points in the ways of the 
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world. In this world of ours it takes well-read men to “ cultivate 
their persons” and consequently to “govern rightly their 
states.” ** In short, books are man’s most valuable treasure.** 
If at last you have obtained the most valuable treasure in the 
world, if of all persons you alone have taken possession of man’s 
most valuable treasure, neither leaving it to molder in dust nor 
letting it be cast away in the den of an ignoramus, can this but 
be the most beautiful thing in the world? 





Then, in the company of two or three bosom friends, men who 
are well versed in books ancient and modern, who are able to 
discourse on their origin and subsequent history and to dis- 
tinguish between an original-block edition and its facsimile repro- 
duction, who are accurately informed that one book has not been 
printed for a long time and that another has been known only in 
MS. copy, you may pay occasional visits to booksellers or ransack 
desolate shops. Unexpectedly you come across a book most diffi- 
cult to obtain; you will not hesitate to pawn your clothes nor 


mind the exorbitant price, for you will not rest until you have the 
book in your hands. Having acquired it, you will prize it above 
jewels; you will seek out a skillful artisan to have it rebound. 
Then you will put it on your desk. After lighting a fragrant 
stick with your own hands and sipping a cup of bitter tea,** you 
will open the volume and peruse it. Is this not the most romantic 
thing in the world? 





When you have amassed a large number of books and made 
your collection really rich, ivory tags and brocade rollers *’ will 
be as dense as scales on a fish or stars in the sky; you need not 
seek beyond your own library, replete with jewels. The pleasure 
you derive by far surpasses that of the sovereign of a hundred 
cities.** 
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SECOND ITEM 


DISCRIMINATION 


A book-collector who knows nothing of discrimination is like 
a blind man trying to differentiate colors or a deaf man trying to 
hear sounds; he may be a genuine book-lover but he has not talent 
enough for his purpose. He will simply make himself a laughing- 
stock for those who know. His is a sad plight indeed. 

Let us take a book. In which dynasty and at what place did 
its author live? When was it first printed? Who reissued it in 
facsimile? Who made a MS. copy of it, and that after whose 
text? In whose collection was the book? Is it a Sung or Yiian 
edition? Was it printed in the Southern or Northern dynasty? *° 
In what period and what place? Is it a Sung or Yiian MS. copy, 
a finely executed MS. copy, or an ancient MS. copy? On all these 
points you are to acquire insight and make accurate research. 

Furthermore you are to make a careful and thorough examina- 
tion of the catalogues of various book-collectors, bibliographical 
works of different dynasties, lists of books in encyclopedias,*° the 
[Chiin-chai] tu-shu-chih,” the Ching-chi-k‘ao section (of the Wén- 
hsien t‘ung-k‘ao) ,*? the [Tu-shu] min-ch‘iu-chi,* the sections on 
men of letters and bibliography in gazetteers,** bibliographical 
treatises in the Twenty-One Histories, and prefaces and colophons 
to books contained in the collected works of prose and poems of 
renowned scholars. Only then will you be able to acquire superior 
texts and rare copies from all over. 

Generally speaking, the largest number of book-collectors are 
located in the Wu districts of Soochow, Yii-shan [i.e., Ch‘ang- 
shu],*° and K‘un-shan, as well as in the Chekiang districts of Chia- 
hsing [Kashing], Hu-chou [Hoochow], Ningpo, and Shao-hsing. 
There are also numerous book-collectors in Nanking, Hsin-an, 
Ning-kuo, An-ch‘ing [Anking], and in the provinces of Honan, 
Pe-Chihli [i. e., present Hopei], Shantung, Fukien, Shansi, Shensi, 
Kiangsi, Hukuang [i.e., present Hunan and Hupeh], and Sze- 
chwan.*® If you search ubiquitously for books and discriminate 
between the genuine and the forged, you will succeed in acquiring 
eighty to ninety per cent [of the books you are searching for]. 
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In collecting books, you are to start by distinguishing the four 
divisions—Classics, Histories, Philosophical Writings, and Literary 
Collections. Choose the quintessence and eliminate the chaff. 
Classics should claim your foremost attention, Histories take the 
secondary position, and Philosophical Writings and Literary 
Collections, the third.*’ 

As a book-collector you are to see whether the book in question 
was printed from earlier blocks or from recent ones, whether the 
paper is new or old, good or bad, and whether the chiian are 
complete in number or deficient; you should not be careless on 
these points. 

On the whole, it is best to begin your collection with the Thir- 
teen Classics, the Twenty-One Histories, the three 7“wng, and 
the three Chi.** 

Of the Thirteen Classics, the Shu [Szechwan] edition ranks as 
the best; in fact it is the best of all the Northern Sung editions.*° 
The chin-hsiang [pocket] edition °° is very fine; the Southern Sung 
editions may be ranked after this in excellence. T‘ang editions 
are not obtainable any more. Of the editions issued by the North- 
ern Imperial Academy [of the Ming dynasty], the first edition, 
with no pages printed from recut blocks, is also good; later 
editions have their own merits and shortcomings. 

Of the Seventeen Histories the best edition is the Sung, with 
nine lines per page and eighteen characters to the line.** The 
Northern Sung small-character edition of the Thirteen Classics 
with Commentary and Sub-Commentary ** and the Seventeen 
Histories is exquisite and dainty. Of the Classics and Histories 
printed by various printers of the Southern and Northern dynas- 
ties,** the Han shu shows outstanding skillful workmanship in the 
execution of the strokes of each character.** The first edition— 
containing no pages printed from recut blocks—of the Seventeen 
Histories issued by the Northern Imperial Academy [of the Ming 
dynasty] is also delightful. Of the Academy’s four histories, Sung 
shih, Liao shih, Chin shih, and Yiian shih, the first edition, printed 
on good paper, is excellent; even when the first edition is supple- 
mented by pages printed from heterogeneous or earlier blocks, it 
stands far above the edition issued by the Southern Imperial 


Academy.*® 
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As for the Thirteen Classics and the Seventeen Histories in 
the Chi-ku-ko edition of Mr. Mao, they contain numerous 
errors due to slipshod correction of press; they are not worth much. 

Books printed during the Sung dynasty have by this time 
become invaluable treasures. You are to set a high value not 
only on volumes which have never been reprinted in facsimile or 
which exist only in an imperfect condition, but also on an imper- 
fect copy even when a [complete] copy exists in facsimile reprint. 
Mere fragments and stray leaves are not without value; it would 
be the height of folly to throw them away. 

There are various editions of the Sung dynasty: *’ the Shu 
[Szechwan] edition,®* the T‘ai-p‘ing edition,®® editions issued by 
professional book-printers of Lin-an, editions issued by the head- 
masters of various academies, editions published at the request 
of the local gentry, editions published by private persons, im- 
perial editions,°° the Ma-sha edition, the Ch‘a-ling edition,” 
editions issued by Salt and Tea Administrations,” editions of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka and the Taoist Canon, editions printed from 
copper type, and movable-type editions. Of all these the best are 
the Shu, the Lin-an, and the imperial editions. 

Then there are Yiian facsimile reproductions of Sung editions, 
Ming facsimile reproductions of Sung editions, Chin and Liao 
editions, early Yiian editions passed off as Sung editions, and 
early Ming editions passed off as Yiian editions. Chin and Liao 
editions are slightly inferior to those of the Sung. 

There are some Soochow men who pass off editions printed at 
the palaces of Ming imperial princes, Shu editions of Ming date, 
and Ming facsimile reproductions of Sung editions as genuine 
Sung editions by printing on them forged prefaces and colophons 
and dyeing the paper. Thus they confuse the genuine and the 
forged; you have to discriminate between them. 

Even among genuine Sung and Yiian editions, only first editions, 
printed from the original blocks, with no circles or dots marked by 
their former possessors, are valuable. The ancients revered Sung 
editions to such an extent that they would not thoughtlessly smear 
or smudge them; but our latter-day worthies, mediocre and vulgar 
fellows that they are, do not know what it means to be a book- 
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lover. Recklessly brandishing their writing-brushes, they start 
putting circles and dots on their books, without even bringing the 
defilement to completion. Is it not lamentable? 

In distinguishing a Sung edition you are to take note of the 
color of the paper and its watermark, the ink, the script, the 
number of lines per page and that of characters per line; [further- 
more, see if] characters identical or homophonous with the given 
names of Sung emperors have been avoided or incompletely exe- 
cuted, if the lines indicating the margin are single [and not double], 
and if the indication of chiian number is printed not on the very 
last line of the final page of the chiian in question but on the 
second blank line from the last line of the text.°* The genuineness 
of a [Sung] edition can be corroborated by comparing the copy in 
question with another the genuineness of which is proved. 

Hs1ane Tzii-ching in his Chiao-ch‘uang chiu-lu® and Tune 
Weén-min in his Ch‘ing-pi-lu* have discoursed on Sung editions 
in detail. I have given here a mere outline. 

In recent years there have appeared quite a large number of 
forged Sung editions, which are produced by deleting the dates 
from modern facsimile reprints and at the same time dyeing the 
paper or having the facsimile reproduction printed on ancient 
paper. If a book is a genuine Sung edition, whether of the South- 
ern or of the Northern Sung, the texture of the paper and the 
watermark on it are distinctive, the script is executed in archai- 
cally bold and yet elegant strokes, the ink smells fragrant and is 
thinly applied withal, and the paper looks hoary and glossy; when 
you open the volume, you will at once be struck with these 
features. “Fragrant ink and glossy paper, dainty elegance and 
archaic boldness ” can best describe the beauty of Sung editions. 
The proprietor of the Chi-ku-ko (Mao I) once assembled frag- 
ments of various Sung editions, large and small, of the Shih-chi 
into a complete set, which he called Po-ho-chin Shih-chi B® Sf 
$82 °° You will have to compare a given book with it in order to 
arrive at a correct and error-proof judgment on your book.” 

There is no need of comparing a Yiian edition [with another 
Yiian edition of authenticated genuineness]; for the script, the 
number of lines per page and that of characters per line, and the 
hei-k‘ou * will immediately tell you that it is a Yiian edition. 
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Books printed during the Hung-wu [1368-1398] and Yung-lo 
[1403-1424] periods retain something of the ancient style; later 
editions, however, fall short of it. The fact is, an exceedingly 
large number of editions were issued during the Ming dynasty; 
besides the editions of the Southern and the Northern Imperial 
Academies, there were such official editions as those issued at 
the courts of imperial princes,®® imperial editions, editions en- 
dorsed by emperors, editions issued at provincial academies, and 
editions issued by governors and judicial commissioners of the 
provinces; then, there were the Fukien, Chekiang, Kwangtung, 
Nanking, Tai-p‘ing, Szechwan, Hangchow, Honan, and Yen-ling 
editions, those published by Wane, YUan, Fan, and An of Hsi 
[-shan],"° those issued by booksellers, editions of Line,’ Ko,” 
Cu‘in Ming-ch‘ing,” those printed at the workshop of palace 
eunuchs,” editions of Cu‘in Mei-kung ** and of Hu Wén-huan,” 
palace editions, and Mrn’s editions in different inks; this list 
can be increased indefinitely.” The finest of them, however, are 
Waneo’s facsimile reprint of a Sung edition of the Shih-chi* and 
a few other books of that kind; the editions issued at the Northern 
Imperial Academy, in the imperial palace, and at the courts of 
imperial princes are distinctive in the number of lines per page 
and characters per line as well as in script; YUAN’s editions are 
also excellent. Compared with these editions, those of Hu Wén- 
huan and Cu‘in Mei-kung have only quantity to their credit.*° 
Besides these there are also superior texts published by private 
printers that are worthy of your library; but these editions differ 
in merit. The editions issued by Line Chih-ch‘uan *' and those 
of Ko contain no typographical errors; they may be adopted as 
textbooks. On the other hand, the Kwangtung, Chekiang, Fukien, 
and Nanking editions are both inferior and numerous. The 
editions issued by Cu‘in Ming-ch‘ing and the multicolored edi- 
tions of Mrw are also of indifferent quality. The Mao family of 
the Chi-ku-ko printed quite a large number of books,** but not 
too many good editions. 

Of books printed in our dynasty, the imperial editions and 
other superior editions can stand up with Sung editions. The 
Chitian T‘ang-shih 2/8 i¥, however, fine and pretty though it 
is, unfortunately suffers from indifferent proofreading. 
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Among books printed in foreign countries, the editions published 
by the Koreans are the best; the Five Classics, the Four Books, 
and medical and pharmaceutical books in their editions were all 
reprinted from ancient texts. Korea has produced excellent inte- 
gral editions of books which, as printed in China, used to be 
deficient in passages and incomplete in chapters and paragraphs. 
As for works on astronomy and mathematics, books published in 
the Occident are the best. Sung editions of the canonical books 
of both the Buddhist Tripitaka and the Taoist Canon, in format 
either extremely long or extremely broad, are a species apart, 
different from other [usual] editions.** 

During the Five-Dynasties period book-printing began with 
the Six Classics; the Shu edition of the Six Classics is the best 
of all editions, but is seldom come by nowadays.** The Shih chi 
and the Han shu appeared in print for the first time at the begin- 
ning of the Sung dynasty, to the convenience of those who would 
read them. Since then they have long been very popular. 

It is natural to assign the most important position to the 
Classics and the Histories and the next position to the Philo- 
sophical Writings and the Literary Collections. Now, in the 
categories of Classics and Histories, you must discriminate be- 
tween exegetic works, commentaries, illustrated expositions, dis- 
cussions, historical criticisms, cross-reference studies, supplements, 
philological researches, textual emendations, rectifications of popu- 
lar misconceptions, private records and apocryphal tales, annals 
of various states, transcriptions of information, phonetic elucida- 
tions, and semantic explanations; you must exercise your power 
of discrimination carefully and minutely. 

Books of miscellaneous records, tales and anecdotes, and scrap- 
books should find a place in your library, provided that they 
have some bearing on human relations, philological research, 
scholarly accomplishment, or political life. 

You must also give attention to works expounding ancient prose 
and poetry, and essays on literary and social subjects, works on 
etymology, lexicography, rhymes, orography and topography, 
travel records, books on arts, hygiene, natural history, agriculture 
and horticulture, annual events, medicine and divination, the nine 
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schools of philosophy, and amusements, all of which have some 
bearing on human life and science. 

Among literary compositions there are anthologies of poetry, 
collections of prose writings, lyrical and dramatic works, repro- 
ductions of epitaphs, “Sayings” of Neo-Confucianists, philo- 
sophical writings, and storybooks; you must select the best of 
each kind for your library. 

Whatever category a book may belong to, the important thing 
is that it be an old edition, a rare MS. copy, or at the least a good 
copy with all its parts complete. 

Furthermore, in procuring copies of the Pai-t‘iung,** the Pai- 
hai, the Po-ch‘uan hsiieh-hai,** and the [Pao-yen-t‘ang] pi-chi of 
[Cu‘En] Mei-kung,*’ or the [Ko-chih] ts‘ung-shu of [Hu] Wén- 
huan,** or the Han-Wei [ts‘ung-shu], the T‘ang-Sung ts‘ung-shu, 
the I-chien-chih,® the Chin-tai pi-shu, the Ch‘iu-lin hsiieh-shan,” 
the Ku-shih ssii-shih hsiao-shuo, the Huang-Sung _ssti-shih-chia 
hsiao-shuo, the Huang-Ming hsiao-shuo,*' etc., pick out editions 
with no missing chapters and then compare [each item of those 
ts‘ung-shu] with Sung editions, ancient MS. copies, and rare MS. 
copies to check the number of chapters and textual variations, 
all these data to be recorded in detail for future reference. Should 
the book be incomplete, you will discard it. Only complete and 
well-printed editions are to go into your library. The same applies 
to exegetical works on the Classics. 

Our dynasty has in addition the Shuo-ling, the Hsiieh-hai lei- 
pien, and the Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu; *? you must look into them and 
make a record [of their contents]. Among anthologies of Han, 
T‘ang, Sung, Yiian, and Ming writers, we have the Han-Wei po- 
san ming-chia,” the T‘ang-yin t‘ung-ch‘ien,* the Ch‘iian T‘ang- 
shih, the Fén-lei T‘ang-shih of Cuao Méng-fu,® and the Po-chia 
T‘ang-shih published by Hs1 of Soochow; * you will do well to 
select for your library those editions that contain superior texts 
and those that have been collated with the basic Sung editions. 

If you happen to see a book not published in the larger col- 
lections, you as a connoisseur must make the best use of your 
judgment, for such a book is likely to be a rare copy. 
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THIRD ITEM 


CopyInG 


The reason why MS. copies are valued among books is that 
they are convenient for study. Throughout the various dynasties 
scholars have all adopted this method [of reproducing books]. It 
is no wonder that there are MS. copies and established MS. 
copies as well as printed books. Established MS. copies are con- 
venient for correcting textual errors, while MS. copies carry the 
corrected text. For this reason, books copied by hand are more 
valued and valuable than printed books. Furthermore there are 
rare books, seldom seen these days; unless one makes a MS. copy, 
one cannot obtain them. How can we then neglect MS. copies? 
There never have been book-collectors who did not revere them 
as most valuable treasures. It therefore behooves us to give some 
attention to the matter. 

MS. copies of Sung date are now extremely rare. Genuine 
specimens are characterized by the archaic elegance of the script 
and the ink as well as by the old-fashioned color and watermark 
of the paper. If the paper is of the Sung dynasty and the script 
is not, or if the colophons and seals show a Sung date and the 
paper is not Sung paper, the copy is undoubtedly a forgery. Even 
if the script, paper, and ink are all genuine, and the seals is not 
ancient, then the copy was created by a process of cutting and 
supplementing, a pell-mell mixture of old and new; it is after all 
not a superior copy. The same is true of the MS. copies of Yiian 
date. 

I have often come across draft copies of the ancients; the script 
may have been carelessly executed but the calligraphic style is 
noble and elegant; moreover, the paper, ink, and seals vouched 
one and all for their geniuneness. They are certainly rare treas- 
ures. I am convinced that they are of Sung and Yiian dates; they 
are even more difficult [to acquire] than printed books of Sung 
date.” 

Of MS. copies of the Ming dynasty, those done by Cuv Hsing- 
fu,°® Cu‘ten Shu-pao * and his son [Cx‘ren] Yiin-chih,’® all of 
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them natives of Soochow, are most numerous. Eventually they 
went into the collection of Cu‘1en Mu-wéng; **' because his library 
Chiang-yiin{-lou] burned down,*”* we only come across one or two 
of the lot. Wu K‘uan,’” Liu Ch‘ien,** Wu Hsiu,’* Sun Hsiu *°° 
(all of them from Soochow), Wane Yiian-mei of T“ai-ts‘ang,*”’ 
Yen Weén-chuang of K‘un-shan,’* Mr. Cu‘tn of Lien-chiang,*” 
Hstane Tzii-ching of Chia-hsing,“° CHao Ch‘ing-ch‘ang of Yii- 
shan [i.e., Ch‘ang-shu],"? and Yeu Shih-chiin of Tung-t‘ing *” 
all made excellent and numerous MS. copies; but only those that 
are complete, collated, and inscribed with colophons are to be 
treasured. 

Wane Ya-i,"® Wen Tai-chao'*, Lu Shih-tao,“> Hst’ Jan- 
wéng,"® Cuu Ching-chao,* SHin Shih-t‘ien,** Wane Chih,‘ 
Wane Chih-téng,’”® Sar Chien,’** Hstne Shén,'*? Yane I,’** Yano 
Hsiin-chi,?** P‘ina Nien,’ Cu‘tn Mei-kung,’* Li Jih-hua,’*? Ku 
Yiian-ch‘ing,’*®> Tu Mu,’ Yu Chén-mu,*® Tune Wén-min,** 
Cuao Fan-fu,*? Wen San-ch‘iao,** Mr. SHin of Hu-chou,'* Mr. 
Fan’** and Mr. Wu** of Ningpo, Mr. Curao of Nanking,’* 
Sane Yiieh,"*® and Sun Hsi-ch‘uan **® have all made very fine 
MS. copies. 

Of recent MS. copies, those made by Féne I-ts‘ang,'*? Fine 
Ting-yiian,*? Mao Tzi-chin,’*? Ma Jén-ho,'** Lu Ch‘ih-hsien,** 
Cu‘ren Tsun-wang,’** and Mao Fu-chi “* were all of them tran- 
scribed from excellent basic texts. In particular, the fine traced 
MS. copies of Sung texts made in the Chi-ku-ko [of Mao Chin] 
are really unique in history; the script, the paper, the black lining, 
and the seals are exact replica of Sung editions; recent times have 
not produced anyone who can continue the tradition. It is a pity 
that the Chi-ku-ko did not make more of such MS. copies. 

Of MS. copies made in the Chancellery [nei-ko] of the Ming 
dynasty, those copied and collated by baccalaureates are the best. 
Bulky works like the Wén-yiian ying-hua, the T‘ai-p‘ing kuang- 
chi, the T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan, the Po-kuan k‘ao-chuan, and the Huang- 
Ming shth-lu**" are good, provided they were copied during the 
Chia-ching [1522-1566] and Lung-ch‘ing [1567-1572] periods. The 
MS. copies made in the Eunuchs’ Office [nei-chien] and those made 
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at the Southern and Northern Imperial Academies are all of them 
utterly inferior; they are not valuable. 

I have observed that the MS. copies made by Yeu Shih-chiin 
are painstakingly collated, deserving the epithet “ perfect.” Those 
made by Cu‘ten Tsun-wang, gorgeously bound though they are, 
are no match for the Chi-ku-ko MS. copies in quantity and 
quality, nor for those of [Yeh] Shih-chiin with regard to collation 
and perfect workmanship. 

The ancients invariably copied books on yellow paper. Later 
on, white paper took its place because imperial edicts and rescripts 
were written on yellow paper. The MS. copies of the Sung and the 
Yiian dynasties were bound in book form and thus differed from 
those of the Han and the T‘ang, which were in rolls. Their colo- 
phones and collation represent the height of fine workmanship; 
furthermore, the script, ink, and distribution of lines and char- 
acters are all striking and lovely. As for MS. copies of the Ming, 
some are good and some indifferent; but if the book happens to 
be a useful one or if its content varies from the current text, you 
will have to make a copy for your collection. However, you must 
take pains to discriminate before you can discover really good 
ones. The MS. copies of Wu P‘ao-an *** have red lines; those 
actually made by his own hand are good. Green lines characterize 
the MS. copies of Wu Hsiu and Sun Hsiu;*** there are quite a 
number of unusual books copied by them, but unfortunately we 
do not see too many of them. Yeu Wén-chuang **° copied on paper 
lined in the two colors of green and black; among his MS. copies 
there are few that are collated and inscribed with colophons while 
many are uncollated and carelessly executed; now and then he 
produced books of which no printed copies exist, and those are 
really valuable. 

It is rather difficult to make first-rate MS. copies of such bulky 
works as the Yang Ch‘éng-chai chi, Chou I-kung chi, Veritable 
Records [shih-lu] of various emperors, [San-ch‘ao] pei-méng hui- 
pien, and a collated copy of Wén-yiian ying-hua; **' still, we can- 
not neglect them. The essential point is that they be collated 
error-free and have no omissions. 
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On the whole, recent MS. copies are of indifferent merit and 
furthermore are not collated; they can hardly be called good. 

In general, books which we can nowhere discover must be rare 
books; we have to make basic copies of them in default of printed 
copies. If we were to devote skill and art to the copying of each 
book, our expenditures would be very heavy. Therefore, even if 
the copying is done clumsily, we must value and treasure such 
MS. copies. 

As for the script employed in copying books, former scholars 
held the delicate Sung script in small-k‘ai style and the style of 
Yen,’ of Liu,’ and of Ou ** to be artistic. The style of script 
employed in printed books of the Sung dynasty is especially good. 
If the script imitates the printed characters of Sung editions, if 
every stroke is well balanced, with no omissions or mistakes, and 
the paper has black lines, so that the appearance of the whole is 
orderly and yet alive, then the thing will be both good and 
beautiful. Prefaces and colophons, seals and portraits should be 
carefully and elegantly copied, with no conventional features; 
such work is really superior. 

When copying a book, it is essential that a copyist who is versed 
in the content of the book should do the work single-handed, so 
that neither omissions and mistakes nor mutilated characters 
occur; again, no color but black should be used throughout the 
work. Only this will ensure good results. 

When a basic copy is to be made or a bulky book is to be copied, 
it is best to employ the running [hsing] script; the cursive [ts‘ao] 
script, however, may do as well. It is important that there be no 
aberration or omission. If the scribe writes a beautiful hand but 
is not versed in the content of the book, he can make only a 
traced copy. 

The most difficult thing in making a MS. copy is the drawing of 
pictures. The main point, however, is this: when black and white 
drawings are to be made, the brush should be wielded with archaic 
polish and elegant: strength. Portraits should be so reproduced 
that they look alive; besides, the expression should be distinct and 
polished, correct and sober. Such would be the ideal. 

The Huang-Sung wu-ts‘ai hua-pén pén-ts‘ao t‘u-ching*** is a 
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most skillful work, for the best painters of the land were assembled 
to color the book. But then, the Lieh-nii-chuan and the Hsiao- 
ching **° with black and white illustrations are still unsurpassed. 
In recent times Cu‘tEN Tsun-wang had a copy of the Hsiang-lien- 
chi with five-color illustrations, and copies of the Lu-fu-t‘u, the 
Ying-tsao fa-shih, and the Ying-tsao chéng-shih, all with black and 
white illustrations; inferior though they are to the works of the 
ancients, they are no longer to be had.**” 

To sum up, it is not an easy task to copy books. May those 
with insight understand this. 


FOURTH ITEM 


CoLLATION 


When it comes to collating a book, you should not grasp the 
writing brush unless you command extensive knowledge and love 
the ancients,’** unless you are widely read and enjoy ease and 
leisure. One often comes across a mediocre workman engaged in 
collating a book; but the collator seldom is able to bring his self- 
imposed task to an honorable conclusion. What a pity! The fact 
is, only a man with the habits of a recluse, who has applied himself 
diligently to study and is fond of asking questions,’ is equal to 
the task. 

When they had decided to collate a book, the ancients always 
drew up a plan in great detail; from beginning to end they steadily 
corrected errors in orthography and emended the text. They col- 
lated one book three or four times before it was perfect 

If you have a Sung edition, you are not to write down your 
emendations on the book itself, however few the corrected char- 
acters and phrases may be. The same applies to Yiian editions. 
Write down your emendations on a slip of paper, the top end 
of which shall be stuck with thin paste above the printed line in 
question. This is because the book is valuable. 

If you are collating a recently printed book, you will do well 
to compare its text with a superior text which has already been 
collated. Should you detect any mistake in [the collation of] the 
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ancients or discover any error left uncorrected, you must correct 
it yourself. If the book is a Ming edition, or an ordinary edition, 
or a modern MS. copy containing a large number of errors, you 
will have to find a Sung or Yiian edition, an ancient MS. copy, a 
collated basic copy, or an unusual copy belonging to another col- 
lector, on the basis of which you can collate your text pains- 
takingly a number of times, correcting it exactly, even in the 
number of lines per page and words per line. Only by this means 
will you make your copy a superior text. 

Should there be something amiss in the collation of the ancients 
and should your own research fail to improve upon their work, you 
will have to confer far and wide with men of extensive knowledge 
and scholars well versed in the study of ancient scripts; further, 
you will have to compare your text with the scripts of old steles 
and check it with a copy held by some other collector; then you 
will be able to make your correction. On the other hand, this may 
be said of collating a book: only if you can assemble a number 
of scholars with whom you stand on friendly terms in the villa 
where your study is located, to discuss and disentangle ancient 
texts, will your undertaking turn out to be fruitful; otherwise 
there will be always some imperfection.” 

It is understandable why a book, be it ever so badly copied or 
printed, is a valuable treasure once it is collated. 

As regards errors in orthography, you must ask the opinion of 
men who are well versed in the science of orthography and phon- 
ology, through whose help you may pass judgment on variants; 
this will keep your work free from errors. 

The ancients used realgar when they collated their books. The 
fact is, they wrote on yellow paper which was then rolled and con- 
sequently known as Yellow Rolls [huang-chiian 34%]; the color 
being identical with that of the chemical, they could erase with- 
out leaving any trace. Afterwards, as white paper was used for 
copying or printing, they had to use white color for erasure. 
Nowadays the best means for erasing is the steatite stone from 
Ch‘ing-t‘ien 771 [in Chekiang], finely pulverized and then mixed 
with glue to form cakes; you rub the cake on your ink-stone and 
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use the resulting ink for daubing on the book. Lead powder will 
eventually turn black; this is always to be avoided. 

If you have to collate a bulky book, you had better divide the 
work among several men, who will present their work to a collator- 
general; thus the work can be accomplished within the appointed 
time. 

The work of issuing a collated editicn requires a man of great 
learning and good taste, having means at his disposal and loving 
the ancients. Before engraving the printing blocks, you must 
secure the services of a skilled hand to do proofreading; only 
then may you have them engraved. Otherwise, the costs you 
incur for having the blocks engraved will be to no purpose. When 
your blocks are engraved carelessly and in a hurry, you are not 
only doing harm to posterity; you are also making yourself the 
laughingstock of the world. 

Unfortunate it is that among book-collectors from the past to 
the present, too many have left their books uncollated and too 
few have collated them. One exception is YEH Shih-chiin, who 
collated all his books in his own hand. Whether he made new 
MS. copies or traced MS. copies of Sung editions, he always 
emended them on the basis of superior texts. He ranks foremost 
for his extensive knowledge of the past and for his fondness for 
learning.“ YrEn’s books have now become treasures, appreciated 
by all who share a love for the ancients. 


FIFTH ITEM 


BINDING 


The essential point in binding a book is not to achieve an 
appearance of splendor. If the book .is appropriately protected, if 
the style of binding has an archaic elegance, and if the volume is 
neither too thick nor too thin, [in short] if the whole looks neat 
and sober, the binding leaves nothing to be desired. 

Anciently there were such varieties of binding as the Sung 
binding, the butterfly binding, and the ts‘é binding.’ 

For the cover use old paper, and fine silk for wrapping the 
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[two] corners.’* To paste the cover paper, use starch paste mixed 
with finely ground pepper and alum. Paste three layers of t‘ai- 
shih-lien KSEE paper, one above the other; then spread the whole 
on a wooden board, stretching it as much as possible; when it has 
dried, peel it off the board; finally, press it flat before it is put to 
use. The preparing of the covers is to be done in summer; the 
binding should be done in autumn. 

Pages must be folded in a sharp line. They must be pressed for 
a long while and stacked together uniformly; such is the mark of 
superior workmanship. 

The holes for binding the book must be narrow; they should 
be bored straight and small. The same applies to the holes for 
preliminary binding,‘ which should be as few as possible. If there 
are too many, the side of the book near the back will be injured; 
and when the book is subsequently rebound, the large number of 
holes will easily tear out and make it difficult to gather the pages 
evenly at the back. The top and bottom margins should be left 
without holes for an equal distance. 

For flyleaves, put two sheets of t‘ai-shih-lien paper each under 
the front and the back covers. 

In cutting the book, use a sharp knife; then the edges will be 
even and glossy. Polish the edges with a piece of fine-grained 
sandstone; apply force gently and evenly, so that the bottom edge 
of the book will be glossy and even, or it will not serve the 
purpose.*® 

The binding string should be twisted of pure white silken 
thread; *** use a double string. The binding should be tight; 
then it will remain fast. This is the best style of binding. 

As far as I have observed in the printed books of Sung date, 
the ancients used T“éng-hsin-t‘ang 2% paper ** for flyleaves 
inserted between the folded page, and letter paper of Sung date 
or black paper sprinkled with gold spots for the covers; for the 
title slip the best kind is Sung letter paper, sutra paper, or [some 
other variety of] old paper. 

Few of the Ming book-collectors took pains with binding; they 
generally used old paper made of silk cocoon for the covers and 
lien (-shih) %# (%) paper from Szechwan for the inserted fly- 
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leaves. Cu‘teN Tsun-wang of the Shu-ku-t‘ang *** had his books 
bound in covers of five-colored letter paper specially made by 
himself; he also used Occidental letter paper for covers. Gorgeous 
as his bindings look, they are not the best. Better are the covers 
adopted by Mao Fu-chi of the Chi-ku-ko*® when he had his 
books bound: Sung letter paper, sutra paper, or the paper made 
during the Hsiian-té period (1426-1435) *” to which he gave an 
archaic appearance by dyeing it himself in elegant color. 

A book will look extremely vulgar if its covers are made of 
yellow or green letter paper from Sung-chiang ##7L and, to make 
it still worse, if the volume is wrapped in ordinary brocade with 
a title slip of gold-colored letter paper. Book-collectors do occa- 
sionally have one or two of their books wrapped in brocade; but 
it should be either genuine Sung brocade, ancient brocade, or 
ancient k‘o-ssi K#%, or at least the best kind of tastefully colored 
palace-brocade with a finely executed flower pattern. Nevertheless 
the thing is not of the best taste and serves no better purpose 
than mere embellishment. 

In repairing an ancient book, the inserted flyleaves should be 
made even and flat. At the edge where the book is bound and 
at the top and bottom margins, as well as at damaged or torn 
spots which need mending, use the thinnest kind of silk-cocoon 
paper, which should be first ironed flat; the technique should be 
identical with that used in mending ancient paintings. After the 
volume is pressed even, no trace at all of mending should appear 
and your book should look neither too loose nor too thick. Such 
workmanship is dainty indeed. 

Sung and Yiian editions may contain portions that are blurred 
or characters whose strokes are not distinct; in such cases let a 
skilled hand retrace the strokes so that they look fresh from the 
press. This is a most delicate operation. 

It is best not to use pasteboard boxes (shu-t‘ao ###), which 
will breed bookworms. This calamity cannot be avoided even if 
the encased volumes are kept in sandalwood or “ cedar ” [Machilus 
nanmu, Hemsl.] boxes. However, the Mao family of the Chi-ku-ko 
[would make such pasteboard boxes] during the dog days *? by 
pasting together sheets of thick paper, which were then pressed 
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flat; the surface was made of black paper sprinkled with gold 
spots or letter paper of such colors as bog manganese, malachite, 
brown, or purple, all of which gave a very fine appearance; the 
inside consisted of the lien (-shih) paper used in state examina- 
tions; the paste was made of starch mixed with finely-ground 
pepper from Szechwan, alum, and stemona sessilifolia, which 
mixture would ward off bookworms. Still, if one were slightly 
careless in handling the volume or let damp get in, bookworms 
would breed. All in all, it is not a practice to be approved or 
recommended.*”” 

Pasting should be done in summer; the folding and binding of 
pages, in spring. If the pages are folded and bound in summer, 
perspiration from the hands and the forehead will drop into the 
book, eventually making it damp, with the result that the book 
will get moldy and breed worms. This is a matter you must take 
into consideration. 

If a book has a few pages, you must insert leaves inside the 
folded pages; if it has many, there is no necessity for doing so. 
If it happens to be an old book, a printed or MS. copy of Sung 
or Yiian date, the old paper will easily get damaged; hence you 
must not only insert leaves inside the folded pages but also inter- 
leave the book as a measure of protection. 

For the title slip, add a layer of dark-hued old paper. The slip 
must be sober and correctly pasted on the cover. To look well 
it should be neither too much towards the top of the book nor 
too much towards its bottom, nor should it be pasted in a crooked 
position. 

In Yii-shan (i.e., Ch‘ang-shu) the details which I have here 
noted are painstakingly observed in bookbinding. Book-collectors 
should be acquainted with these facts. 


SIXTH ITEM 


CATALOGUING 


When you have a collection of books of all the four divisions, 
the most difficult thing is to catalogue it. Unless you are an 
experienced bibliographer, you cannot do it. 
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In cataloguing his collection, a collector must compile four 
different catalogues in order to avoid confusion, disorder, omission, 
and carelessness; only when the books are perspicaciously in- 
spected by him and the classification into categories is orderly and 
systematic, can he be called a good cataloguer. 

The first catalogue will be a general catalogue, in which the 
books are classified into the divisions of Classics, Histories, Philo- 
sophical Writings, and Literary Collections. You may follow as 
models the catalogues of book-collectors ancient and modern. 
Perhaps the best model to follow would be the Ching-chi-k‘ao *® 
and the catalogue of Mr. Cu‘én of Lien-chiang,'” in both of which 
the classification is rigorously accurate, and prefaces and colo- 
phons are quoted throughout.*** Allot each book to its category; 
write down the number of its chiian, and the name of its author 
and his dynasty. Also indicate clearly whether the man was an 
author, editor, expounder, expositor, transcriber, commentator, 
exegete, synthesizer [of various commentaries], or compiler; this 
information must be accurately given, without confusion. 

Put down in detail whether a book is a Sung edition, a Yiian 
edition, a Ming edition, a contemporary edition, a MS. copy of 
Sung or Yiian date, an ancient MS. copy, a MS. copy of Ming 
date, or a recent MS. copy. If the book is collated, write down 
the name of the collator; under each entry record the number of 
pén or ts‘é and note whether or not the book is encased in a paste- 
board box. After each category leave a blank space on which you 
may eventually add more titles. Recently acquired books are to 
be recorded in a separate section of the catalogue, at the end of 
which you should indicate the total number of titles and volumes; 
thus you will easily be able to check as to whether or not you 
possess a given book. 

Eventually this catalogue may be circulated among the public. 

You may turn up books of whose date you are not certain. In 
that case you may record the titles in chronological sequence of 
acquisition, that is, by taking them as contemporary works. The 
canonical books and “ Sayings ” of Buddhist and Taoist religions 
are to be appended at the end of this catalogue. After you have 
made a clean copy, have it bound and keep it at home. 
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The second catalogue is a catalogue of printed books and MS. 
copies of Sung and Yiian dates.'° This catalogue is to be compiled 
in the style of the preceding one. However, you must distinctly 
indicate whether your books were published in the Northern Sung 
or in the Southern Sung dynasty, or whether they were printed 
in the Sung, Yiian, or Ming dynasty [from the blocks originally 
cut in Sung times]; also record the colophons, seals, and names of 
former collectors [to whom they used to belong], and whether 
your books are complete or incomplete, collated or uncollated. 
The same applies to Yiian editions, which must be kept in a 
separate cabinet; their cataloguing should be done in the identical 
manner. The cabinets [containing Sung and Yiian books] must 
be locked and should not be opened without your permission. 

Finely executed MS. copies, ancient MS. copies, MS. copies of 
Sung and Yiian dates, and rare books are also to be catalogued in 
the same style. You must, however, clearly record the names of 
the copyist, and the colophons, seals, and names [of former col- 
lectors to whom they once belonged], and indicate also whether 
a given book is complete or not, whether it is “ not for lending,” 
whether it is a traced MS. copy of a Sung edition, and whether 
the original printing-blocks [of the book in question] still exist or 
not. If the book is collated, write down the name of the collator; 
also indicate whether the book is a basic copy or a free transcrip- 
tion. Enter all these items of information in one volume. 

Though it is only a catalogue, you are not to leave it about, 
lest someone should borrow and lose it. For the books catalogued 
therein are rare; they are real treasures. Collectors, therefore, 
should be wary on this score and treasure them. 

The third catalogue is one arranged according to the sequence 
of the location of your book cabinets; this will facilitate checking 
and locating a given book. First, you are to number your cabinets, 
each of which consists of three compartments. On the outside 
of the left lid of each cabinet, paste three sheets listing the books 
in the upper, middle, and lower compartments; write down the 
titles and the number of volumes in order to facilitate checking 
and locating a given book. On the outside of the right lid, paste 
also three inventory sheets, one each for the upper, lower, and 
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middle compartments, giving the number of the titles [and of the 
volumes]; then paste on a long slip of paper recording the total 
number of the titles [and the volumes]. 

Now, your catalogue must also be divided into three columns 
corresponding to the cabinets themselves. You will begin your 
cataloguing like this: “ Division of Classics, Cabinet No. NN, 
Upper Compartment, such-and-such book, in so many chiian, 
written by NN, such and such edition, so many volumes.” Then 
[at the end of the column] “ Upper Compartment, so many titles 
in toto, and so many volumes in toto.” Proceed to the second and 
third compartments in the same manner. For each cabinet, give 
the grand total [of the titles and volumes]. On the very last line 
of the back of the page that concludes the list, write down the 
grand total of the contents of the catalogue. 

When anyone has taken out a book for inspection or borrowed 
it to make a copy of it, put down just above the title of the book 
a note giving the exact date when the book was taken out or 
borrowed as well as the name of the borrower. Examine the 
catalogue once every month; when you have recovered the book, 
put it back into its original cabinet, at the same time deleting 
that remark. You must be especially alert when a book has been 
loaned out; if it is not returned within a month, press the bor- 
rower to return it; [when he has finally returned it,] put it back 
into its original cabinet. That will ensure your books against loss. 
This is a most important catalogue. Therefore entrust it to the 
care of a reliable man who will not abuse your confidence. 

The fourth catalogue records the books in the bookcases in your 
study, as well as books which have not been bound, books that 
have been sent out for binding, and books which you (intend to) 
annotate or supplement by copying in the defective portions. 
Each one of these categories should be recorded separately. When 
eventually these books are accessioned as part of your library, 
you will put them into the cabinets and enter their titles in 
the corresponding sections in the catalogue mentioned above. 

To inscribe the bottom edges of your books, make use of an 
oblong desk; in the middle of the desk, exactly opposite the seat, 
remove a board. The resulting cavity should be as large as the 
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thickness of five volumes of books. Insert the books into the 
cavity; tie them tight and keep the bottom edges level with the 
surface of the desk. Then, inscribe the titles, format, and the 
number of the chiian—all concisely and clearly written in small- 
k‘ai script. Only when the ink is so applied that all the strokes of 
your characters are balanced and delicate, clear and distinct, can 
the work be called superior. In Yii-shan (i.e., Ch‘ang-shu) there 
was once a man, SuN by name, and number two of his clan; he 
used to inscribe the bottom edges of books most skiilfully. Hold- 
ing a book in one hand, he would inscribe its bottom edge with 
the other; he wrote the best small-k‘ai script. Nowadays one 
seldom meets with such a skilled man. 

For the title tag hanging down the book, use “alum paper ” 
or fine-grained silk. It should be folded one ts‘un from the end, 
its width proportional to the length of the book. The tag should 
be inserted only in the first volume of the book, hanging out one 
ts‘un or two, depending on the thickness of the book. The seal 
which you may stamp in one corner of your books should be small. 

Thus compiled, your catalogues are complete and orderly. 


SEVENTH ITEM 


PRESERVATION 


In order to preserve your books, you must not only house them 
properly; it is also essential that you inspect them frequently. If 
your books, properly housed though they may be, are left to shift 
for themselves, they are bound to fall into a sad plight. 

For book cabinets you must use deal wood from Kiangsi, 
cypress from Szechwan, or gingko wood. Hard woods like sandal- 
wood or “ Chinese rosewood ” should not be used because they 
are prone to absorb moisture. 

You must evolve your own style of arranging your books, but 
maintain as the keynote a combination of simplicity and elegance. 
Let a skillful artisan engrave verses from Tang poets on the lids 
of the book cabinets. The cabinets themselves should have their 
[four] corners wrapped in tutenag [paktong] for embellishment; but 
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they should be devoid of any flowery pattern. The main thing 
is that they look elegant; moreover they should be so shaped that 
they can either stand separately or be placed conjointly, all 
depending on the height of your room. 

Your book-room should be in the upper story, which must have 
lattice windows in its four walls in order to facilitate ventilation; 
(the interstices of) the windows should be small and the lattices 
large.‘ The door opening into the upper story should be strong. 

The locks [on the book cabinets] should be stout, and of fine 
workmanship. From the key you should hang a small square tag 
made either of ivory or of incense wood; on the obverse of the tag 
should be engraved the appropriate character: *, 8, #%,¥, 
or 34 (Classics, Histories, Philosophical Writings, Literary Col- 
lections, Buddhist Works, or Taoist Works). Furthermore, you 
should engrave a circle around the character in question; the circle 
should be painted red and the character blue. On each side of 
the character, engrave the classification mark and the serial num- 
ber of the cabinet, both to be painted green; each of these char- 
acters is to be placed inside a circle engraved near the bottom.’ 
On the reverse, write down such distinguishing marks as #3 
Sung editions, 7C% Yiian editions, FA% Ming editions, HH 
Ancient MS. copies, f#%¥ Fine MS. copies, #f% Recent MS. 
copies, ete. 

The ancients used to keep their books in stone-walled rooms *”° 
—a most laudable practice, because such rooms are durable and 
will not catch fire. This practice is not followed any more. But 
when you build an upper story for keeping books, it is best to 
surround its four sides with stone walls to screen it from wind, 
as in the case of the storied government storehouse at Hui-chou 
(in Anhui). If a storied building cannot be had, set aside a 
detached building. 

As for the actual housing of the books, devote one room to 
printed books and MS. copies of recent date and another to those 
of ancient date. The locking of the doors and the handling of the 
keys should be in the charge of a single person. Each book-room, 
however, should be given over to the charge of a different man. 
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Be careful of fire and candles, so that there will not be any mishap. 
Thus are books to be preserved. 

A place where people are frequently coming in and going out 
through the numerous gates, an out-of-the-way locality, a site 
which, bordering on a city, has no empty space around it, or a 
spot situated near living quarters, kitchens, or government build- 
ings—such places are not suitable for a library. Furthermore, low- 
lying and damp places are absolutely out of the question. 

As a book-collector, you should abstain at all costs from using 
pasteboard boxes. 

If you frequently open and inspect your books, bookworms will 
not breed. Take pods of Gleditschia sinensis, Lam., and grind 
them after roasting; if a thin layer of this powder is spread on the 
top of the cabinets, no mice will infest them. If you fear that 
white ants might breed, spread on the floor pulverized charcoal, 
lime, or crusts formed on the bottom of a cooking pot; then there 
will be no mice, either. 

“ Spring pictures ” put within the cabinet will ward off book- 
worms; stone can also keep off bookworms; the “ Blood Sutra ” 
put in the cabinet will prevent conflagration.'®° 

Whether in the cabinet or on the shelves, rows of books should 
not be put too closely together; one row should be separated from 
another by more than a ts‘un; nor should books be stacked too 
high. If your books have good ventilation, there can be neither 
bookworms nor damp. Bookcases should be in good taste; they 
are good if they are simple. The bottom shelf should be rather 
high; the four supporting frames should be a little on the thick 
side. The shelves should be neither too narrow nor too broad; on 
the average, two hundred volumes should go in one bookcase. Do 
not put your bookcases too near a window or wall. Books kept 
on your desk must be put into order once every three days to 
avoid confusion. 

Thus are books best preserved. 
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EIGHTH ITEM 


SUNNING 


The best season for sunning books is the dog days.’** Sun your 
books one cabinet after another in orderly sequence, one cabinet 
each day. Before you sun your books, provide yourself with four 
wooden boards, each two ch‘ih wide and fifteen or sixteen ch‘ih 
long; support them with high benches and put the whole under 
the sun. Lay the books flat on their back and expose the two 
opposing pages to the sun. [After the sunning] do not put back the 
books immediately into their cabinets, but carry the boards, still 
with the books on them, to a corner where there is breeze; take 
them back to the upper story only when they have been thoroughly 
cooled. This arrangement has the further advantage of conveni- 
ence in carrying the books indoors in case of rain. 

Spread your books on the boards in the morning, when it is 
still cool; otherwise they will be smudged by your sweating hands. 
When you put them back into their cabinets, do that, also, in the 
morning. Before putting them back into their cabinets, you must 
check the books against the list pasted on the lid of each cabinet, 
so that no confusion may occur. Should there be books that need 
rebinding, make out a list of their titles preparatory to attending 
to them. 

Books may also be sunned in early autumn. During the Han 
and Tang dynasties, there used to be Meetings for Sunning Books, 
but the practice was seldom followed in later ages. I for one 
admire this practice and wish that those who are of the same 
mind with me might imitate the ancients in this. 





CxH‘EN Cu‘IEN’s COLOPHON 


This 7's‘ang-shu chi-yao was given me by Mr. Cutn Hsin-shan,'*” 
in the summer of the jen-tzi year.'** I also am a confirmed book- 
collector, but I lack means for the purpose. A man of the future 
generation whose heart is set on this matter may not, if he has 
read these eight items, be scoffed at as a mere “ shelf-sticker.” 7° 
(CH‘EN) Ch‘ien, 

on the eleventh day of the twelfth month.'* 
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Huane P‘I-Lien’s CoLoPpHon 


My library contains no less than several tens of the books that 
once belonged to Sun Ch‘ing-tséng, but I had never heard that 
he wrote any book. Now, this 7's‘ang-shu chi-yao of his treats of 
its subject exhaustively and in great detail. He certainly must 
have been a man of true learning and a sincere lover [of books]. 
I have obtained this book from Mr. Cu‘tn of my prefecture; **° 
Cu‘én himself obtained it in his turn from Curn Hsin-shan. 
The latter, a descendant of the founder of the Wén-jui-lou, must 
have obtained it from a reliable hand. As this book sets forth all 
the essential points pertaining to book-collecting that I might 
want to express, I publish it hereby. 

Ho Méng-hua of Ch‘ien-t‘ang (i. e., Hangchow) ,*** when I met 
him recently, told me that this book was originally appended to 
the Wén-jui-lou catalogue.'*® That catalogue was published some 
time since; but our book is missing from it. Hence I hasten to 
publish it. 

Mr. Sun died not long ago. Mr. Cuovu UHsiang-yen *” in his 
teens once saw him; he then was more than seventy years old. 
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He was also a skillful physician. His books have a seal at the 
end of each volume; it reads, ###7%Z (“Treasure it, whoever 
may get it”) .°* He probably had in mind the saying that what 


one man loses is found by another man.’ 


I am the last man to keep this valuable book to myself, hence I 
publish it for the benefit of my fellow-collectors. In doing so, I 
am in complete agreement with the author himself. 


Huane P‘i-lieh 
On the day before the full moon, 
in the last month of winter, in 
the hsin-wei year of Chia-ch‘ing 
(January 27, 1812). 
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NOTES 


+A Bookman’s Budget (Humphrey Milford, 1917), p. 105. 

? Cf. Curane Liang-fu Bre, Li-tai ming-jén nien-li pei-chuan tsung-piao KEK 
A AF Ba (Shanghai, 1937) .418; Arthur Hummen, Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch‘ing Period (Washington, 1943), p. 417b. 

°Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘iih #4 BB, (1849-1917), Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih-shih FRPERE 
BAiRF (2nd ed.) .5.30b. 

*For the date of publication I accept the statement in the Ssii-k‘u Catalogue (ed. 
Commercial Press) .1.643 (chiian 31): “Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘iu, 12 chiian. 
Compiled by Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien and Kvo Lin-fén of our dynasty. (Sun) Ts‘ung-t‘ien, 
H. Shih-chih, was a native of Ch‘ang-shu; (Kuo) Lin-fén was a Ch‘ang-chou man. 
The book was first published in 1759.” The book is recorded as published in the 28th 
year of Ch'ien-lung (1763) in the Catalogue of the Japanese library in Peiping 
maintained by the Boxer Indemnity Fund, Pei-ching jén-wén k‘o-hsiieh yen-chiu-so 
ts‘ang-shu mu-lu ALE AEB it Res B SK, (Peiping, 1938). Posi 38b. 
I have examined the selfsame copy now in the Peiping branch of the Academia Sinica, 
which has taken over the library, and find no indication whatsoever of the date of 
publication. The same is true of the Tsing Hua Library copy. I am inclined to 
consider “Ch‘ien-lung 28” an error for “Ch‘ien-lung 24,” which corresponds to the 
chi-mao year of the Ssii-k‘u Catalogue and of the second and third prefaces as well. 
On the other hand, the compiler of the Kiangsu Library Catalogue (Nanking, 1933- 
35) .5.39b, has been careless enough to record the date of publication as the ting- 
ch‘ow year of Ch‘ien-lung; the compiler, finding no indication of date on the title 
page, must have turned to the first preface (which is dated the ting-ch‘ou year of 
Ch‘ien-lung), without taking the trouble to look into the two remaining prefaces 
(which are both dated the chi-mao year, two years later). (For another instance of 
such slipshod work in the same catalogue, see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” HJAS 13 
(1950) .132, “ Translator’s Note.) Neither the Catalogue of the Pa-ch‘ien-chiian-lou 
Library of the Tine family (from which collection the Kiangsu Library copy was 
obtained) AF 42S A (ed. of 1923; cf. HuMMEL, op. cit., p. 727a) 2.26b, nor 
the Chi-jui-lou shu-mu ReFaRE (ed. P‘ang-hsi-chai ts‘ung-shu, 1877; see note 16) of 
Cu‘in K‘uei BRPE (1780-1825; cf. HumMeEL, op. cit., p. 33b).5a gives the date of 
publication of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘iu. 

5“ Approximately from 1670 to 1740” (Hummgt, op. cit., p. 85b).In the light of 
this preface we shall have to emend 1740 to “. . . 1757 or sometime thereafter.” 

° 1673-1769 (HUMMEL, op. cit., p. 645a) . 

* Wane Nan-chén must be a native of Chang-chou in Fukien. I have failed to locate 
him in the usual reference books and indexes. The concluding lines of Cu‘=n Chuan’s 
preface read: “The [sometime] Junior Vice-President of the Board of Ceremonies 
Suen [Suen Té-ch‘ien was appointed to this post in 1747 and retired from official life 
in 1749; cf. HuMMEL, op. cit., p. 645b], and the Recommendee Hur [Hur Tung A hk, 
1697-1758, was recommended in 1751 by the governors-general Huane T‘ing-kuei and 
Yin-chi-shan to the emperor for his scholarship; cf. HumMMEL, op. cit., p. 357b], are 
both classical scholars of Soochow. They are certain to write worthy dissertations [in 
their prefaces to this book]. Who am I to discourse [on its merit]? ” From this we see 
that Hur Tung was originally meant for the second preface, and not Wane Nan-chén, 
to whom we are indebted for the following information. 
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xs ag (2 #). *Chin-shu (the asterisk means that the work is cited from the 
Po-na-pen érh-shih-ssii-shih) 15 lieh-chuan 42.8a: “As he was aged, he wished to 
refine cinnabar in the hope of attaining long life. Hearing that cinnabar was produced 
in Chiao-chih, he requested appointment as magistrate of Kou-lou [in the present 
Kwangsi]. But the emperor would not grant his request, for he felt that [Ko] Hung 
Bue had proved himself worthy of a higher post than that. [Ko] Hung said, ‘I made 
the request not for the sake of having a career but merely because cinnabar is produced 
in that district.’ Thereupon the emperor gave in. [Ko] Hung led his sons and nephews 
to his post.” 

° VEKZS. *Hou-Han shu 31 lieh-chuan 72.7b: “There was once an old man, 
whose provenience there was no knowing. He used to angle on the P‘o River; hence 
he was known as the Old Man of the P‘o EF. He lived by begging. Whenever he 
saw anyone ill, he would try his art of acupuncture on him or give him medicine; 
he always succeeded in healing the patient. He wrote the Manual of Acupuncture 
FHS and How to Feel the Pulse PRE.” 

10Tt is an open question whether Tung-kang was the tzi or the hao of the co-author, 
Kvo Lin-fén. 

11 From the evidence at my disposal there is no reason for doubting the identity of 
our author with the Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘iu; but I 
somehow feel that something is wrong there. The whole chronological argument based 
on that identification is at best only speculation, and I have no desire to claim for it 
any final certainty. 

On the other hand, Cheuk-Woon Taam, introducing his résumé of the Ts‘ang-shu 
chi-yao in The Development of Chinese Libraries under the Ch‘ing Dynasty, 1644- 
1911 (Shanghai, 1936), p. 54, states that Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien “lived during the later part 
of the eighteenth century.” Even granting that “later” is a misprint for “latter,” 
we are still puzzled; the most we can say is that he “died” in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century or, if it sounds any better, that he lived till sometime in the latter 
half of the century. 

12T derive the word from Satntspury’s Introduction to Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Pamphlets: “. . . even in these days when most people have a library or book-room of 
some kind .. .” 

187 have in vain consulted the earlier edition of the Combined Gazetteer, compiled 
in 1785 and printed in 1797 and then reprinted in 1898, for any mention of Sun 
Ts‘ung-t‘ien. 

14 The third character is again written 14 in the bibliographical section of the 
gazetteer; see note 15. 

In the biography as reprinted by Cx‘t=n Shéng-fu Saas in his edition of the 
Catalogue of Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s Library, Shang-shan-t‘ang Sung-Yiian pan ching-ch‘ao 
chiu-shu-mu KIC eS A or Shang-shan-t‘ang shu-mu bee (ed. KA 
He ee 1929), the character is printed as YE. but the tzi% is printed there as 
B?; furthermore $l] HJH—-FI) is changed to | A | |. 

15 44.96a, where 4] is misprinted = in the title of the third book. 

*° The Chi-jui-lou shu-mu (see note 4) lists the Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao (9a) and the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘itu (5a: “ Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘iu, in 12 chiian. 
Compiled by my fellow-countryman Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien, and Kuo Lin-fén of Ch‘ang-chou. 
[Sun] Ts‘ung-t‘ien, tz Shih-chih, was fond of collecting books. The present book 
consists of ten volumes.”’), but does not mention the other two books. See note 17. 
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*7 The Chi-jui-low shu-mu gives Shih-chih as Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s tzid; this must be 
a mistake, probably caused by the fact that in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan lei-ch‘iu 
the characters ts PARRA dl appear on the first page of every one of the 
twelve chiian, which fact would lead a careless cataloguer to record Shih-chih as the tzid. 

18 See note 15. 

*°See Huana’s own colophon at the end of the present paper. 

°°There are about ten different editions, a list of which will be found in the 
“ Catalogue of catalogues” in the Catalogue of the National Library, Peiping, compiled 
by Hstao Chang jaf EE (Peiping, 1934) .126a-127a. 

*1 HUMMEL, op. cit., p. 27b. 

°2Cf. Mrao’s colophon to the Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao in the Ou-hsiang ling-shih FRE 
Bf edition, 13b. Incidentally, Mrao thinks that our author’s ming was Ch‘ing- 
tséng, 7. Ts‘ung-t‘ien, another tz Shih-chih (ibid. 18a). As he does not take the 
trouble to justify his view, we need not concern ourselves with the matter; we shall 
continue to believe that Ts‘ung-t‘ien was his ming, with Ch‘ing-tséng as tz% and 
Shih-chih as hao. 

°° For these four books see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” notes 8, 58, 30, 22. 

*4See note 11. 

°° See my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” “ Author’s Preface.” 

°° See note 14. 

* AE FAIRS HE Seas 7 BL. 

°8 Cf. Shu, Lecce (Ch. Cl. 3.58): ‘“ When I think of him, my mind rests on him, 
as the man for this office.” 

2° Cf. Shih, No. 254 Leace (Ch. Cl. 4.501): “The ancients had a saying: ‘ Consult 
the grass and firewood-gatherers.’ ” 

5° Buy without any immediate reference to what you will read. Buy! ”-——-Arnold 
Bennett, Literary Taste. 

*1 For a good definition of shan-pén fe AS see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” note 27. 

°° Here we may mention the eight ways of acquiring books, as discussed by CuiNnG 
Ch‘iao (1104-1160) in the T‘ung-chih (ed. Chekiang shu-chii, 1896) .71.12a-14b. They 
are: “(1) Seek your book in appropriate quarters; e.g., books on astronomy and the 
calendar may be obtained from the Bureau of Astronomy in the palace. (2) Seek it in 
likely quarters; e.g., books on lexicography may be located in a Buddhist library. 
(3) Seek it in appropriate localities; e.g., the Ling-ling hsien-hsien-chuan WES 
{4 (Biographies of Ling-ling Worthies) is sure to be found in Ling-ling. (4) Seek 
it from families likely to have it; e. g., the Wén-fu BAR of Hst Yin ER is to be 
had in P‘u-t‘ien 7H HH. which is the family seat of the author. (5) Seek it in govern- 
ment offices; e.g., books on court decisions, rituals, cartography, etc. (6) Seek it 
among private collectors. (7) Seek it from persons who have had some connection 
with its author. (8) Seek it according to the period of its publication.” 

*8 Tn books lies the soul of the whole Past Time: the articulate audible voice of 
the Past, when the body and material substance of it has altogether vanished like 
a dream.”—CariyLe, On Heroes and Hero-Worship. 

84 Cf. The Great Learning, Lecce, Ch. Cl. 1.359. 

85 And yet on the other hand unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as 
kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who 
destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. 
Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious lifeblood 
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of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.”— 
Mitton, Areopagitica. 

an can mean several things: tea, tea leaves picked in spring, and bitter tea. 
Of these I have here adopted the last, because in popular parlance k‘u-ch‘a definitely 
means “ bitter tea.” Bitter tea is meant for the refined, just as strong tea (yen-ch‘a 
Bt ) is affected by the vulgar. 

oF FEB th seems to be often used in describing books even in recent times. 
For instance, Chao-lien A Re (i.e., Prince Li, 1780-1833, cf. HummMet, op. cit., p. 
78b) says, when describing the library of Ch‘ang-ling Bw (chin-shih of 1728; ef. 
Hume, op. cit., p. 742a), in his Hsiao-t‘ing tsa-lu lid 2 HE BR (ed. 1880, 6.4a): 
“He had ten thousand chiian of books; his brocade rollers and ivory tags were a 
wonder of the time.” 

55 See my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” notes 14 and 82. 

88 Miao Chiiian-sun in his running commentary affixed to this passage in his edition 
of the book (ed. Ou-hsiang ling-shih; see note 22 above) notes: “‘ The southern or 
northern dynasty ’ here must refer to Sung on the one hand and Chin and Yiian on the 
other.” But it seems more probable that the term Nan-Pei-ch‘ao means here the 
Southern and Northern Sung dynasties; since the preceding sentence has already men- 
tioned the Yiian edition, Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien would be repeating himself unnecessarily if 
he meant by the northern dynasty, the Chin and Yiian dynasties. See also note 53. 

4° Tei-shu, books of excerpts, usually list the titles of books from which the excerpts 
are made. 

41Cf. Tine and Biccerstarr, An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese 
Reference Works (Peiping, 1936), p. 15. 

42 Chiian 174-249 of Ma Tuan-lin’s book are entitled RK FEF. 

48 Cf. Tine and Biccerstarr, op. cit., p. 36; see also my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” 
note 86. 

In Hvane P‘i-lieh’s edition of our book, the Ching-chi-k‘ao is listed after the (Tu- 
shu) min-ch‘iu-chi. Here I follow Miao Ch‘iian-sun’s edition, where the sequence is 
inverted: chronologically, Ma Tuan-lin (thirteenth century) comes before Cx‘IEN 
Tséng (seventeenth century), author of the Tu-shu min-ch‘iu-chi. 

44 Evidently the three a must stand for Zz, as in Miao Chiiian-sun’s edition; 
incidentally, that edition unnecessarily prefixes 4F JH ¥¥% to me. 

*° The native place of our author. 

*° Miao Chiiian-sun’s running commentary reads: “ Next to Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
Shantung and Fukien have the largest number of book-collectors; Ssiichuan has 
absolutely none.” It may here be noted that Mrao Ch‘iian-sun probably wrote this 
in 1896 (Kuang-hsii ping-shen), which is the date of his colophon to his edition of 
the Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao (cf. fol. 14b of his Ou-hsiang ling-shih edition of the book). 

‘7 For the last twenty years or so, books of the division of Histories have been, on 
the whole, fetching the highest prices in Peking bookshops. 

“*T take #¥ here as standing for $f. 

For more information on the Thirteen Classics and Twenty-One (or Twenty-Four) 
Histories cf. Yeu Té-hui’s Ts‘ang-shu shih-yo (“ Bookman’s Decalogue”), chapter on 
discrimination. 

The three T‘ung stand for the T*ung-tien, T‘ung-chih, and Weén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao; 
cf. Ténc and BiccerstarF op. cit., p. 128-131. 

I cannot make out what the three Chi are supposed to represent. Mr. Cuanea Yiin- 
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liang HRICFE of the Historical Museum of Peiping, PFI Pt, thinks the de- 
nomination may mean the Wén-yiian ying-hua BCH EAE , Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei 5 

TU (cf. Tine and BiccerstarF op. cit., p. 93), and T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan A AE 
(cf. ibid.) ; he tells me that booksellers of Peiping call these three books san-ta-ch‘ien 
=K-F., “three bulky (books in) one thousand (chiian each) ,” because each of them 


comprises a thousand chiian. 

” S=ERARABRARA B—. It is also possible to translate the sentence 
as: “ Among editions of the Thirteen Classics, the Shu ranks as ne plus ultra; Northern 
Sung editions are the best.” But see notes 5 and 84. 

5° For the Chin-hsiang hes edition, cf. Yen Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua*® 2.2a; Sun 
Yii-hsiu, Chung-kuo tiao-pan yiian-liu k‘ao (Ist ed. 1918, 50a; ed. 1933, 47), where 
the term is written If fa 

51 Miao Chiiian-sun in his running commentary says: “The best of the Sung editions 
of the Histories have ten lines per page and nineteen characters to the line; those 
with nine lines per page and eighteen characters to the line are rarely met with.” 
Incidentally, M1ao was writing this in 1896 (see note 46). 

52 Shih-san-ching chu-shu —-->= PETE Bit was never printed in the Northern Sung 
dynasty; here must be either a typographical error or a lapsus calami. 

°3 From the context, the southern and northern dynasties seem to refer to the 
Southern and Northern Sung dynasties. See note 39. 

54 My reason for taking Han-shu in the plural is that the title most probably com- 
prises the Ch‘ien-Han shu and the Hou-Han shu; I presume our author is here 
referring to the famous Han shu in the collection of Cu‘ten Ch‘ien-i (see my “ Book- 
man’s Decalogue,” note 85). 

55 Here Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien is defending the Northern Imperial Academy edition of 
the Histories. Mrao Ch‘iian-sun writes in his running commentary: “The Twenty- 
One Histories issued by the Southern Imperial Academy were printed from original 
blocks of Sung and Yiian dates cut at the various provincial academies, which blocks 
were retouched and supplemented. Their earlier editions are undoubtedly good. 
During the Wan-li period the Northern Imperial Academy republished the edition of 
the Southern Imperial Academy; however, the format, including the number of lines 
per page and of characters per line, was altered, while missing folios in the Southern 
Imperial Academy edition were bridged over and made consecutive. This edition is 
really valueless. I suspect that ‘southern’ and ‘northern’ in the text are confused.” 
According to Mrao, we are to read “southern” for “northern” and vice versa; this 
seems to be sensible, for the general consensus is that the Northern Imperial Academy 
edition is inferior to the Southern Imperial Academy edition; cf. Yen Té-hui’s Ts‘ang- 
shu shih-yo, “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” chapter on acquisition. 

56 Mao Chin 3}; see my “Bookman’s Decalogue,” notes 17 and 25. See also 
note 142 below. 

57 There are many more Sung editions than the few listed here; cf. Yen Té-hui, 
Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua*® 2.13a-3la, 3.la-27a; for a convenient tabulation of Yru’s lists cf. 
Cu‘én Pin-ho and Cu‘a Méng-chi, Chung-kuo shu-shih (see my “ Bookman’s Deca- 
logue,” note 132) .35-80. 

58 This sentence justifies my translation above (see note 49): “. . . the Shu edition 
ranks as the best, in fact it is the best of all the Northern Sung editions.” But see 
note 84. 

5°T have failed to locate a T‘ai-p‘ing edition KPH of Sung date in Yeu Té-hui, 
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op. cit.. Can it be that our author is here referring to the Han shu printed at the 
State Academy of T“ai-p‘ing Circuit KAP HS of the Yiian dynasty listed in 
Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 4.2b? 

°° Probably referring to the editions issued by such state institutes as the Imperial 
Academy BJ $-B% and others (#2 3C bE ALS Ey, PASE, AL MAG Bi fg); cf. Yew Te- 
hui, op. cit. 3.la-b. 

®t Again I have failed to locate a Ch‘a-ling edition AEE AR of Sung date. I venture 
to guess that Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien is perhaps thinking of the Wén-hsiian published at 
Ch‘a-ling during the Yiian dynasty; cf. Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 4.8a. 

02 fie Ze AK, ibid., 3.2a and Sb lists three Tea and Salt Administrations as having 
printed books; they are PE Wie ioe | | pg | | | |, and WH 4t | | |. In 
spite of the inversion “Salt and Tea,” there is no doubt that our author was referring 
to the books printed by these three bureaus. 

*? For a more detailed discussion of the hallmarks of Sung editions cf. Cu‘ten Chi-po, 
Pan-pén t‘ung-i *,23-40. 

°*Hstane Yiian-pien SAtciF. T. Tzii-ching FF, 1525-1590 (cf. HumMMEL, op. 
cit., p. 12a). The Chiao-ch‘uang chiu-lu FE i ILS (no chiian division) is published 
in the Hsiieh-hai lei-pien. The Ssti-k‘u Catalogue (ed. Ta-tung shu-chii 130.2a; ed. 
Comm. Press 2714) asserts that the book is too crude ( PE) to have been 
compiled by Hstana Yiian-pien and its preface too vulgar and inferior in style (Sr mb 
AN) to have been written by Wén P‘éng, and suggests that the book is a forgery 
made by some more or less literate bookseller. As the title says, the book com- 
prises nine dissertations: on paper, ink cakes, writing brushes, ink stones, calligraphic 
albums, books (SBR, ed. Hsiieh-hai lei-pien 17a-21a), paintings, lutes, and incense. 
(The Ssii-k‘u Catalogue lists all these items with the exception of “ paintings ”— 
evidently an instance of carelessness, not rare in that catalogue.) 

°° Tune Chii-ch‘ang He 4C,, canonized as Wén-min ICH, 1555-1636 (cf. Hum- 
MEL, op. cit., p. 787a). The full title of the book is Yiin-hsien ch‘ing-pi-lu aT a, 
ALEK (3 chiian); the Hsiich-hai lei-pien edition has [J instead of #¥. Tuna’s dis- 
cussion of Sung editions is contained in one paragraph, s. v. ir AEH) SF HT in 2.8b-9a 
(ed. Hsiieh-hai lei-pien). The Ssti-k‘u Catalogue 130 (ed. Ta-tung shu-chii 130.2b; ed. 
Comm. Press 2715) disproves Tune Ch‘i-ch‘ang’s authorship of the book, which was a 
mere reissue of CHana Ying-wén’s Ch‘ing-pi-ts‘ang ie RE 30, Tis Bi in 2 chiian; the 
forgery was perpetrated by some enterprising bookseller, who even prefixed to it a 
forged preface in the name of Cu‘En Chi-ju Bae FES (1558-1639) . 

The Ssi-k‘u Catalogue furthermore informs us that CHana Ying-wén’s work was 
“recently” (ZH ) printed by Pao T‘ing-po’s Chih-pu-tsu-chai as an appendix to the 
Chén-chi jih-lu ARS H & of Cxu‘anc Ch‘ou ihe Sk. 1577-1643, son of Cuana Ying- 
wen. If the statement is accurate, Pao T‘ing-po must have published both books 
independently of his famous ts*wng-shu. There are several ts‘wng-shu that contain the 
Ch‘ing-pi-ts‘ang, but: Pao’s is not one of them. The T6hé bunka gakuin Catalogue 
182b (see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” “Translater’s Note”) lists a copy of the 
Chén-chi jih-lu and other works of CHane Ch‘ou, with the Ch‘ing-pi-ts‘ang appended, 
as being published during the Ch‘ien-lung period by the Wu family of Jén-ho at their 
Ch‘ih-pei_ts‘ao-t‘ang, {Fs hk . (The same publisher issued CHANG 
Ch‘ou’s Ch‘ing-ho shu-hua-fang i) Se in Ch‘ien-lung 27-28, i.e., 1762-3; cf. 
Tohé bunka gakuin Catalogue 1.c. We may reasonably presume that the printing of 
the other book of Cane Ch‘ou occurred simultaneously or not much later than 1762- 
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3). Can it be that the cataloguers of the Ch‘ien-lung period were confusing the 
Chih-pu-tsu-chai of Pao T‘ing-po with the Ch‘th-pei ts‘ao-t‘ang of the Wu family? 
(If that were the case, they were extremely careless; after all, the catalogue was 
compiled about the time CHane Ch‘ou’s books appeared in print.) 

°° A hundred-piece brocade Shih chi.” (Such a synthetic book is nowadays called 
Po-na-pén; see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” note 78.) It seems that the book went 
from Mao I’s collection (see note 82) into that of our author himself; cf. his Shang- 
shan-t‘ang shu-mu (see note 14) 2a. 

°* This sentence links up with the last sentence of the paragraph preceding the last. 
It must be noticed that there is no coherence (or is it unity?) in the paragraphs and 
sentences on this and the preceding pages. Presumably this defect is to be attributed 
to the copyist. 

6s ALT], “ black-edge” (cf. Wu Kuang-ch‘ing in HJAS 7.250). 

oo BER™ ZIJAS. More usually called | ff | | or | HS | |; cf. Yeu Té-hui, Shu-lin 
ch‘ing-hua® 5.1a-b. 

7° Wana Yen-ché ERE published in Chia-ching 6 (1527) the three standard 
commentaries of the Shih-chi (cf. Yen Té-hui, op. cit. 5.6a). 

Ywan Ch‘iung ae 43 published the Ta Tai li-chi in Chia-ching 12 (1533), the Shih- 
shuo hsin-yii in Chia-ching 14 (1535) and the Wén-hsiian chu in Chia-ching 28 
(1549); the first two books are reproduced in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 

As for Fan 3, I have failed to locate the name in Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. Perhaps 
4% is a misprint for Ye , referring to Fan Ch‘in | €R (cf. Wu Kuang-ch‘ing in [JAS 
7.246). See note 135. 

An Kuo Feb of Hsi-shan SB ily (i. e., Wu-hsi 4ne ZB ) printed in Chia-ching 2, 
1523, the Yen Lu-kung chi (reprinted in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an) and in Chia-ching 
13 (1534) the Ch‘u-hsiieh-chi; cf. Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 5.6a. He had already printed an 
earlier edition of the first-named book from copper type; cf. Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 8.11b. 

™ Linc Méng-ch‘u BRP, ?-1644 (see my “Bookman’s Decalogue,” note 53); 
cf. Yen Té-hui, op. cit. 8.14a. 

7?T have failed to locate a Ko in Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. Perhaps Ko Tzii oe (cf. 
Wu Kuang-ch‘ing in HJAS 7.230)? 

78 Cu‘in Jén-hsi SR{= 3%, T. Ming-ch‘ing AA SP (cf. *Ming shih 288.10a), 1581- 
1636. 

a8 PY Ee A. Generally known as Ching-ch‘ang pén ERA, for which the 
Bureau of Eunuchs (Ssi-li-chien a me BZ) was responsible. Cf. Yen Té-hui, op. cit. 
5.1b, and Wu Kuang-ch‘ing in HJAS 7.228. 

7° Cu‘in Chi-ju PRR, H. Mei-kung JA *, 1558-1639. Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, 
Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih-shih? 3.58b, #€ B JER, Hea RES FF. 

es A 2c TR, known as the publisher of the Ko-chih ts‘ung-shu EXE = cf. YEH 
Té-hui, op. cit. 5.10b. 

“7 Min Ch‘i-chi Ba FS {h. 1580-? (see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” note 66); cf. 
Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 8.14a. 

78 Cf. Yen Té-hui, op. cit. 10.11b-12b. 

*° For a fairly complete list cf. Yen Té-hui 5.la-24b (or Cu‘E=N and Cu‘a 184-215). 

®°Yren Té-hui 5.10b: “In the last days of the (Ming) dynasty, Hu Wén-huan 
in his edition of the Ko-chih ts‘ung-shu and Cu‘tn Chi-ju in his edition of the [Pao- 
yen-t‘ang] pi-chi mutilated the original forms [of the books they republished in their 
collections] and altered the original titles; they were ones who burned books, not 
printed them.” Cf. also 7.11b. 
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81 REINER . This must refer to Linc Méng-ch‘u (see note 71). The Ssi-k‘u 
Catalogue (ed. Ta-tung shu-chii 17.6a; ed. Comm. Press 346) says that Lina Méng- 
ch‘u, T. Chih-ch‘éng #E JK, was a native of Wu-ch‘éng ES¥e in Chekiang. That 
catalogue may be trusted in the present instance; the fact is, the tz% Chih-ch‘éng 
(Tardy Consummation) is a fitting exegesis of the ming Méng-ch‘u (Confused Be- 
ginning). (As Yen Chih-t‘ui BAZ HE says, URE .) I am inclined to believe 
Chih-ch‘uan to be a mistake of the copyist, who perhaps was misled by the occurrence 
of Ko in the sentence (Ko Hung, the alchemist, had Chih-ch‘uan as his tzi) . 

8° Cf. Yen Té-hui, op. cit. 7.16b-28b for Mao Chin (see note 56 above) and his 
Chi-ku-ko. 

ss AC RSET — PO th Ba AC TAREE ET AK NAC BT IAS 
Ir] . In translating this bad sentence I have read {t,%l) for fr | and transposed the 
second 47 mx. making the two characters introduce the final clause: thus, .. . 
JER ENA SS A — PBT RRL BIAIA.. The sentence may also be trans- 
lated: “Sung editions of canonical books of both the Buddhist Tripitaka and the 
Taoist Canon are in format either extremely long or extremely broad; there is another 
variety (of these books), different in format from these editions.” In the second 
translation 55 —#i is read | #f | |. In either case the repetition of 477K, 
whether in the original construction or in the emended one as suggested by me, is 
intolerable. 

°4There is hardly a doubt that our author here means the Shu edition of the 
Five-Dynasties period. Earlier, however (see note 58), he mentions the Shu edition 
as a Sung edition. See also note 49. 

8°T have failed to locate a Pai-t‘ung FR HE in the usual catalogues. Perhaps the 
title is a mistake for Pai-ch‘éng | FE, for which cf. the catalogue of the Ts‘ung-shu 
chi-ch‘éng (published by Commercial Press) 16. 

8° For FB Ay: and Fy JI| 248% cf. the T's‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng Catalogue 13 and 2. 

me Hi Ew E. Cf. op. cit. 17; and see notes 75 and 80. 

88The Ko-chih ts‘ung-shu was not considered worth adopting in the Ts‘ung-shu 
chi-ch‘éng; see notes 76 and 80. 

8° For RRS and FREE cf. the Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng Catalogue 18 
and 20. 

The I-chien-chih RE (also called I-chien chih-chih | | HH) by Hune Mai 
ESB 1123-1202, is not a ts‘ung-shu but a collection of strange tales; cf. Ssd-k‘u 
Catalogue 142 (ed. Comm. Press 2958). 

om ERE Wy. This is a mistake for Ch‘iu-ling hsiieh-shan Fr | | C&R cannot 
be called a mistake; for our author or the printer of his book probably altered hr. to 
E} to avoid the tabooed given name of Confucius), also called Po-ling hsiich-shan 
Bi | | |; ef. the Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng Catalogue 7. On the other hand, it is also 
possible that our author meant I-lin hsiieh-shan BRPKAB I] (cf. the Kiangsu Cate- 
logue 21.18a). 

91 EPG +-/)\Bt. This must refer to the Ku-shih wén-fang hsiao-shuo FREG 
XCF ANB. reprinted photolithographically by Commercial Press. The book is also 
known as Yang-shan Ku-shih wén-fang PIN] | | as (cf. the Ts‘ung-shu chi- 
ch‘éng Catalogue 3). Ku here stands for Ku Yiian-ch‘ing Ac (see note 128). 

I have failed to locate or identify the BR YG +R). 

The =H My most probably is identical with the Huang-ming po-chia hsiao-shuo 
HR printed in 1911 at the Kuo-hsiieh fu-lun she, Shanghai. 
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is aoe See KES. For these three collectanea cf. HuMMEL, Eminent 


Chinese . .., pp. 816a, 740b, 838b. Cf. the Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng Catalogue 24 for 
the second-named book. 

oe PRB H—% $e. The complete and correct title is Han-Wei liu-ch‘ao i-po-san- 
chia chi | | FXHH—4E | | | (cf. Ssti-k‘u Catalogue 189, ed. Comm. Press 4213); the 
book was reissued in Kuang-hsii 5 (1879). 

o« Fae AE SBE. Cf. the Ssi-k‘u Catalogue 196 (ed. Comm. Press 4834), s.v. | | 


‘es homeelling to the Ssii-k‘u Catalogue 192 s.v. BFR RARE (ed. Comm. Press 4284), 
the Fén-leit T‘ang-shih Ape At was compiled by Cuao Méng-chien tH ee , a 
cousin of Cao Méng-fu | | Jf (cf. op. cit. 164, s.v. ¥# RE ICR, ed. Comm. Press 
3417). Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien must actually have possessed a copy of the book ascribed to 
Cuao Méng-fu; his catalogue 14a records “a MS. copy traced from a Sung (sic) copy of 
the Fén-lei T‘ang-shih by Cuao Tzit-ang (i.e., Méng-fu) in 100 ch. At the end of 
each chiian there is a colophon by Yeu Shih-chiin (see note 12).” If CuHao Méng-fu 
was actually the compiler, he must have worked hard before he joined the Yiian 
service. I think our author is here mistaken in pinning the authorship on Cao 
Méng-fu. 

6 Fy Re Sie. The correct title is T‘ang-shih po-ming-chia ch‘iian-chi | || 4% | & 
$£ (Toh6 bunka gakuin Catalogue 253a); it was compiled by Hst Ch‘i-yii RCS 
and published in K‘ang-hsi 41 (1702). 

7 RIC A Pb A, REZ AGIA Th EEL. In my translation I read YA as 
YUE and delete 7%. Otherwise I do not see how one can squeeze a meaning out 
of this mad sentence. For MS. copies of Sung and Yiian dates which our author did 
actually come across, cf. the catalogue of his library, Shang-shan-t‘ang shu-mu. 

Cau Ts‘unli FeFFFE, 7. Hsing-fu PEFA, 1444-1513. Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, 
op. cit. 2.35a. 

°° Cutten Ku $8 9%, T. Shu-pao AFF, 1508-1572. Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 
3.4a; Yeu Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua*® 10.17a. 

169 Cy‘ten Yiin-chih #89034, T. Kung-fu SH. Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 
l.c. Cutane Liang-fu (op. cit. 306) lists a Cu‘ten Yiin-chih born in 1481; this one 
must be another person, not the son of Ca‘ten Ku. 

191 Courtesy name for Cx‘1EN Ch‘ien-i BS AR ae. 1582-1664 (see my “ Bookman’s 
Decalogue,” notes 74 and 85), whose hao was Mu-chai POPE 

192 Tn 1650; see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” note 136. 

103 Wy K‘uan 5B, H. P‘ao-an #1 Fhe, canonized as Wén-ting RE, 1435-1504, 
was a native of Soochow. Cf. YexH Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.31a; Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 
10.138a. 

104 Tiu Ch‘ien PS , T. Ta-chung Ks, a native of Soochow, flourished during 
the Chéng-té period (1506-1521); cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘h op. cit. 2.53a-b. 

Wy Hsiu Jeli, 7. Fang-shan FyI{lf, also of Soochow, flourished during the 
Chia-ching period (1522-1566); cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.31b, Yen Té-hui, op. 
cit. 10.17b. 

196 T have failed to locate a Sun Hsiu Fill in all the available Ming biographies 
(including the index to them published as Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological 
Index Series, No. 24). As the three preceding men are all of Soochow, this “Sun 
Hsiu” must also be a Soochow man. Perhaps the name is a mistake for Sun Lou 
KE of Soochow, chii-jén of Chia-ching ping-wu (1546); cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 
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3.18a. _The mistake, if this is one, must have been occasioned by the fact that it 
immediately follows the name “ Wu Hsiu.” But Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien actually possessed 
two MS. copies once owned by Sun Hsiu (ef. his catalogue 17a). 

107 Wana Shih-chén = tt Hi, T. Yiian-mei Je, 1526-1590; see my “ Bookman’s 
Decalogue,” notes 85 and 107. Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.16b. 

208 Yeu Shéng HE HE, canonized as Wén-chuang SHE, 1420-1474 (see my Book- 
man’s Decalogue,” note 143). Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.25b. 

1° Referring to CHEN Ti iS oe 1541-1617, a native of Lien-chiang HVT. (Fukien) ; 
ef. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.52b. 

110 Hstanc Yiian-pien; see note 64. Cf. Yea Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.33b. 

111. Cyao Ch‘i-mei WHS, T. Hsiian-tu KE (see infra), H. Ch‘ing-ch‘ang tao- 
jén bi mel AA, 1563-1624, eldest son of Cuao Yung-hsien (see my “ Bookman’s 
Decalogue,” note 112). As for the man’s tzi Hsiian-tu, I owe it to Kune Li-pén, 
Yen-t'ing yung-huai 34b BRILA WBE (ed. BE ply HZ) ); Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, 
op. cit. 3.37b-39a has Yiian-tu JCF, because % was the first character of the 
emperor Ch‘ien-lung’s given name; Cutanc Liang-fu 326 has Yiian-ch‘ing TU BE, which 
is a downright error. 

112°Yen Shu-lien HE ASAE (also written Be). T. Shih-chiian Ae, a native of 
Tung-t‘ing Ye) Be. We do not know when he lived, but can safely assume him to be 
a contemporary of Hgi Ch‘ien-hsiieh Pre B (1631-1694), who wrote a vague 
biography of him; according to Hsi, Yeu died at the age of 67 (cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 
op. cit. 4.20a). CuHtanc Liang-fu 397 does not give any dates but records his birth 
and death as having occurred during the Ch‘ing dynasty; we must correct CHIANG’s 
account by saying that Yeu Shu-lien was born in the Ming dynasty. 

18 Wane Ch'ung #8, 7. Lii-chi FF and Lii-jén | (2, H. Ya-i shan-jén HEH 
tly A, 1494-1533, a Soochow man. Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.54b. 

114 Win Chéng-ming 3c AR, 1470-1559, held the post of a Tai-chao i B in the 
Han-lin Academy (cf. *Ming shih 78, 287.2a). Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.46a. 

5Tu Shih-tao eB was a contemporary of WéN Chéng-ming, under whom 
he studied painting (cf. *Ming shih ibid. 3b). Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.3b. 

“1° Hsi Lin BERK, T. Tzi-jen -{, H. Chiu-féng tao-jéen JLB A, was given 
the sobriquet Jan-hsien ill (Bearded Immortal) by his contemporaries. Jan-wéng | 
B. like Mu-wéng (see note 101), is a courtesy name. He must have lived during 
the Chéng-té period, 1506-1521. (Cutana Liang-fu 300 puts his death in 1449.) I have 
derived the above information from YeH Ch‘ang-ch‘ih op. cit. 2.51a. 

“7CnHu Yiin-ming WLICAH, 1460-1526, once held the post of T‘ung-p‘an sf 43) 
of the Southern Capital (Nanking). Cf. *Ming shih 286.16a. 

418 Shin Chou Y)a), H. Shih-t‘ien 44 AA, 1427-1509. Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. 
cit. 2.28b. 

11° The name Wang Chih =F.4Q does not occur in Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih’s work; appar- 
ently WANG was not a well-known bibliophile. The name, however, is indexed in the 
Combined Indices to Eighty-Nine Collections of Ming Dynasty Biographies (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute), p. 55a. 

120 Wane Chih-téng -- BPE, 1535-1612. Cf. *Ming shih 28.4a. He is not mentioned 
by Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih. 

221 Sua Chien 529%, 1434-1496. Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit, 2.29b. 

122 Hsinc Shén FS28, 7. Li-wén RB 3C, a friend of Win Chéng-ming (see note 
114); cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.28a-b. 
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123, Yana I #43, T. Méng-yii 387, chin-shih of Chia-ching 8 (1526). Cf. Yea 
Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.60b. 

124 Yana Hsiin-chi BIAS. 1456-1544. Cf. Yeux Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.36a. 

125 Ping Nien 924F., 1505-1566. Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.55a. 

126T e., Cu‘in Chi-ju; see note 75. 

27101 Jih-hua 4= A HE, 1565-1635. Cf. *Ming shih 288.14b. 

28 Ku Yiian-ch‘ing RCE, T. Ta-yu KA, a native of Soochow, was a con- 
temporary of Wana Chih-téng (see note 120); ef. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.56a. 
See also note 91. 

2°Ty Mu APE, 1458-1525 (or 1459-1525 according to Fina Hsien-shu #§5¢%8 
in the Fu-jen hsiieh-chih 11.207). Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.40a. 

120 Yi; Chén-mu 4 FLAK, 1331-1401. Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 1.59a. 

131 T_e., Tuna Ch‘i-ch‘ang; see note 65. 

2 Cuao Huan-kuang tH EE. T. Fan-fu PU, died in 1625. Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang- 
ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.55b. 

133 Wen Ping 3CHZ, H. San-ch‘iao =H, 1498-1573 (see my “ Bookman’s Deca- 
logue,” note 148). Cf. YeH Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.46a. Win P‘éng was a son of 
Wen Chéng-ming (note 114). 

184 Referring to SHiN Chieh-fu ve Gi. 1533-1601 (died in Wan-li hsin-ch‘ou, 
aetat. 69). Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.30a. 

18° Pan Chitin ie &, 1506-1585 (cf. Wu Kuang-ch‘ing in HJAS 7.246). Cf. Yeu 
Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 2.63a. 

126 T have failed to identify this “ Wu” 3&, who also must be a Ningpo man. 

187 Referring to Catao Hung AE Wr 1540-1620. 

188 Sang Yiieh S& $b, 1447-1503; cf. *Ming shih 286.17a. Not recorded in Yeu 
Ch‘ang-ch‘ih. 

99 Sun Ai $43, T. Shih-chieh EG, H. Hsi-ch‘uan-wéng INS, a native of 
Soochow; as one of his grandsons passed the chii-jén examination in Wan-li ping-wu 
(1606), he must have lived sometime in the sixteenth century. Cf. YeH Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, 
op. cit. 8.11b. 

40Fine Shu W527, T. I-ts‘ang EF. 1593-?, a native of Soochow; cf. YEH 
Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.77a and Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 10.13b and 18b. 

141 Finc Pan YSHE, 7. Ting-yiian FES 1614-1671, one of Fine Shu’s younger 
brothers. 

442 Mao Chin 3%, 7. Tzii-chin FF. 1599-1659; see my “ Bookman’s Decalogue,” 
notes 17 and 25. Cf. YexH Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 3.68b and Yeu Té-hui, op. cit. 7. 
16b-27b. 

48-Ma Hung-tao BEES. T. Jén-po Mp. a native of Soochow; his poems on 
chrysanthemums, Ts‘ai-chii tsa-yung HE 3K, are collected in the Ch‘iin-fang 
ch'ing-wan FEAF RR He of Li Yi BHA published by Mao Chin. He must be a late 
Ming man. 

“4Ty Ttien BEAGHL, 7. Ch‘ih-hsien HSE, a native of Ch‘ang-shu, was father- 
in-law of Mao I (see note 146). Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 3.79b. 

145 Cu‘ten Tstng $8, T. Tsun-wang 3 FE, 1629-after 1699 (see my “ Bookman’s 
Decalogue,” note 34). Cf. YeH Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 4.7a. 

46 Mao I Be T. Fu-chi © ®, 1640-after 1710 (cf. Hummet, op. cit., p. 567a), 
was the youngest son of Mao Chin (see note 142). Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 
8.69a. 
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147 The first three books need no comment (see note 48), except that Sun Ts‘ung- 
t‘ien once possessed all of them in MS. form; cf. his catalogue 18b (Wén-yiian ying-hua, 
collated by Yeu Shih-chiin, who also inscribed a colophon), 18a (T“ai-p‘ing kuang- 
chi, also collated by Yeu Shih-chiin), 16a (T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan, a MS. copy made at 
the Nei-ko and collated by Yen Shih-chiin). He also possessed a MS. copy made in 
the Chi-ku-ko of the Veritable Records of the Ming Dynasty; cf. his catalogue 23b. 
I have failed, however, to identify his Po-kuan k‘ao-chuan AB WG. 

+48 See note 1038. 

149 See notes 105 and 106. 

15° See note 108. 

451 Tt is not certain whether this sentence should begin a new paragraph; it is at 
least not impossible to consider it as referring to Yuu Shih-chiin. The fact is that 
according to Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s own catalogue there existed a MS. copy of the Yang 
Ch‘éng-chai chi AREF IE copied and collated by Yeu Shih-chiin (cf. 8b) and a 
MS. copy by an unknown hand of the Wén-yiian ying-hua collated and inscribed 
with a colophon by Yeu Shih-chiin (see note 147). On the other hand, the catalogue 
(18b) records a MS. copy of the Chou I-kung chi FARA EE but Yeux Shih-chiin’s 
name does not appear at all; the title is there simply prefixed with ED (ancient 
MS. copy) and followed up by the comment that the book had once been in the 
possession of the Chi-ku-ko and Cu‘ten Tsun-wang. As for the San-ch‘ao pei-méng 
hui-pien =HAL i Ma. the catalogue (22b) again says that it is an “ ancient 
MS. copy ” and comments that it was the basic text of Cu‘ten Mu-chai (i.e., Cu‘1en 
Chiien-i) collated by Cao Ch‘ing-ch‘ang and Lu I-tien (i.e., Lu Ch‘ih-hsien); that 
is, YEH Shih-chiin has nothing to do with it. Finally, the Veritable Records of the 
Ming Dynasty (see note 147) is also described as an “ancient MS. copy,” formerly in 
the Chi-ku-ko collection. To sum up, out of the five books two have something, while 
three have nothing, to do with Yeu Shih-chiin. It is for this statistical reason that I 
have made a paragraph of the sentence. But as the two books exactly fit their 
description given in the sentence, it is quite possible that our author really thought 
of Yeu Shih-chiin when he wrote down this sentence, for YEH Shih-chiin’s MS. copies 
of the three other books may be in some other collections; their non-existence in Sun 
Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s library does not imply that Yeu Shih-chiin did not copy them. 

°2'Yen Chén-ch‘ing FAIA, 709-785. 

68 Liu Kung-ch‘iian PZ HE, 778-865. 

154 Qu-vane Hsiin BSR) , 557-641. 

nee BRIPRAA fe (The Pén-ts‘ao of our Sung dynasty with five- 
colored illustrations). This must be identical with the Huang-Sung wu-ts‘ai pén-ts‘ao 
t‘u-shih chu-i recorded in Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s catalogue 26b. 

156 Neither of these two books is recorded in Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s catalogue. For the 
various illustrated Lieh-nii-chuan cf. Yen Té-hui, op. cit. 10.18a. 

157 Because they were then in Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s library. The Hsiang-lien-chi Ate 
4 is recorded in his catalogue 23a, Lu-pu-t‘u 53] ft fal on 17b, Ying-tsao fa-shth 
BSE teh and Ying-tsao chéng-shih on 22b. 

88. Cf Lun-yii, Lecce 216,257, 344 for fj and 195, 201 for HA. 

159 Cf. Shu, Lecce 182. I have added these two notes to show that our author 
was more than a book-collector; in fact, he must have had some familiarity with 
the Classics. 
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we have caught Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien in his most careless moment; for translated literally, 
the sentence would mean the very opposite of what he intends to mean. Logically 
and grammatically, we ought to expect A\f#84A xe instead of AMY | |. It seems 
that our author either forgot the fact that he had started the sentence with JE or, 
having begun the second clause with 7} fl], found two negations in close conjunction 
intolerable and altered the original construction ASHE to Fi FY , still leaving the 
telltale JE untouched. In order to do justice to M1ao Ch‘iian-sun’s claims (see my 
“Introduction,” ad fin.) I have consulted his edition, too; it is no better. 

*°1 Here our author varies the phrases he used in the above (see n. 158). 

182 For the “butterfly binding,” cf. Yeu Té-hui’s Ts‘ang-shu shih-yo (“ Bookman’s 
Decalogue”) ch. 3; the ts‘é or album binding must be identical with what Yeu calls 
“ back-wrap binding” (cf. ibid.). I am not sure what the “Sung binding ” means. 

1°38 Yeu Té-hui, op. cit., loc. cit., strongly opposes the practice of pao-chio 1, #4. 

*°4 The book, minus the two covers, is first bound with a paper spill, after which it 
is bound, plus the covers, with silken string. Cf. Yeu Té-hui, op. cit., loc. cit. 

1° The purpose being to inscribe the bottom edge (shu-kén) with the title, etc., of 
the book. Cf. the seventh item. 

eee take Ya 7k here as in the expression Take. “pure, genuine, unadulterated 
goods.” 

*°7 For T‘éng-hsin-t‘ang paper and other varieties of paper, cf. T‘u Lung (Ming dyn.), 
K‘ao-p‘an yii-shih 29a-18b (ed. Lung-wei pi-shu), FEE BARES Hv Yiin-yii, 
Chih-shuo, §A#B=E, AEB (published in 1923 in his P‘u-hsiieh-chai ts‘ung-kian PE 2B 
Hit Se Fl) ; Sun Yii-hsiu, Chung-kuo tiao-pan yiian-liu-k‘ao 52-61, FRE, +P BO BE 
PrVRTEF (ed. 1933). 

198 See note 145. 

169 See note 146. 

17° Cf. Hu Yiin-yii, op. cit. 7b. 

171 See note 176. 

172 Cf. Yen Té-hui, op. cit., loc. cit. 

178 See note 41. 

174 Cu‘EN Ti (see note 109). His catalogue Shih-shan-t‘ang ts‘ang-shu mu-lu TES 
* || | | is in the Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu; for a description of it, ef. NaGAzAwA 
Kikuya, Shina shoseki kaidai Sete tii, WS BRS BRT HR 
(Tokyo, 1940) 163. 

*78 The Ching-chi-k‘ao of the Wén-hsiian t‘ung-k‘ao quotes a large number of prefaces 
and colophons of the books recorded therein, but the current edition of Cu‘én Ti‘s 
catalogue is no more than a bare skeleton of a catalogue. 

78 The only surviving catalogue of Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s library belongs to this category. 

177T am not satisfied with this sentence. Mrao Ch‘iian-sun’s edition reads: “ Your 
book-room should be in the upper story; the lattice windows on its four sides shou!d 
be large.” (DUTj fife XX, instead of ZABLE lil, Fy FS -}>.) 

*78 This is also an unsatisfactory sentence. Mrao’s version is identical. 

= At. Perhaps referring to | 3 mentioned in *Han shu 1B.2la. Incidentally, 
the Chinese generally refer to the Tun-huang caves as Ewa) =. 

*8° T do not see why such things can keep off bookworms, unless it be that one may 
be inclined to “frequently open and inspect” the book cabinets containing them. As 
for the potency of stone, I leave the explanation to modern alchemists. The Blood 
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Ts‘ang-ching FREE (reprint of Commercial Press 1924; tag i or #8 SR Nn 
+42, Ht 299a) and in the Ch‘an-mén jih-sung jipPA Hai (ed. HIALRR 
FCs Sy Hee A Be], 1916, 150a-b). (Some years ago I came across ten copies of this 
sutra written as votive copies by ten different monks.) There is another and longer 
sutra of a similar title: #5 AE MARE (ed. FPILYIPEBE, Peking, n.d., type-set 
edition). Neither is worth translating here. Their general purpose is evidently to 
inculeate filial piety towards one’s mother. 

81 July 29-Aug. 8. 

182 See note 187. 

188 Probably the 57th year of Ch‘ien-lung, i.e., 1792. 

are 422. Referring to a book-collector who buys books merely for the sake of 
stacking them onto the bookshelves. The expression is found in a poem by Han Yii 
(cf. *Ch‘ang-li chi 7.11a): IMMER BE FG = Bh “The Marquis of Yeh had 
many books, thirty thousand rolls stacked on the shelves.” 

185 Cy‘tn Chien; see note 186. Perhaps the colophon was written in the jén-tzi 
year, in which case the date here corresponds to January 23, 1793. 

186 This CH‘EN must be identical with (CH‘EN) Ch‘ien bai ae, who wrote the pre- 
ceding colophon. According to Fina Chin-po, Kuo-ch‘ao hua-chih 10.4b, 154214, ea 
BY ik (ed. of 1831), Cu‘tn Ch‘ien was a painter of plum blossoms and a native 
of Ju-kao ane, which during the Ch‘ing dynasty belonged to T‘ung-chou si MN. 

187 Cun K‘o-ts‘ai 477) PR, T. Hsin-shan nA uy, was a grandson of Cin T‘an 
Ake, the founder of the Wén-jui-lou WHE library. Cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. 
cit. 5.2b-8b. 

188 Ho Yiian-hsi {PJ 30%, T. Méng-hua pe 1766-1829; cf. Hummet, op. cit., 
p. 36a, Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, op. cit. 6.4b. 

8° One copy of the Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao in the Kiangsu library, a MS. copy, is bound 
together with the Wén-jui-louw shu-mu (cf. Kiangsu Catalogue 17.32b). For the just- 
mentioned catalogue cf. Kiangsu Catalogue 17.17a and Nacazawa (see note 74) .176; 
it is published in the Tu-hua-chai ts‘ung-shu a ee Es CE 

199 See my “Introduction” to this translation. 

are G5 FZ . In opposition to the usual $-$RPKRIZ (“My sons and grandsons, 
preserve it”) or | | 3k4#& (“My sons and grandsons, preserve it for ever”), etc. 
Cf. Yeu Té-hui, Yu-i chih-yen 3b WBS (ed. Aa ATER. 2nd edition). 

192 Cf. *K‘ung-tzti chia-yii 2.18b: “Once the king of Ch‘u went out [hunting], and 
lost his bow. His attendants asked to be allowed to search for it. The king stopped 
them, saying, ‘The king of Ch‘u has lost his bow, but it will be a Ch‘u man who 
will find it. Why then must we look for it?’ Hearing of this, Confucius [exclaimed], 
‘What a pity that he was not great[-hearted]. Why didn’t he simply say, “A man 
lost his bow and another man will find it?” Why must he insist on [adding the 
word] Ch‘u?’” 
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When the “ black ships ” of Commodore Perry dropped anchor 
in Tokyé Bay in July, 1853, they signalized the close of a distinct 
era in Japanese history. The unequivocating insistence of the 
United States government upon the opening of formal relations 
with the Japanese nation heralded the collapse of an official policy 
of isolation which had been in effect for over two hundred years. 
Temporize as it would at the outset, the Tokugawa Shogunate 
soon arrived at the distasteful conclusion that concessions had 
to be made to the truculent foreigners and that the traditional 
policy of seclusion had to be abandoned. 

The forsaking of a time-tested policy, which in very large 
measure had made possible the long duration of Tokugawa rule, 
by no means signified complete and abject surrender to the obnox- 
ious “ barbarians.” The move rather denoted a growing appreci- 
ation of the inevitable and a dawning realization of the necessity 
of adjusting a static national policy to the demands of a dynami- 
cally changing world. Whether considered from the viewpoint of 
the broader interests of Japan as a whole or the vested interests 
of the Tokugawa themselves, this decision, reluctantly arrived at, 
was basically sound and realistic. Yet, ironically enough, it served 
to crystallize the overwhelming internal opposition which within 
the space of a few years was to result in the overthrow of the 
Shogunate itself. 

Though courage and daring of a sort were called for in breaking 
so radically with the general policy of the past, it should be borne 
in mind that there was precedent, albeit limited, for the drastic 
step. The seclusion laws imposed during the earlier decades of 
the seventeenth century had never been adhered to absolutely and 
inflexibly. To be sure, the sporadic attempts made over the course 
of two centuries and more by the Portuguese, Russians, British, 
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and Americans to penetrate the barrier of isolationism had gener- 
ally ended in failure. But what this indicates is simply that 
external pressure for modification of the official policy had been 
futile. On the other hand, considerations of trade, defense, pres- 
tige, and even the sheer curiosity of the Japanese themselves had 
almost from the very inception of the policy led to exceptions, 
circumventions, and actual violations in the operation of the 
seclusion laws. 

That the policy of isolation was not categorical and that the 
seclusion laws were not stringently enforced is evident from a 
study of the laws themselves as well as of the activities of the 
Shogunate and a few of the stronger feudal clans. It is well known 
that when the laws excluding foreigners were promulgated, 
exception was made in the case of the Dutch who were permitted 
to maintain a factory on the small island of Deshima Hii. While 
the Dutch among Western peoples were singled out for preferen- 
tial treatment, the Chinese were allowed to continue trading 
relations with Japanese ports, and the Koreans, with the So %% 
family at Tsushima #3.' During the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, too, the Japanese were stirred to exploratory 
action in the northern islands because of the incursions of Russians 
from Siberia.’ Apart from these keyhole peeks at the outer world, 
in which the Shogunate itself directly or indirectly participated, 
the powerful Satsuma B# clan of Kyishi for long carried on 
clandestine trading relations with China via the Liu-ch‘iu Islands.’ 

Perhaps one of the most striking and least known examples of 
compromise of the official policy during the Tokugawa period 
concerns Japanese activities in the Bonin Islands. This small 
group of islands, lying about five hundred miles southeast of Edo 
in the Nampo Shotd Wit &, was from time to time the object 
of official curiosity, interest, and concern. In the closing years of 


* TakEKOosHI Yosaburo, The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of 
Japan, 3 vols. (New York, 1939), 2, p. 16. 

* Charles Nelson Sprnxs, “ The Explorations of Mamiya Rinzo,” Eastern Asia, 1, 
(1940) .17-26. 

* Wolf Harniscu, Die auswiirtige Politik Ryikyis seit dem Anfang des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts und der Einfluss des Fiirsten von Satsuma (Erlangen-Bruck, 1937) . 
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the Tokugawa Shogunate especially, when the aggressive Western 
powers started to converge upon the main islands of Japan, the 
Bonin Islands, much like the Liu-ch‘ius and Kuriles during the 
early years of the Meiji period, assumed an unusual significance 
in the light of newly emerging national defense considerations. 

At first thought, it may possibly seem strange that the Japanese 
did not become aware of the existence of the Bonin Islands until 
a comparatively late moment in history. When one considers, 
however, that the traditional orientation of the Japanese had been 
towards China to the southwest and that limited navigational 
knowledge as well as undeveloped naval architecture for long 
militated against extensive voyages on the open seas, it is not 
in the least surprising.* One may in identical fashion note the 
considerable lapse of time before the Canary and Madeira Islands, 
not to speak of the Azores, became known to the peoples of the 
Iberian Peninsula in Europe. 

According to a fanciful legend which has for many years been 
widely believed in both Japan and the Occident, the Bonin Islands 
were discovered by the feudal lord Ocasawara Sadayori /}-5t Ji 
FURM in 1593.° Actually it seems most likely that no such voyage 
of discovery ever took place and, moreover, that no such indi- 
vidual as the Ocasawara in question ever lived.® The tale of 


* Hachijo-jima in the Izu Shichi-t6 for centuries represented the end of the world 
in the eastern seas off Japan. 

°For accounts of this fascinating legend cf., inter alia, among Japanese works 
Yamapa Kiichi [J 3X—, Nanshin-saku to Ogasawara Gunto Pate FE & AWS 
#5, The Policy of Southward Advance and the Ogasawara Islands (Tékyé, 1916), 
pp. 62-63; Nakamura Michitard -PPTITABE (ed.), Nihon chiri fazoku taikei 
HAR HHEE LE KS, Encyclopaedia of Japanese Geography and Customs (Tokyé, 
1937), Vol. 2, p. 660; IsHtpasu1 Ayahiko Ateize. Kaiten kanché Kéga Gengo den 
KEE Pp 4 ye, The Life of Kéga Gengo, Captain of the Warship Kaiten 
(Tdky6, 1932), p. 54; and NaxanaMa Toichird PyAw— Ap. Nakahama Manjiré 
den HbA eK » The Life of Nakahama Manjiré (Toky6, 1936), p. 320. 

Among Western works cf., inter alia, Russell Rosertson, “The Bonin Islands,” 
Trans. of the Asiatic Society of Japan 4 (1875) .111; Charlotte Satwey, The Island 
Dependencies of Japan (London, 1918), p. 74; Lionel CHotMonpELEY, The History 
of the Bonin Islands (London, 1915), pp. 6-7; and Richard Goipscumipt, Neu-Japan 
(Berlin, 1927), p. 211. 

°A very searching criticism of this myth will be found in Yamapa, op. cit., pp. 
62-66. An inaccurate rendition of YAMADA appears in G, Granpipier, “ Une découverte 
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his alleged discovery of the islands unquestionably had its origin 
in a hoax perpetrated by scheming adventurers in the early 
eighteenth century. When the fraud was belatedly uncovered by 
a commission of inquiry, the outraged Shogunate meted out the 
direst punishment as a stern warning to those who might in the 
future attempt to deceive the government.’ 

Available evidence indicates that the Japanese first arrived 
in the Bonins in 1670 when a junk, caught in one of the terrible 
typhoons which periodically sweep the eastern seas off Japan, 
was blown far off its course and drifted to the hitherto unknown 
islands.* Upon the return of the castaways to Japan a complete 


de Tasman,” Journal des Débats 40 (1933). 903-905. Aside from Yamapa’s exposé 
of the internal inconsistencies of the legend, it has been revealed that there are no 
contemporary written records extant bearing on Ocasawara Sadayori and his alleged 
discovery. Cf., in this respect, Mombu-sh6 peut Ishin-shi MER H, The History of 
the Meiji Restoration, 6 vols. (Téky6, 1940), 2, p. 916. 

* Koji ruien ree eH » Classified Collection of Ancient Matters, Chibu Bh as 
Geographical Section, 3 vols. (Téky6, 1908), 1, p. 682-3; cf. also YamMapaA, op. cit., p. 74. 

8 Ashii-sen Munin-td hydryuki Bf JM SRE A 3 PE HE 3B Record of a Ship from 
Awa Province Drifting to the Uninhabited Islands in Isnu1 Kendé Vipin (comp.), 
Hyoryi kidan zenshii Vet Ay ak a 46, Complete Collection of the Adventures of 
Castaways, which is Vol. 22 in Zoku Teikoku bunko 3 Wr Ld SC Mili, Empire Library: 
Continued (Tédky6é, 1900), p. 27. 

While the first authentic arrival of the Japanese in the Bonin Islands may be placed 
in the year 1670, the islands were known to Europeans much earlier. It has been 
maintained by many writers that the Bonin Islands were first sighted either by Ruy 
Lopez pe ViuiaLosos or Bernardo pE LA Torre in 1543. The course of VILLALOBOS’ 
fleet which sailed from Mexico for the Philippines in late 1542 is omitted from the 
standard collection of the contemporary accounts of the expedition appearing in E. 
H. Bram and J. A. Rosertson (eds.), The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803, 55 vols. 
(Cleveland, 1903), 2, pp. 46-73. The course of the fleet across the Pacific is, however, 
indicated clearly in Ione Wricut, “ Early Spanish Voyages from America to the Far 
East,” 1527-1565,” in Greater America; Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton 
(Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1945), pp. 70-71. From this account it is clear that 
the fleet of VILLALoBos never approached within hundreds of miles of the Bonin 
Islands. While a better claim may be made for DE LA Torre, the available evidence is 
far from conclusive. For accounts of his voyage in 1548 cf. Antonio Gatvao, The 
Discoveries of the World (London, Hakluyt Society, 1862), pp. 234-236 and James 
Burney, A Chronological History of the Discoveries in the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean, 5 vols. (London, 1803), 1, pp. 238-240. 

Until further evidence is forthcoming from the logs of the Manila galleons whose 
courses on the voyages from the Philippines to America passed close to the Bonin 
Islands, the honor of their discovery must be accorded to the famous Dutch navigators, 
Matthys Quast and Abel Tasman who sighted the islands during their voyage to the 
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report of the affair was presented to the Shogunate, so exciting 
its curiosity and interest that an exploratory expedition was dis- 
patched in 1675.° During the next one hundred and seventy-five 
years, shipwrecked Japanese continued to reach the islands, while 
the Shogunate on several occasions planned further expeditions 
which for one reason or another were not carried out.’® The cus- 
tomary reports which the returned castaways presented served 
with the passage of the years gradually to increase Japanese 
knowledge of the islands."* 


north Pacific in 1639. See in this respect Paul TrLexi, Atlas zur Geschichte der 
Kartographie der Japanischen Inseln (Budapest, 1909), pp. 57-58. This work contains 
the log of the voyage in the original Dutch with accompanying German translation. 
Cf. also J. E. Heeres, “Abel Janszoon Tasman; His Life and Labours” in Abel 
Janszoon Tasman’s Journal (Amsterdam, 1898), pp. 29-30. 

During the early eighteenth century the islands were sighted on a number of 
occasions by Spanish galleons sailing the northern route to America. See E. W. 
Dautcren, Were the Hawaiian Islands Visited by the Spaniards before Their Dis- 
covery by Captain Cook in 1778?, Kunglinga Svenska Vetenskapsakademiens Hand- 
lingar, 57 (Stockholm, 1916). 111, 112, and 114. 

°Cf. Koji ruien, Chibu, 1.682; YamapA, op. cit., p. 72. A good account of the 
expedition will also be found in Tanase Taichi Ask—. Bakumatsu gaikddan 
FHKE RR, An Account of the Diplomatic Activities of Japan during the Last 
Years of the Tokugawa Shogunate (Toky6, 1898), p. 190. 

The oft-quoted account appearing in Engelbert Karmprer, The History of Japan, 
3 vols. (Glasgow, 1906), 1, p. 118, obviously confuses the official expedition with the 
earlier voyage. While dating the event in 1675, the year of the Shogun’s expedition, 
Kaemprer speaks of castaways reaching the islands rather than of explorers dispatched 
by the government. 

1° For a detailed study of the arrival of Japanese castaways in the Bonin Islands 
from the seventeenth century on, cf. InamMura Hiromoto Fae JAZ, “ Ogasawara- 
jima ni okeru shiseki oyobi enkaku ” DNB IR SERRE, “The 
Ogasawara Islands: Historical Relics and History,” Rekishi chiri FRE 52 HDPE His- 
torical Geography 48 (1926) .231-238, 458-468. 

*1 In these reports the castaways usually recounted the circumstances concerning their 
arrival in the islands, their observations on the geography, geology, flora, fauna, and 
climate, their mode of life in the islands, and the method by which a return to the 
home country was effected. For typical reports cf. Ashi-sen Munin-t6 hydryiki, pp. 
27-33, which is the report presented by the castaways in 1670; and Enshii-sen Munin- 
t6 monogatari 3a FHS ae Xn Bw. Account of a Vessel from Tétémi Province 
in the Uninhabited Islands, in Hydryi kidan zenshi, pp. 71-90, the tale of castaways 
who returned to Japan in 1739 after spending twenty-one years in the Bonins. Cf. 
also Munin-té danwa 4nt \ ES RAR, Talks about the Uninhabited Islands, in Hydryi 
kidan zenshi, pp. 317-356, and Munin-té hydryi kuchigaki fe ES Ee nes. Depo- 
sitions of Castaways on the Uninhabited Islands in Hydryi kidan zenshi, pp. 367-370. 
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In 1785 the distinguished scholar and student of “ Dutch learn- 
ing,” Hayasut Shihei #-*F, who was attempting to persuade 
the Shogunate to strengthen the outlying defenses of the nation, 
wrote his famous work Sangoku tstiran zusetsu = Be mse 
In it he revived the legend of Ocasawara Sadayori, including it 
in an account of the Bonin Islands which formed a supplement 
to the book. Because of his arrogance and outspoken criticism 
of the government, Hayasui soon felt the heavy hand of the 
Shogunate. Although copies of his work were ordered confiscated 
and the printing blocks destroyed, the book was surreptitiously 
circulated in the following years. 

A copy of Hayasui’s work came into the possession of Isaac 
Tirsincu, the scholarly superintendent of the Dutch factory at 
Deshima, who brought it with him upon his return to Europe in 
1806.%% After TrtstncH’s death the book was acquired by the 
scholar Abel Remusat, who attempted to make use of the material 
on the Bonin Islands in an article published in 1817.** Nine years 
later Julius Kiaprotu, Remusat’s foremost European rival in 
the field of Oriental scholarship, made a complete translation of 
the section on the Bonin Islands in Hayasnt’s book.’ Largely 


12 Sangoku tsiiran zusetsu (Edo, 1786). 

18 F, P. von Sresoip, Geographical and Ethnographical Elucidations to the Dis- 
coveries of Maerten Gerrits Vries (Amsterdam, 1859), p. 4; Richard Hitpretu, Japan 
as It Was and Is (Boston, 1855), pp. 424-425. 

*4Von SIEBOLD, op. cit., p. 5. The article itself contains many inaccuracies, which 
were perhaps inevitable since REmusat knew very little if any Japanese. Cf. Abel 
Rémusat, “ Description d’un groupe d’iles peu connues,” Journal des Savans (July, 
1817) 387-396. This article is reprinted with minor textual changes in Abel Rémusat, 
Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, 2 vols. (Paris, 1829), 1, pp. 153-170. 

Perhaps the most interesting error made by Rémusat was in his transcription of the 
two Chinese characters used by the Japanese to indicate the name of the islands. 
These two characters (SEA), meaning in Japanese “devoid of men” or “ unin- 
habited,” are pronounced “ mu-nin ” or “ bu-nin.” Rémusat transcribed them as “ bo- 
nin,” and as a result the islands have been known as the Bonin Islands to this day. 
It should of course be noted that the names Ogasawara-jima and Ogasawara-Gunt6, 
as the islands are known today to the Japanese, are later inventions in honor of the 
alleged discoverer. , 

*5 Julius Kuaprotu (trans.), Mémoires rélatifs a Asie, 3 vols. (Paris, 1824-1828) 2, 
pp. 190-197. Cf. also: Julius Kiaprotru (trans.), San Kokf Tsou Ran To Sets, ou 
Apercu Général des Trois Royaumes (Paris, 1832), for a translation of the entire book. 
Kuaprotu’s transcription of the Japanese title is not entirely correct; “To Sets” 
should read in the orthography employed “Zou Sets ” ( fal Be) - 
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then through the instrumentality of Remusat and Kiaprors the 
legend of Ogasawara Sadayori was introduced to the West, where 
it has been accepted with little question to this’ very day. 

With the intensification of maritime activities on the part of 
Western powers in the Pacific during the early nineteenth century, 
the Bonin Islands became increasingly familiar to sailors and 
cartographers. In 1824 the islands were “rediscovered” by the 
American whaling captain, James J. Corrin, of Nantucket, Massa- 
chusetts; and in 1827 the English explorer Frederick William 
Beecuey formally took possession of them in the name of the 
British crown."® In the following year the Russian explorer Fedor 
Lurker visited the islands in the course of his well-known voyage 
to the Pacific and was greatly chagrined to learn that he had 
been preceded by Captain Brrcury." 

The attractive reports on the Bonin Islands which were shortly 
thereafter circulated in Hawaii did not fail to appeal to the interest 
and imagination of some adventurous souls. In May, 1830, a 
colonization expedition composed of five white men and about 
fifteen Hawaiian men and women set sail from Honolulu in an 
American schooner.'® The settlement which they founded at Port 
Lloyd in the Bonin Islands grew very slowly during the following 
years, constantly afflicted by the depredations of lawless Western 


1° For Corrin’s visit cf. Edmund Fanninc, Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Seas, 1792-1832 (Salem, 1924), p. 319. This is a reprint of Fannine’s work originally 
entitled Voyages Round the World (New York, 1833). Cf. also J. N. Reynoxps, 
“Report on Islands Discovered by Whalers in the Pacific, “House Exec. Doc., 23 
Cong., 2 sess., No. 105 (Jan. 27, 1835), p. 17. For the British annexation cf. Frederick 
W. Beecuey, Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific, 2 vols., (London, 1831), 2, p. 516. 

17 Frédéric LutKe, Voyage autour du monde, 8 vols., trans. by F. Boyé (Paris, 1835- 
1836), 2, p. 150 ff. It has sometimes been asserted that Litke annexed the islands on 
behalf of the Tsar but there seems to be no valid basis for this. The Russian explorer 
makes no such claim in his journal. He was well aware of Capt. Beecury’s action and 
consequently his activities were devoted solely to a scientific investigation of the 
islands. Cf. also N. Nozrxov, Russian Voyages around the World (London, 1945) and 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., The Pacific: Russian Scientific Investigations 
(Leningrad, 1926), both of which refer in passim to LirxKe’s Pacific voyage but make 
no claim of annexation. 

18 For the launching of the colonization expedition cf. Alexander Srmpson, The 
Sandwich Islands (London, 1843), Appendix (no pagination) and T. H. James, The 
Sandwich and Bonin Islands (London, 1832), Vol. 9, Appendix No. 1 (no pagination) . 
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seamen. Nevertheless, it soon developed into an important port 
of call, especially for the whalers which had few other sources 
of fresh supplies in the western Pacific. 

When Commodore Perry arrived in Far Eastern waters in 1853 
preparatory to visiting Japan, his instructions as well as his per- 
sonal doubts regarding the probable success of his diplomatic 
mission led him to investigate the Liu-ch‘iu and Bonin Islands 
as alternative sites for American coaling stations in the western 
Pacific.’ At Port Lloyd he found an enthusiastic assistant for 
his schemes in Nathaniel Savory, a native of Massachusetts and 
one of the original pioneers in the islands. The firm opposition 
of the British government as well as his own success in his diplo- 
matic venture with the Japanese, however, forestalled Prrry’s 
designs for the Bonin Islands, though he continued to advocate 
their exploitation and development upon his return to the United 
States.” 

In his negotiations with the Shégun’s government, Commodore 
Perry had been very careful to omit all reference to his activities 
in the Bonin Islands. While he was perfectly well aware that the 
Japanese had potential claims to sovereignty over the islands, he 
preferred to use this information only in his exchanges with the 
representatives of the British government. Much of Japan’s in- 
formation concerning the islands was obsolete, but the Shogunate 
was not wholly ignorant of the state of affairs prevailing there. 
Though rather meager at first, its knowledge was gradually sup- 
plemented to the point where the Shogunate could no longer 
remain disinterested and inactive. 

Still fresh in the minds of a number of shogunal government 
officials was the stormy episode of the late Tempé era (KH, 1830- 
1843) , when the question of national defenses had come to a head. 
About 1838, a group of Japanese students of “ Dutch learning ” 
proposed to secure government permission to colonize the Bonin 
Islands. Unfortunately for the success of this plan such students 


*°“ Correspondence Relative to the Naval Expedition to Japan,” Senate Exec. 
Doc., 33 Cong., 2 sess., no. 34 (Jan. 31, 1855), pp. 12, 30. 

*° Cf. the brochure M. C. Perry, The Enlargement of Geographical Science (New 
York, 1856). 
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were under heavy attack from many quarters, principally because 
of their vehement denunciations of the state of national defenses. 
One of the group was induced to betray his comrades, maintaining 
that the colonization scheme was merely a ruse to open relations 
with the detested foreigners. This serious charge, coupled with 
the publication of several inflammatory works, led to the downfall 
or death of many prominent scholars and the abandonment of the 
projected enterprise.” 

About the same time, the Shogunate discovered the existence 
of the foreign colony at Port Lloyd. Late in 1840 a disabled junk 
drifted to the islands, where it was wrecked.** The survivors were 
hospitably received by the settlers, who helped repair the vessel 
and gratuitously provided supplies for the return trip to Japan. 
When the Shogunate received the customary report from the cast- 
aways, it was little perturbed by the news of a foreign colony at 
the very door of the nation. The islands were simply marked off 
as being “ beyond the domain of the empire.” *° 

Following the successful negotiation of the treaty between the 
United States and Japan many ships which had stopped off at 
Port Lloyd put in at newly opened Shimoda FH) and Hakodate 
Hf. From conversations with the crews of these ships the alert 
officials of the Shogunate gradually acquired additional informa- 
tion on the colony.** Since the modified policy of seclusion de- 
manded a greater interest in the peripheral areas of Japan 
especially, the Shogunate became more and more concerned. 
Accordingly, in 1859, NakaHAaMA Manjiré ‘PBK, who was 
then engaged in the development of a Japanese whaling industry 
in Hokkaid6, was dispatched to cruise about the Bonin Islands.” 


*1D. C. Greene, “ Osada’s Life of Takano Nagahide,” Trans. of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, 41, (1913) .434; Takano Choun eee Takano Nagahide den fe EF fe 
FIG, The Life of Takano Nagahide (Téky6, 1928), pp. 344 ff.; TANABE, op. cit., p. 190. 

°° INAMURA, op. cit. 236. For an account of a subsequent visit by castaways to the 
islands not recorded in InamMura, cf. F. L. Hawks, Narrative of the Expedition of the 
American Squadron to the China Seas «and Japan, 3 vols. (Washington, 1856), I, p. 199. 

°3 TapoHasH! Kiyoshi FA RABY. “ Ogasawara Shoté no kaishi,” PERKS 
7) JE) Kc, “The Recovery of the Bonin Islands,” Rekishi chiri 39 (May, 1922) .15. 

°* TANABE, op. cit., p. 192. 

°° NAKAHAMA, op. cit., p. 257. 
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It was not, however, until the first Japanese embassy to the 
United States returned in November, 1860, that the Tokugawa 
Shogunate became thoroughly alarmed. While on the mission of 
good will to America the members of the embassy had not spent 
all their time marveling at the wonders of Western civilization. 
Much effort had been expended to discover the motives prompting 
the dispatch of the Perry mission to Japan.** What they learned 
was supplemented by a careful study of Prrry’s official journal 
of the expedition, several copies of which were presented to the 
Japanese government by President BucHAaNnaNn. The Commodore’s 
detailed account of his activities in the Bonin Islands as well as 
his suggestions for their disposition were sufficient to impress upon 
the Shogunate the urgent need for positive action.” 

After careful discussion the shogunal authorities finally decided 
to send an official expedition to the Bonins preparatory to coloni- 
zation activity. For fully eight months officials scurried about 
trying to find the proper ship for the epochal voyage. Only a 
warship was deemed appropriate for the momentous occasion and 
the few vessels of this type that were to be found in the Shdgun’s 
navy were in lamentable condition. Most of them were under- 
going extensive repairs and there seemed to be little prospect 
that any of the desired ships would be fit to put to sea for some 
time. 

In view of this predicament suggestions were made that a war- 
ship be rented from the Dutch government.” Since the Shégun’s 
navy was reasonably familiar only with warships of Dutch design, 
it was to the Hollanders that the embarrassed Japanese had to 
look for assistance. The Dutch consul at Kanagawa was, accord- 
ingly, sounded out. Although as representative of his nation’s 
business interests he was willing to sell a warship, he absolutely 
refused to rent one. Moreover, since a ship could not be delivered 


°° Mombu-shé, op. cit., 2, pp. 917-918; TABOHASHI, op. cit. 15-16. 

*7 The following remark by Commodore Perry appearing in the official journal of 
the expedition, which may be taken as typical, could not but alarm the Japanese. 

“My plan is to establish a colony at Port Lloyd, Peel Island, the principal of the 
Bonin group, leaving the question of sovereignty to be discussed hereafter.” Francis 
L. Hawks (ed.), op. cit., 1, p. 218. 

°8 TABOHASHI, op. cit. 17. 
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from Europe in less than four or five months and the Japanese 
were anxious to proceed with their project, it was decided not to 
buy a new vessel. Fortunately for the plans of the Shogunate the 
dilemma was solved when repairs on the Kanrin Maru Ji 3t 
were unexpectedly completed. This ship was considered especially 
suited for the projected mission, having already carried out two 
successful Pacific crossings with a Japanese crew.” 

In October, 1861, the leadership of the expedition was entrusted 
to Mizuno Chikugo no Kami Tadanori FRR FFE. After 
careful consideration of the many problems involved, Mizuno 
came to the conclusion that the needed colonists could most 
advantageously be recruited at Hachijé-jima /\2th in the Izu 
Islands, he reported, would not only simplify the transportation 
problem but would considerably. reduce expenses.*° Having ob- 
tained approval for his plan of action, Mizuno proceeded to 
Hachijo-jima, where he established a base of operations. A 
thorough investigation was made of the material resources of 
the island and recruiting of colonists was initiated among the 
local inhabitants.*? An attempt was made to determine whether 
any of the island’s fishermen had recently visited the Bonin 
Islands, but, as might perhaps have been expected, no information 
was forthcoming on the matter. 

While Mizuno was thus engaged on Hachij6-jima, the Sho- 
gunate was greatly troubled by the possible reaction of the foreign 
diplomatic corps to the projected expedition. Since there were a 
number of foreign subjects residing there and, moreover, inasmuch 
as both Great Britain and the United States were known to have 
claims to sovereignty over the islands, some opposition to the 
Japanese venture was anticipated. It was with these anxieties in 


°°Cf. Fuxuzawa Yukichi, The Autobiography of Fuluzawa Yukichi. Trans. by 
Eiichi Kryooxa (Tédkyé, 1934), p. 112 ff.; and Orro Toshio KAR, Bakumatsu 
heisei kaikaku-shi aK loc i, The Reform of the Military System during the 
Closing Years of the Tokugawa Shogunate (Tokyé, 1939), p. 149 ff. 

°° Koji ruien, Chibu, 1, p. 685. 

31 Oxapa Fumio [ij FA eH, “ Bunkyi gannen Ogasawara-jima kaitaku to Hachijé- 
jima ” BED TCE SE et ES BAG L AE » “The Colonization of the Bonin 


Islands in 1861 and Hachijé-jima,” Rekishi chiri, 43 (April, 1934) .68. 
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mind that ANDO Tsushima no Kami Nobumasa ###}ky "Fa JE, 
who directed the shogunal government, dispatched notes on 
December 17, 1861, to Townsend Harris and Sir Rutherford 
Aucock informing them of the intentions of the Japanese govern- 
ment.*” Axcock, the British minister, did not reply to the note 
for some time. Harris, the American minister, answered that he 
would request instructions from his government but in the mean- 
time insisted that the rights of American settlers in the islands 
be respected.** This last reservation was interpreted freely by 
the Shogunate to signify quasi-recognition of Japanese sovereignty 
over the Bonin Islands.** E. L. C. Porrman, who was attached 
to the American diplomatic staff and who had visited the islands 
as a member of the Perry expedition, entrusted the Japanese with 
a letter for delivery to Nathaniel Savory. 

On January 3, 1862, the Kanrin Maru sailed from the port of 
Shinagawa «nJI].*° The little vessel was so crowded with crew and 
official passengers that a small schooner, the Senshi Maru TH, 
was scheduled to follow with the necessary supplies. After a 
difficult and exhausting voyage Port Lloyd was reached on the 
17th. While the settlers looked on in utter bewilderment, a land- 
ing party climbed the 1050-foot Paps Mountain, the highest peak 
on the island, and planted the Japanese flag, the hi no maru 
H®D5., on the summit. In commemoration of this historic event 
the height was forthwith renamed Asahi Yama 7Ull , “ Mountain 
of the Rising Sun.” 

Nathaniel Savory, the oldest settler in the islands and the 
acknowledged leader, was then summoned and the letter from 
PortMAN was delivered to him. The Japanese officials next pro- 
ceeded to ply him with questions, one of the opening queries 
significantly revealing their caution as well as the method by 
which sovereignty over the Bonin Islands was to be claimed. 


8° Hunter Minuer, Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of 
America, 8 vols. (Washington, 1931-1948), 6, p. 772. 

°° Ibid., 6, p. 773. This communication and the above are cited in ibid., 6, p. 771- 
773 as Archives of the Department of State, 3 Despatches, Japan, No. 55, Dec. 20, 1861, 
and enclosures; No. 3, Jan. 2, 1862, and enclosures. Cf. also Mombu-shé, 2, pp. 918. 

54 TABOHASHI, op. cit. 20. 

8° Oxapa, op. cit., p. 70. 
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“Have you people,” asked Yur Tazaemon HIE AZEHPA , “ come 
here by the command of some sovereign? ” *° It was with great 
satisfaction that the Japanese officials learned what they un- 
doubtedly already knew, that the settlers had come to the Bonin 
Islands of their own volition. 

The next day Mizuno, who had remained aboard ship when 
the overtures had been made, went ashore, resplendent in official 
costume and adorned with decorations. In a tent set up on the 
shore for the purpose, discussions were opened with the settlers. 
Nakauama Manjiré, who had spent part of his boyhood in the 
United States, served as interpreter.** The conversation was 
principally centered on the question of the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of the Bonin Islands. Were it not for the fact that verbatim 
reports of the discussions have been preserved, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe what occurred. A distinguished Japanese historian 
has frankly called the conduct of Mizuno and his staff an 
“ extraordinary example of the use of chicanery.” ** 

Savory, who acted as spokesman for the foreign community, 
opened the discussions by informing Mizuno that since 1827 the 
islands had generally been regarded as a possession of Great 
Britain. This assertion, of course, clearly indicates that Savory 
himself had abandoned the hope, engendered by Commodore 
Perrry’s visit some nine years previously, of American annexation 
of the islands. Mizuno immediately countered by stating that 
the islands had been discovered three hundred years before by 
the Japanese.*® There is no doubt that he was referring to the 
legendary Ocasawarka Sadayori and his equally mythical voyage 
of discovery. It is most improbable that Mizuno was unaware 
that this account of the discovery of the Bonin Islands was only 
a grand hoax. In preparation for the expedition all the records 
bearing on the islands had been carefully studied by the Japanese 
authorities and it is most unlikely that those revealing the ex- 


8° TABOHASHI, op. cit. 21. 

®7 For an account of NaKAHAMA’s boyhood in a New England town cf. Fairhaven, 
Mass., the Millicent Library, The Presentation of a Samurai Sword, 2nd ed., (Fair- 
haven, Mass., 1926). 
88 TaBOHASHI, op. cit. 23. 
°° Ibid., p. 22. 
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posure of the fraud had been overlooked.” It was known, how- 
ever, at least from the information set forth in Commodore 
Prrry’s journal, which was of relatively recent date, that the 
legend was implicitly believed in the West. There was conse- 
quently little to lose and much to gain by exploiting the credence 
in the legend. 

Savory had no recourse but to reiterate his opinion that the 
islands belonged to Great Britain and added that they had been 
uninhabited when he had first arrived. Mizuno then calmly 
assured Savory that the islands had been discovered by the 
Japanese, had been named Ogasawara-jima, and had been colon- 
ized in the past.** To say the least, this was an utter distortion 
of the facts. Under the circumstances, however, it was inevitable 
that the arguments of the Japanese prevailed and Savory and 
his fellow settlers had no alternative but to resign themselves to 
the new state of affairs. 

No reader of the accounts of Mizuno’s activities in the Bonin 
Islands can fail to observe the remarkable similarity to Prrry’s 
arrival and landing at Uraga %## and Kanagawa #Z8)Il. The 
Japanese counterpart, to be sure, was on a far smaller scale but 
every detail was attentively observed. When at the outset of the 
expedition it had been suggested that a merchant vessel be sent to 
the Bonin Islands, the proposal had been rejected on the grounds 
that the occasion demanded a display of dignity and power which 
was impossible with a ship of this type. Some insisted, with the 
“black ships” of Commodore Perry in mind, that only a war- 
ship could adequately serve the ends in view. Although the 
Kanrin Maru was a mere cockleshell in comparison with such 
leviathans as Perry’s Susquehanna, Mississippi, Macedonian, and 
Powhatan, it was nevertheless a ship of war. 

It will be observed that Mizuno, the commander of the expe- 
dition, remained aboard ship on the first day after arrival in 


*°TanaBE Taichi who. accompanied the expedition indicates very clearly that the 
records concerning the hoax had been examined, but he omits all reference to what 


was really most important, namely the discovery of the fraud and the subsequent 
action of the Shogunate. Cf. TANABE, op. cit., p. 190. 
*) TaBOHASHI, op. cit. 22-23. 
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Port Lloyd, while some of his lieutenants went ashore to sound 
out the settlers, cow them if possible, and arrange for a meeting 
on the following day. The next day a magnificent tent was raised 
on the shore and when all the necessary preparations were com- 
pleted, Mizuno made a dignified appearance. Clad in striking 
military costume, wearing the customary two swords of the 
samurai, and surrounded by alert aides attentive to his every 
need, the Japanese leader could not fail to arouse the respect 
and awe of the assembled settlers. The inhabitants of the island, 
in their bare feet, cotton trousers, and frayed straw hats, had 
probably never witnessed so splendid a sight in their entire lives. 
Notwithstanding the psychological disadvantage, the settlers 
comported themselves as well as the circumstances permitted, 
always, however, with an uneasy eye cocked upon the guns of 
the Kanrin Maru which hovered ominously at its anchorage 
nearby. 

Mizuno, who was a most efficient and methodical official, at 
once took steps to introduce convincing evidence of the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the islands by the Japanese government. 
While the lands which the settlers actually tilled were surveyed, 
marked with boundary posts, and confirmed in their ownership, 
they were expressly forbidden to take new plots of land under 
cultivation.‘? Wanton destruction of the woodlands was strictly 
prohibited and restrictions were placed upon the hunting of which 
the settlers were so fond. This last measure was strongly pro- 
tested and it was, accordingly, amended to permit hunting only 
for the purpose of obtaining food for personal consumption. The 
monetary system, based on the Mexican silver dollar as in so many 
of the foreign communities in the Far East, was adjusted to the 
Japanese. These laws and others were incorporated into a formal 
code, an English translation by NAKAHAMA being provided for 
the settlers.** 

In addition to the above code, harbor regulations were also 
drawn up. Nakanama’s English translations of some of the 
articles will indicate the nature and language of these laws.“ 


** TANABE, op. cit., p. 193. ** Ropertson, op. cit., p. 123.  ** Ibid., pp. 123-124. 
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Article 3. It shall be unlawful for any vessel or vessels that 
may be come into this port to discharge any of the 
cannon that will be hurtful for the fishing. 


Article 4. Any vessel or vessels may come into this port or 
harbour said the vessel shall to pay to the pilot amount 
of the established pilotage. 


Article 5. If any person or persons come on shore from any 
vessel that may be come into this port who shall have 
pleasure hunting and waste upon the land of any inhabi- 
tants and also committed any of such, he or they shall 
be seized and transported to the Captain of their vessel. 


Although the language of this document was, to say the least, 
rather grotesque, it was perhaps no more extraordinary than the 
English patois which was spoken in the islands. 

After securing what information he could from the colonists, 
Mizuno made a hurried trip to the islands of the southern group 
where James Mottey, an Englishman, and William ALLEN, a 
German from Bremen, made their homes. With them Mizuno 
held several conferences and made the same arrangements as at 
Port Lloyd.*’ He then returned to the main settlement and, feeling 
that his mission had been fulfilled, commenced preparations to 
return to Japan. The Senshi Maru, which had been scheduled 
to transport supplies for the officials and coal for the Kanrin Maru, 
whose bunkers were now nearly empty, was unfortunately long 
overdue. After waiting several weeks in vain, Mizuno decided to 
rely upon the sails of his ship. He departed on April 7, 1862, 
leaving Opana Sakunosuke “)74E1F ZB) and several aides to 
administer the newly established government. 

Among the many changes introduced by Mizuno during his 
brief stay in the Bonin Islands were the place names; they were 
drawn from the report of the expedition dispatched by the Sho- 
gunate in 1675. The new names are listed below, with English 
translations, followed by the old English names. The new nomen- 
clature is in current use in the Bonin Islands.** 


*° TANABE, op. cit., p. 193. 
“° The best available gazetteer in English is War Dept., Army Map Service, Gazetteer 
to Maps of Ryiikyi-Retté and Ogasawara-Gunté 2nd ed., (Washington, 1945). 
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Central Group: 


Chichi-jima 2% Father Is. Peel Is. 
Ani-jima Jt‘ Elder Brother Is. Buckland Is. 


Otdto-jima #%) Younger Brother Is. Stapleton Is. 
Mago-jima 4% Grandson Is. 
Northern Group: 


Muko-jima ##% Bridegroom Is. 
Nakédo-jima #3 Match-maker Is. 


Yome-jima #&% Bride Is. Kater Is. 
Southern Group: 

Haha-jima #& Mother Is. Hillsborough 

Ane-jima 4 & Elder Sister Is. Perry Is. 


Iméto-jima #&& Younger Sister Is. Kelly Is. 
Mei-jima #£f% Niece Is. 


Mizuno Chikugo no Kami arrived in Edo at a very opportune 
moment. The officials of the Shogunate were anxiously awaiting 
his return from the southern expedition, for a diplomatic crisis, 
which threatened to disrupt everything, had unexpectedly arisen. 
On March 15, 1862, Sir Rutherford Aucocx had sent a note to 
the Japanese government calling into question its activities in the 
Bonin Islands.**7 Ancock pointed out that the islands had been 
formally declared the property of the British Crown by Capt. 
Brecuey in 1827. Inasmuch as the islands had been uninhabited 
at that time, he stated, whatever rights Japan might have had to 
them were considered to have been forfeited. In view of the 
claims advanced by Great Britain and those professed by the 
United States, ALcock recommended that the islands be declared 
open to the shipping of all powers. This note understandably 
created consternation in the Shogunate, which decided to delay 
formal reply until such time as Mizuno returned. 

Mizuno presented to the Shogunate a report extolling highly 
the economic and strategic potentialities of the Bonin Islands.** 


“7 Mombu-shé, 2, p. 918; Tasponasut, loc. cit. (June, 1922), p. 14. Cf. also SHozAN 
Yashi, Kinsé shiriaku. Trans. by E. M. Satow (Yokohama, 1873), p. 23. 
“8 TANABE, op. cit., pp. 193-194; TaBonasHl, op. cit. 9-10. 
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He stressed the fertility of the soil, maintaining that there were 
few crops which could not be successfully raised, and also out- 
lined those areas which could be placed under immediate culti- 
vation. Impressed with the mineral wealth of the islands, Mizuno 
intimated that profitable mining enterprises could be developed. 
Because of their location, he pointed out, the islands would prove 
to be a valuable asset in fostering a lucrative whaling industry. 
Finally, his report called attention to the excellent harbor at Port 
Lloyd, which compared favorably, in Mizuno’s estimation, with 
those at Uraga and Shinagawa. The Shogunate, greatly en- 
couraged by this report and feeling that the stakes involved war- 
ranted it, determined to adopt a bold attitude toward the British 
government. 

On July 7, 1862, a reply was dispatched to the British repre- 
sentative rejecting Britain’s claim on the grounds of prior dis- 
covery and occupation by Japan.*® This fallacious argument, it 
seems clear, was not intended for the ignorant settlers alone. It 
was further pointed out by the Japanese that the foreign residents 
in the Bonin Islands had not established themselves there at the 
express command of any national sovereign. On the same day a 
note was also sent to the American minister stating that the 
settlers had expressed no objection to the new state of affairs.®° 
Copies of the Code of Laws as well as the harbor regulations were 
enclosed. Identical notes were sent to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the other powers in Japan. 

In the meantime officials of the Shogunate had been busily 


Sun 2 


ties of food, clothing, and money were offered to those willing to 


*° Mombu-shé, op. cit. 2, p. 918; TaBonasut, op. cit. 14. 

°° The settlers had signed statements to the effect that they accepted the change 
in the state of affairs in the Bonin Islands. Tanase, however, admits that the colonists 
were informed that those who would not reconcile themselves to Japanese rule would 
be compelled to leave the islands. See in this respect TANABE, op. cit., p. 198, and 
Foreign Relations of the.United States (1874), p. 636. 

The American Minister, Robert Pruyn, objected to several of the regulations as 
well as to some of the acts of the Japanese government. In an official note he made it 
clear that the United States still did not consider the question of sovereignty settled. 
Archives of the Department of State, 4 Despatches, Japan, No. 39, August 15, 1862, 
and enclosures. Cited in MiLter, op. cit., 6, p. 773. 
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start new lives in the southern islands.** The number of colonists 
sought was, for the time being, kept at a minimum in view of the 
shortage of shipping available for transportation. When the 
desired number was obtained, arrangements were made to embark 
them aboard the Chéyé Maru 8%, but at the last moment 
many of the crew were smitten with disease and a month elapsed 
before the ship was once again ready to sail. Finally, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1862, thirty-eight natives of Hachijo-jima departed for 
the Bonin Islands. Of this number, thirty were peasants and 
their wives, who were to till the land, and eight were artisans. On 
the morning of September 19, they were put ashore at Port Lloyd. 

The new settlers were established on land not claimed by the 
older residents and, inasmuch as the choicest areas had already 
been staked out, the Japanese were faced with many difficult 
tasks. Before crops could be planted the dense jungle had to be 
laboriously cleared and, in some instances, swamplands reclaimed. 
The Japanese settlers, however, approached these problems with 
typical energy and effort and in the space of a few months were 
able to place about 8,000 tswbo ** under cultivation.®® Such suc- 
cess was most gratifying, for the local officials were anxious to 
develop as quickly as possible a self-sustaming community. Dur- 
ing the initial months a considerable portion of the food supplies 
had to be shipped from the homeland. 

There was little fraternization between the older settlers and the 
Japanese. OBpana Sakunosuke, the governor, dissuaded the Japan- 
ese from mingling with the Westerners, who themselves showed 
no great inclination to seek out the friendship of the newcomers. 
In this way the possibility of clashes was minimized and, as a 
result, the peace was rarely disturbed. Osana, too, made it a 
practice to interfer as little as possible in the affairs of the foreign 
residents and customarily transmitted whatever orders were neces- 
sary through Nathaniel Savory. The American was held in high 
esteem by the Japanese officials, who zealously sought his friend- 
ship. It is interesting to note that in later years the Japanese 


52 OKaDA, op. cit., p. 67-70. 
52 One tsubo is equal to 3.95 square yards. 
53 INAMURA, op. cit. 233. 
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spoke of Hayasut Shihei, Julius Kuaprotu, Opana Sakunosuke, 
and Nathaniel Savory as the “four benefactors of the Bonin 
Island.” ** 

There can be no doubt that Japanese government was a great 
improvement over the relative anarchy which had hitherto pre- 
vailed. Gone for the moment was the old belief that “law was 
liberty and liberty was law.” *® The Japanese settlers showed 
themselves to be law-abiding subjects, and what few untoward 
incidents occurred usually involved the older residents of the 
islands. There was a flurry of excitement several months after 
the establishment of Japanese administration, when one of the 
older settlers was murdered under very mysterious circumstances. 
Many of the members of the foreign community suspected the 
identity of the criminal but, as always in such cases, were reluctant 
to volunteer any information. The Japanese officials made every 
effort to discover the murderer but were unsuccessful. The crime 
was, accordingly, marked off as a local feud and was soon forgotten. 

The Japanese administration had serious trouble only with a 
few of the foreigners. Perhaps the most intractable was an old 
sea dog, George Horton. He had been born in Boston, England, 
and had spent most of his unusually long life at sea. After having 
served for eighteen years in the American Navy, he had sailed on 
the Perry expedition to Japan. At his own request Horton was 
discharged in the Bonin Islands, where he bought a tract of land 
and settled down to spend the remaining years of his life in peace. 

At the outset of Japanese rule in the islands, Horton became 
involved in a heated dispute with the local officials over the sale 
of some land and the Japanese evidently never forgave the old 
man for his obstinacy. One day in the spring of 1863 when 
Horton was having some target practice with an old horse pistol, 
one of the settlers asked him for aid in removing a sea chest from 
a Japanese whaler aboard which he had been sailing. The two 
men went out to the ship and, before going aboard, Horton 
left his weapon in the boat. An argument arose with the captain, 


°4 TABOHASHI, op. cit. 28. 
°° Capt. Robert Buaxke, “Visit to Port Lloyd, Bonin Islands, in Her Majesty’s 
Sloop ‘Larne,’” Proceedings of the Bombay Geographical Society, 3 (1839) .109. 
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NakaHAMa Manjiré, in which Horton actively participated. He 
was then seized by the crew, lashed to a spar, and taken to 

‘Yokohama when the whaler left for Japan. There Horton was 
surrendered into the custody of the United States authorities and 
charged by his captors with attempted piracy! °° The United 
States consul at Yokohama took one look at the cantankerous 
octogenarian and indignantly dismissed the case.°’ NAKAHAMA 
was ordered to return Horton to his home in the Bonin Islands or 
to arrange for his continued maintenance at Yokohama. The 
latter course was elected as the least expensive and the sum of 
one thousand dollars was deposited for the old man’s care. He 
died in the following year at the ripe old age of eighty-five. 

Despite such unfortunate incidents the Japanese appeared to 
be making satisfactory progress in their colonial venture. On 

June 24, 1863, however, the Chéy6 Maru suddenly put into Port 
Lloyd and to Osana’s great astonishment orders were delivered 
calling for the abandonment of the colony and the return of all 
the Japanese officials and settlers to Japan.®® No explanation was 
given for this startling move. There was nothing to do but comply 
and, consequently, preparations were immediately undertaken for 


5° Foreign Relations of the United States (1864), p. 471. 

57 The American Minister, Robert Pruyn, did not mince his words in protesting the 
affair to the Japanese government. George Horton, he said, “is a poor, trembling, 
paralytic old man of eighty-five years of age . . . You have answered that he was 
taken away because it was dangerous to leave him there. I have seen him, and will 
not waste time in further reply ... I regard his expulsion as entirely unwarranted 

. . Ibid., 471-472. Sir Harry Parkes, the British Minister, characterized the 
piratical charge as “absurd.” S. Lange-Pootr, The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, 2 vols. 
(London, 1894), 2, p. 282. 

In Japanese accounts of the episode, Horton is invariably depicted as a dangerous 
alcoholic of homocidal inclinations. The most dispassionate discussion of the affair 
appears in Manjiré’s biography written by his son (NAKAHAMA, op. cit., pp. 342-343). 
From this it would appear that Horton was victimized by his friend, an incorrigible 
kleptomaniac, who was attempting to remove his loot from the whaler aboard which 
he had been serving. Knowing the character of the erstwhile seaman Manjird was 
undoubtedly overly suspicious and jumped to ridiculous conclusions. The disposition 
of the case by the American authorities in Japan is conspicuously absent in the 
biography and other Japanese accounts of the affair. 

°° Foreign Relations of the United States (1864), pp. 472, 516; cf. also Lanr-Poo te, 
op. cit., 2, p. 282. 

5° TANABE, op. cit., p. 195. 


21 
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departure. The lands, buildings, and other immovable property 
of the Japanese were entrusted to the care of Savory and a few 
others with the understanding that they were to be surrendered 
when the Japanese returned. It was expressly declared that the 
withdrawal in no way constituted an abandonment of Japanese 
rights of sovereignty over the islands.” On June 28 the Japanese 
community, officials and settlers, embarked on the Choyd Maru 
and sailed for Japan. 

The Westerners in the Bonin Islands witnessed the departure 
of the Japanese with mingled feelings. There were those who had 
for so long been accustomed to the absence of the customary 
restraints of government that they had bitterly resented Opana’s 
efforts to establish some semblance of law and order. On the 
other hand, some of the settlers who had long given up hope of 
active British or American interest in the colony welcomed the 
Japanese and appreciated their efforts to bring order out of chaos. 
Most of the colonists, however, were simply indifferent. They had 
no particular nationalistic feelings and regarded themselves simply 
as Bonin Islanders. This was especially true of the second genera- 
tion, young people who for the most part had never left the 
islands. They cared little what nation claimed or exercised sover- 
eignty so long as there was not too great interference in their 
personal affairs. 

Many reasons have traditionally been advanced to explain the 
abrupt withdrawal of the Japanese from the Bonin Islands in 
1863. Some writers have maintained that the move was prompted 
by the growing financial difficulties of the Shogunate. Generally 
speaking, this position is untenable inasmuch as the overall outlay 
for the project was very modest.** Other writers have naively 
maintained that the inability of the Japanese to raise in the islands 
the rice which constituted the principal ingredient in their diet 
was the primary reason. This explanation, however, cannot be 


°° TABOHASHI, op. cit. 17. 

* The budget for the colonization project provided for an outlay of 12,305 gold 
ry and 78,036 Mexican silver dollars. Of this 5994 gold ryé and 4985 Mexican silver 
doilars were disbursed. Ibid., pp. 17-18 
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accepted because it is based on an exaggerated conception of the 
size of the Japanese colony.” 

More likely reasons for the abandonment of the Bonin colony 
despite its great success may be discovered in the trends which 
political affairs were taking in Japan. Following the assassination 
of Ir Naosuke #EH#5 in 1860, his policies, which included co- 
operation with the foreigners, were vigorously pushed by his 
successor, ANDO Nobumasa. ‘These policies, undoubtedly for 
political and opportunistic motives, in large measure, were sub- 
jected to increasingly vehement attack by the rising anti-foreign, 
pro-imperial factions. This opposition manifested itself in attacks 
upon foreigners and foreign shipping, serving to embarrass the 
Shogunate in its relations with the Western powers, and culmin- 
ated in an assault upon the life of ANDO himself. His immediate 
successors, confronted with these mounting anti-foreign pressures 
and outbursts and the realization that in the event of strife with 
the Western powers the Bonin Islands could not be defended, 
decided, accordingly, to liquidate the colonization project.” 

Thus ended, in an ironic anticlimax, the first overseas adventure 
in expansion and colonization undertaken by Japan in modern 
times. Despite the great expectations with which the colony in 
the Bonin Islands was launched, it foundered upon the shoals 
of internal intrigue and opportunism. The episode, however, short- 
lived though it was, may not be casually dismissed and forgotten, 
for its significance far transcends mere criteria of success and 
failure. The incident is important because it reveals how deeply 
impressed the Japanese had been by the Perry diplomatic tech- 
nique of firmness, bravado, and histrionics. Even more worthy 
of note is the fact that the diplomacy of a great part of the Meiji 
Period was influenced directly by the experience of the Bonin 
Islands colonization project.” 


°° Cf. “The Bonin Islands, Site of Jap Pearl Harbor,” Geographic School Bulletin 
23 (1945). 

°® Mombu-sh6 op. cit., 2, p. 919; Yamazaxt Naokata [Jy Ay and Sard Denzo 
FRE SIR Dainihon chishi Fe A A HBEE, The Topography of Japan, 8 vols. 
(Tokyo, 1903-1911), 1, p. 603. 

®* Aoxt Takesuke BARRY. Zoku Dainihon rekishi shisei RK HARES 4 pz, 
Collected Materials on the History of Japan: Continued, 2 vols. (Tdkyd, 1933), 1, 
p. 597; TasonasuHl, op. cit., Rekishi chiri 40 (October, 1922) . 23. 
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It seems clear in retrospect that from the time of Commodore 
Perry’s treaty until the termination of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Japan was confronted, regardless of the nature of the existing 
government, with certain constant problems of national defense. 
During this period when the Japanese with good cause became 
increasingly worried, if not outright alarmed, over the activities 
of the Western powers in Asia, it was deemed necessary to fore- 
stall the establishment of Western spheres of control in the peri- 
pheral areas of the Japanese islands. The Tokugawa Shogunate 
during its closing years of rule took the first step towards the 
effectuation of a policy of this nature when it sought with rather 
spurious justification to annex the Bonin Islands in 1861-1863, 
but was defeated in its purpose by its opportunistic feudal enemies. 
Nevertheless, when these selfsame foes had successfully consum- 
mated the overthrow of the Tokugawa but a few years later and 
as the leaders of the new Meiji government were confronted with 
the realities and constants of national defense, they were able 
without the slightest embarrassment to espouse what was funda- 
mentally the same policy as their erstwhile overlords. Thus, the 
Bonin Islands were annexed with the consent of the powers in 
1875; the Kurile Islands were acquired indisputably through 
diplomatic negotiation with Russia; the Liu-ch‘iu Islands were 
wrested from an effete China; and the stage was set for the 
greatest enterprise of the entire Meiji period—the annexation of 
Korea. 




















EVIDENCE FOR AMENDING B. KARLGREN’S 
ANCIENT CHINESE 3- to- yj-* 


Lo Cu‘anc-p‘nr HESS 


[Eprtors’ Note: As this issue of the HJAS goes to press, the editors have received 
word that a French translation of this article appeared in the Han Hiue 3 (1949) .311- 
316 under the title of “Correction de j en yj dans le systeme du chinois ancien de 
<M. Karlgren.”’] 


According to Bernhard Karucren’s reconstruction of Ancient 
Chinese, there are two initials which are not related to each other. 
One is the sonant guttural fricative y- represented by #17 PRE-F 
{] KRENR in the fan-ch‘ieh of Kuang-yiin }&iai which we call the 
hsia \® series. The other is the sonant prepalatal fricative j- 
represented by FEMBUZAABE BARB in the fan-ch‘ieh 
of Kuang-yiin which we call the yiin & series.t The second initial, 
j-, in which we are now interested, has been discussed by Ko 
I-chiing 22 in TP 29 (1932) 100-103, myself in CYYY 8 
(1939) 85-90, and Y. R. Cuao in HJAS 5 (1941) 211-12. 

In a short note in 7“oung Pao, Ko I-ch‘ing advanced a theory 
that the series yiin (which he calls yii F) is a fricative y-. He 
cites a number of evidences of rather unequal value, but among 
the most interesting is the fact that # (and #8) in the 
Ch‘ieh-yiin i fragments is treated by later phonologists as 
belonging to the Asia series which KARLGREN reconstructs as yiung, 
and which the Ch‘ieh yiin chih chang t'u Wits] notes ex- 
plicitly as an instance of the complementary distribution of hsia 
nf yy. Most important of all, the Ch‘ieh-yiin fragments have 


325} jiuon = y (uo + p) juan = yiuen 
AK jiwet = y (uo + p) iwet = yiwet 


* This paper was read before the 158th meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
March 30, 1948, New York. 

+ Bernhard Karucren, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise (1916), pp. 109-10, 112-13; 
373-77. 

*Ku Yeh-ching, “On the consonantal value of Hg -class words,” TP 29 (1932). 
100-103. 
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Y. R. Cuao thinks that “so far as the theory of the phonetic 
value of the initial yiin is concerned, Ko’s view does not really 
diverge much from Karucren’s, according to whom, ‘7- is the 
sonant prepalatal fricative of Germ. ja.’” * But he assumes that 
if we set up KARLGREN’s j- as the yodized member of the phoneme 
y-, then we are free to regard the initial yang == (which is re- 
constructed by KarucrEN as a laryngal smooth vocalic ingress 
without yod)* as a yodized initial in its own right. Hence we 
can maintain the theory of “ medial harmony ” that “ whenever 
there is 7- there is Yod,” without exception.° 

In addition to Ko’s evidence, I have found some other facts 
which sufficiently confirm this theory. 

In the first place, from Lu Té-ming’s FESPA fan-ch‘ieh in Ching 
tien shih wén #8 ¥##X , I have linked up two series of initials by 
the mathematical axiom: A=B, B=C,..A=C. The result is 
shown in Table 1: 


A. Hsia series 


4a 14 1 & ‘ ett oboe mw 
% pth ¢ aD yn ae Ae Sr rN ia 
: F3 (59% * i 
(oom) Bae Le aE z 
A 


~~ 
wy 

. aya 

o AES “Tye 
heey 
— 


7 > ree ae 


ees eigen 1) 18 (tea 


* Bernhard Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese (Paris, 
1923), p. 6, note (5). 

“B. Karucren, Grammata Serica (Stockholm, 1940), p. 49. 

SY. R. Cuao, “ Distinction within Ancient Chinese,” HJAS 5 (1940) .211-12. 
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B. Yiin series 
= 34 + 
TARO ae th i 


Ve 
aGE # as (OH Bie (et T ik. 78) 5 38 (ALTER) 
ae ied) Lipa ces KH RE 


a 


Ching tien shih wén was edited by Lu in 583 A. D. It is a series 
of consecutive glosses on twelve of the Thirteen Classics (Mencius 
is not treated) and on Lao-tzi and Chuang-tzi. Although he 
extensively quoted the fan-ch‘ieh spellings of a great number of 
earlier commentators, yet the fan-ch‘ich made by himself form a 
homogeneous system, and were not based on quite the same dialect 
which formed the basis of the Ch‘ieh-yiin.® We notice in Table 
1 that these two series of initials seem to be distinctly separated 
except for the characters % and #. But, as a matter of fact, they 
are often interchanged. For instance, the same sound for the 
character ?# in the hsia series has three different fan-ch‘ieh HI; 
FAFA. Another character, #4, which is not listed above, also 
has F/\FA/\ for the same pronunciation. Furthermore the ## 
of 844 in the Book of History is spelled F/\ in the modern 
edition of Ching tien shih wén, although it was written as F/\ in 
the Tun-huang manuscript. On the basis of these examples, we 
may well say that F#I-F of the Asia series and F of the yiin 
series were interchangeable. 

Other evidence is found in the fan-ch‘ieh of the original Yii-p‘ien 
xfs. This ancient Chinese dictionary was edited by Ku Yeh- 
wang FAZF (519-581 A.D.) in 543 A.D., but was revised by 
Sun Ch‘iang tif in 674 and enlarged again by Cu‘tina P‘éng- 
nien /R324F in 1013. Fortunately there are many manuscripts of 
the original edition preserved in Japan.’ Furthermore, K6bé 
Daishi 54%X6H (774-835) included almost the whole work of Ku 


®T shall discuss this point in another article. 


7 Oxar Shingo i) FPR, Gyokuhen no kenkyi, ER OWE (Tokysd, 1933), 
pp. 43-82. 
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Yeh-wang in his Banshémeigi BRB. In 1935 Cuou Tsu- 
mo Ja)jiHi% worked out the phonological system of the original 
Yii-p‘ien on the basis of the above material.’ The relation between 
the yiin and hsia series, as shown in Table 2, is much closer than 
it is in the Ching tien shih wén: 


Table 2 
aaa ph age Tg AE _ tah 
a Ne af tig 4 peed #0R aa} ash ey pa EL ae 
Big te aay ES Fate eat pL, 4H 
PT eae He | Be baal fie 
F Hee F% eS 2b ota MTAd & 


The five characters FiRRASHIAR, which belong to the yiin series 
in the Kuang-yiin, are already linked up here with the hsia series. 
Besides, in the Banshdémeigi, the character & has two alternative 
fan-ch‘ieh: FB and #1. The character J& is spelled HH but 
its later variant ™% is spelled Fi. Obviously #4) and ¥ are free 
alternants. 

The third and the most interesting piece of evidence is found 
in two alliterative poems. One was written by. Wane Jung Eft 
(468-494) in the fifth century * and the other by Yu Hsin JR(a 
(513-581) in the sixth century." The texts are given in Table 3: 


® Yana Shou-ching #§°F4L, A Postscript to the Original Yii-p‘ien #378 9b45-F- 
BAER GREE ZT, 1888. ‘i 


® A dissertation presented to the Department of Chinese Philology and Literature, 
National Peking University, Peiping, 1935. 

*° Wang Ning-shuo chi HK p. 20, in the Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao pai-san ming- 
chia chi CARATS —=BRKE edited by Cuanc Pu HBV. This alliterative 
poem was also quoted by Cu‘ren Ta-hsin SE AVF in his Shih-chia-chai yang-hsin lu 
FB Fi FE ER. Fasc. 6. 

"Vii k‘ai-fu chi JRBARFHE Fasc. 2.31, in the Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao pai-san ming- 
chia chi. 
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Table 3 
A. 


Hh Zak QPS (MPRA G22 RHA E RHE G=4) 
Deis eye 4 4 
2 EEE RH GHEE 
B. 


st AER Pek SRS ar ds RMRES- Bat) 
Fh ete REF, . 
tr WAAH PSR 
niet cane 
WEAR EHH 


If we read them in modern Mandarin, the alliteration is not 
perfect: 
A. yitidn héng hsiian hing wéi 
hi hsing i huang hua 
hii ho héng hudi han 
yiian yiieh ho yin hsia 
B. hsing hadi wéi hsiiéh huan 
hsia hsiang hsing wéi hsién 
hing hiti ho yi yi 
yun ho yu han han 
héng hi yi ho hsia 
hii hsi hsia yiian huan 
hudi hsién wei jing wei 
ho huan hii cht huan 





Nor is the alliteration perfect, if KaruGrREN’s reconstruction of 
Ancient Chinese is used: 


A. jiwen yeng yiwen -yung ‘jwie 
uo ‘yeng idk, ywang awa 
quai yak, yweng ywai yar’ 
‘jwen jiwet, yap, jiuan va 
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B. yieng yai jwei yak, ywan’ 
yap, eying yeng’ jwie zyan 
yung yue ywak, “jau “ju 
Jiuan yap, jaw yam yan 
gyweng yuo juan’ yak, ‘ya 
gua k‘iet yap, jwen ywan 
ywai yien jwie’ jiweng jiwat 
gua ‘yudn yiwer ‘ke quan 

But if we follow our new reconstruction, they at once turn out 
to be almost perfectly alliterated: 

A. giwen yeng yiwen yung ‘ywie 
yuo ‘yeng idk, ywang xwa 
yudi yak, yweng gwai yar 
yiwen yiwet, yap cuan ya 

B. yieng yai yiwei yak, ywan’ 
yap, yang yeng ywie cyan 
ung yun ywak, ‘yiau ‘yiu 
cyluan yap, yigw yam yan 
gweng yuo yuan yak, “ya 
guai diet yap, yiwen gwan 
ywai vien ywie’ yiweng yiwar 
gua ‘yuan yiwet ‘k‘ie gyudn 

The only exceptions are a few words like. 4& wa, #¥ idk and & 
kei, # ke. 

To sum up, I would say that Karueren’s Ancient Chinese j- 
should be amended to yj-; in other words, the hsia and yiin 
series were then related as two allophones of the same phoneme. 
During the second half of the fifth century and the first half of 
the sixth century the yodization of the initial y- before 7- medial 
had not yet been effected to any great extent. Therefore the 
yodized yj- was frequently confused with the “ pure” y-, which 
never occurred before the z medial, as shown by the above data. 
From the last quarter of the sixth century to the Ch‘ieh-yiin 
period (601) the distinction between the pure y- and yodized 
yj- gradually developed. Now it is precisely in the Ch‘teh-yiin, 
where y- existed in two allophones: pure (hsia series) and yodized 
(ytin series). However, if we realize that before 7 it was always 
yodized, then there is no need to set up a separate phoneme for 
the yodized form or provide a special symbol (such as j-) for it. 
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Erich Harniscu, Steuergerechtsame/der chinesischen Kléster/ 
unter der Mongolenherrschaft/ Eine kulturgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung/mit Beigabe dreier noch unverdffentlichter 
Phagspa-Inschriften [= Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der 
Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, 92 Band, 1940, 2. Heft.] Leipzig: 
S. Hirzex, 1940. Pp. 74+ 4 plates. 


The publication of CHavannes’ “ Inscriptions et pieces de 
chancellerie chinoise de ]’époque mongole,” * introduced to Mon- 
golists and Sinologists the question of the special privileges 
accorded religious sects by the Mongols in the various countries 
under their rule. These special privileges, such as freedom from 
taxation (Stewergerechtsame) and exemption from levies and 
requisitions, were contained in imperial edicts regarding the 
temples and monasteries in question. Many of these edicts, cut 
on stelae in Chinese and Mongolian, have been preserved intact. 
Professor Harniscu has endeavored to bring together much of 
the material already available, as well as new material, and to 
present a full picture of the relations between the Mongolian 
régime in China and the various religious sects, in the matter of 
economic privileges. 

Haentscu begins with a short summary of the economic status 
of religious sects in China from the T‘ang to the Ch‘ing (pp. 5-8) . 
He points out that although the official histories categorically deny 
that religious institutions received special privileges during the 
Ming dynasty, the existence of a Mongolian letter in the Hua- 
i-yii #Re¥aG , containing the customary phrases granting tax 
exemptions, indicates that such privileges must have been granted 
in individual cases (p. 7) . 

Haeniscu then gives a short survey of his most important 
sources, which, of course, include the Yiian shih JCS2 and the 


*TP 5 (1904) 357-447; 9 (1908) .297-428. 
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Hsii: Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 442°0RGG% (pp. 8-10). Among the 
sources, he mentions the Ching-shih ta-tien ®EIEKIK ,? but neglects 
to note that, except for a few fragments, it has been entirely lost 
to us. Next he discusses the Yiian tien-chang JCH3£ and the 
T‘ung-chih tiao-ko 38m , two voluminous compilations of 
edicts of this period, of inestimable importance in the study of 
the economic and social history of the Yiian.* With the exception 
of Paul Ratcunevsky in 1937‘ and Herbert Franke in 1949,° 
no Western Sinologist or Mongolist has as yet dealt extensively 
with these two great compilations. Harniscu does both Mon- 
golists and Sinologists a great service by extracting and translating 
some of the extremely important and interesting material found 
in these works. 

Lastly he treats of the many individual privileges contained in 
the inscriptions. Thus Harniscu has placed at our disposal the 
following three principal types of sources: 


(1) Official histories (compiled after the downfall of the Yiian) 
(2) Edicts promulgating laws of general application (con- 
temporary) 


(3) Individual privileges granted in special edicts preserved 
on stone (contemporary) 
Next Haeniscu briefly summarizes the tax system during the 
early years of Mongolian rule (pp. 11-12). 


Section B (pp. 12-45), called “ Privilegien,” contains transla- 
tions of “ Grundverfiigungen in der offiziellen Geschichtsschrei- 


2Cf. Paul Petuiot, TP 25 (1928) .98-99; 30 (1932) .104. Also Paul Ratrcunevsxy, 
Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), pp. xx-xxii. 

® HAENISCH says, in reference to the TCTK, “Sie ist . . . in Photokopie der Hand- 
schrift eines gewissen Moh-koh SEE aus dem Anfang der Ming-zeit, i. J. 1908 
herausgegeben . . .” “ Moh-koh” does not refer to a person, but to the manuscript; 
it means very literally “black-lined.” Moreover, the TCTK was first published in 
1930 photolithographically by the Pei-p‘ing National Library (Kuo-li Pei-p‘ing t‘u- 
shu-kuan) from a manuscript preserved in the library of the old Manchu nei-ké 
AS BA. For a discussion of this publication cf. Aspe Takao RUE , Toho 
Gakuhé (Kyoto) No. 1 (March, 1931) .249. 

* RaTcHNeEvsky, op. cit.; RaTcHNEVSKy, as Pexiior indicates in his “ Préface” (p. 
iv), was not able to make use of the TCTK. 

5 Geld und Wirtschaft unter der Mongolenherrschaft (Leipzig, 1949). 
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bung” (pp. 12-23) and “Sonderverfiigungen in den Akten (YT 
und TT)” (pp. 23-43). Harniscu does not state explicitly that 
these sections consist of “ Ubersetzungen ”; nevertheless our cri- 
terion of criticism must be the degree of precision and faithfulness 
with which the original text is rendered. Section B.I. (pp. 12-23) 
contains material from the official histories—material which, 
although still posmg many problems, is already known to Western 
Sinologists. In this review, I should like to deal in extenso with 
some of the new material extracted from the YTC and the TCTK 
which HaEniscu presents for the first time. 

Unfortunately Harniscu has, in many cases, extracted portions 
of these edicts from their original contexts, often without so indi- 
cating. In some cases the remainder of the edict deals with 
matters pertaining to population groups other than the priests 
and monks mentioned in HaeEniscn’s extracts. In other cases the 
remainder deals with the economic status of the religious groups 
in question. In both cases the reader, unless he himself investi- 
gates the matter in detail, is quite unaware of the over-all context 
and spirit of the edict in question. The first edict (p. 23: “ 1263 ”’) 
is extracted from a long edict in the TCTK (2.2a2-19b3; also YTC 
17.2a-12a) , issued in 1271, which details the tax obligations of 
the many classes of the population. Harniscn’s extract is taken 
from item no. 17 (15b5-16a4) , entitled “ Confucianists ”; it begins 
on 16a, 

Haerniscu’s second edict (p. 25: “ 1264”) covers YTC 24.1a- 
1b and includes in essence the entire edict. The same edict with 
some variations appears in TCTK 29.9a2-9b6. Harniscu trans- 
lates the term ch‘ai-yi #28 (YTC 24.1a5; TCTK 29.925) as 
* Abgaben und Leistungen.” The term should be translated as 
Leistungen. This is made quite clear by the usage of the term in 
YTC, Supplement, “ Hu-pu ” 36a, where it designates a collection 
of edicts dealing with the rendering of service. It is questionable 
whether the term Han-érh #52 (1b1-9b3) should be translated 
as “ Chinesen.”* A preferable translation would be Nordchinesen 


*For an excellent article on the subject cf. Cu‘én Yin-k‘o BR ae Ht, Yiian-tai Han- 
jén i-ming k‘ao TKEAHAS. in Kuo-hsiieh lun-ts‘ung fed i SE 2.1 (August, 
1929) .1-6. 
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or Einwohner von Nordchina which would include the Ch‘i-tan, 
the Ju-chén and the Korean as well as the Chinese inhabitants of 
the areas once ruled by the Chin. Here Ho-hsi #14 is not a place 
name modifying Han-érh, but a designation of the Tanguts, i.e., 
the Hsi-Hsia, who lived west of the bend of the Yellow River.’ 
In the passage preceding this one there exists a significant dis- 
crepancy between the YTC and the TCTK, which Harntscu does 
uot mention. The former has the phrase #447 #8; the latter 
has | # | | | |. Haeniscu translated, “Aber sie zahlen keine 
Kopfsteuer.”. In this case Cu‘in Yiian PRE says nothing in his 
lists of corrections about this passage. This discrepancy is fol-. 
lowed by another, which Harniscu again fails to note (YTC 
24.1b3; TCTK 29.9b4-5). A sentence which may be translated 
as “ Mongolian and North-Chinese postal workers and soldiers 
are to pay only one-half [the land tax]; if the warehouses are 
remote, they are [entirely] exempted ” is missing in the TCTK. 
The last sentence of Hareniscu’s translation is a much abbrevi- 
ated version of the original text.® 

The third edict (p. 24: “ 1271”) is item 15 in the long edict 
of 1271 in the TCTK discussed above. Harniscu’s remark, “ Die 
Oberverwaltungsbehérde setzt unter Berufung auf zwei friihere 
Verordnungen von 1235 und 1252 eine grosse Liste fiir Steuer- 
registrierung und Steuerpflichten der einzelnen Bevolkerungs- 
klassen auf, in 27 Paragraphen ... ,” should really be affixed to 
the first edict he translates; it is not a translation, but merely a 
terse Zusammenfassung of the passage explaining the edict 
(TCTK 2.2a-2b). I do not believe that Harniscu’s rendering of 


* That the term Ho-hsi was used in an ethnic sense referring to the Tanguts, during 
the Yiian, is demonstrated decisively in a passage from the travelogue of the Taoist 
monk Ch‘ang-ch‘un: FAB 4S HE EY EA RF GS, “they [the 
Uiyurs! could not manage the fields and gardens themselves; they had to depend 
on North Chinese, Ch‘i-tan and Ho-hsi, ete.” (Ch‘ang-ch‘un chén-jén hsi-yu-chi chiao- 
chu Fe FEA A PESERLREVE.. ts‘é 32 in Wang Chung-k‘o kung i-shu EBRD 
jn ae , 1.382b14-15). This passage was first translated by Arthur Watery in Travels 
of an Alchemist, p. 93. In the Secret History the term Qaiin, clearly referring to the 
Tanguts, occurs repeatedly; cf. Erich Harniscu, Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Leipzig, 
1935), pp. 150, 177, 249, 250. For a further discussion of the term cf. Wane Ching-ju 
ERP du, Hsi-hsia yen-chiu PE RWZE 1 (Pei-p‘ing, 1932) 87-88. 

° For a complete translation of this edict, cf. RATcHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 208-210. 
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the term shih-ch‘an # as “ Erwerbsberuf” is correct. Ch‘an 
#E most likely refers to ch‘an-yeh HEX “ property,” a very com- 
mon term in YTC and TCTK. Shih probably means “ occupa- 
tion,” “Beruf.” Thus Harniscn’s translation probably should 
read, “. . . und weder Erwerbsberuf noch Eigentum haben.” ° 

Haeniscn’s fourth edict (p. 24: “1287”) includes the entire 
edict (YTC 33.8a2-8b10). Unlike most in the YTC and the 
TCTK, this is a special edict of privilege, and, in wording, re- 
sembles the inscriptions quite closely. Harniscu’s translation of 
the common phrase ch‘in-tz‘%i 26 as “ besonderer Wille” (p. 
25) is quite wrong. The correct translation can be found in 
Covuvreur: “ on doit respecter cet ordre ou cet édit.” *° 

The fifth edict (p. 25 “ 1289”) covers TCTK 29.8a9-9a1, and 
includes the entire edict except for a few phrases (8b4-8b7) . 

I shall not go into the rest of the edicts, save for one. These 
few examples, I hope, will suffice to warn the casual reader that 
Haeniscn’s version of these edicts cannot be accepted as integral, 
complete, or conclusive. As a final comment on Haerniscu’s 
method of extracting portions from their contexts, I should like 
to give a translation of the edict of which Harniscu presents 
parts on p. 38 (“1318”) (YTC Supplement, “ Hu-pu,” 36al1-11) . 
First the edict as HAEniscu renders it: 

1318 Aus einem Antrag der Zentralregierungsbehérde iiber die Steuer- 
pflichten: Die Ménchs- und Taoistenkléster sollen im Siiden von (dem Ende) 
der friiheren Sung an, im Kerngebiet und in Yiin-nan vom 1. Jahre Yiian-chen 
an als Termin, fiir Grundstiicke standigen Wohnsitzes und Altbesitz sowie 
Schenkungen der Kaiser von Steuern befreit sein . . . Die Ménche und 
Taoisten sollen fiir die spaiter erworbenen Grundstiicke fiir welche das Ver- 
mégensaufsichtsamt die Bebauung zu besorgen hatte, insgesamt entsprechend 
der Produktion gleichermassen Steuern zahlen mit der iibrigen Bevélkerung 
wie Militir, Postleuten, Handwerkern, Arzten, Konfuzianern, Fabrikarbeitern 
(4# JA), Korntransportschiffern, aller Rassen gleichviel welcher Familienlisten. 


Auf diesen Antrag erging ein zustimmendes Edikt mit dem besonderen Kaiser- 
lichen Willensvermerk. YT Suppl. II 36°. 


I have rendered this same edict in the following manner: 


*On the Derwishes (Darvi3) mentioned in this edict cf. Paul Pretuiot, TP 38 
(1948) .139, note 107. The term occurs as a proper name in the form Derbis in the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362; cf. F. W. Cieaves, HJAS 12 (1949) .89. 
1° Troisiéme édition suivant Vordre alphabétique . . . (Ho Kien Fou), p. 398c. 
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Rendering of Service 14 
[Miscellaneous Prestations 12 by Households of Various Categories] 


The second year of Chih-chih [1322-1323]: Copy of a memorial of the chung- 
shu-shéng 1° of the first day of the eleventh moon of the fifth year of Yen-yu 
[23 November 1318] which was authorized [by the Emperor] and is as follows: 
“Hereafter in accordance with imperial edicts which have been repeatedly 
issued, as for ‘hiring by contract,’ 14 ‘purchase by contract,’ 1 [acting as] 
village or cantonal heads,!* miscellaneous prestations and services to which 
the people are subject, besides (i.e., in addition to) soldiers in distant regions 
and postal workers between Ta-tu and Shang-tu who supply their own 
rations,7 various [Buddhist] temples and [Taoist] monasteries which have 
held property in the South since before the fall of the Sung, and in the fu-li,1® 
and Yiin-nan as of the first year of Yiian-chén [1295-1296], together with lands 
granted [to them] by the Emperor, are exempt [from these services]. Further- 
more, [we] note that all soldiers who are serving in distant regions, and who, 
wherever they have their home registers, have real estate which supports 
soldiers, have already been exempted there (i.e., in their home towns). These 
officers and soldiers together with [Buddhist] priests and [Taoist] monks who 
continue to purchase lands of the people which are subject to obligations, and 
surplus lands on which the ts‘ai-fu tswng-kuan-fu}® was to have received 
(=? has failed to receive) tenants, together with others such as soldiers, 
postal workers, laymen, artisans, doctors, [Confucianist] scholars, salt workers,2° 


" Ch‘ai-i 22%. Haentscu translates incorrectly as “Steuerpflichten.” The entire 
section (36a-38b) deals with the rendering of service, not the payment of taxes. 

12 Tsa-fan REVS. Cf. RatcHnevsky, op. cit., p. 241, note 2, where RATCHNEVSKY 
translates a very similar edict from the YTC. 

*8 The central administrative office under the Mongols. Cf. RatcHNeEvsky, op. cit., 
p. 117 ff. 

4 Hé-ku FARE. Cf. Ratcunevsky, op. cit., p. 229, note 1. 

15 Hé-mai FA. Cf. Lien-sheng Yanc, “ Buddhist Monasteries and Four Money- 
raising Institutions in Chinese History,” HJAS 13 (1950).178, note 15; cf. also 
RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 229, note 2. 

16 Ti-chéng ERIE; chu-shou +. Cf. RarcHnevsky, op. cit., p. 63, note 9. 

17 Shou-ssit mise . This is a Mongolian word, the colloquial form of Sgiisiin, 
meaning “rations.” Cf.. Kowatewsk1, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais (Kazan, 
1844-1849), Vol. 2, pp. 1513a-b. For an excellent discussion of this word cf. Paul 
Petuiot, “Notes sur le “Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930) .37-38, 
note 3: cf. also Wtadystaw Korwicz, “ Contribution aux études altaiques,” Collectanea 
Orientalia 1(Wilno, 1932) .30-34. 

18 Fy-li §BL. This term designated the central region under the direct administra- 
tive control of the chung-shu-shéng. Cf. Yiian shih (Pai-na-pén) 58.3a1 ff. Cf. also 
RatcHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 117-126. 

1° Ts‘ai-fu tsung-kuan-fu wy BRS EE AF. I am not sure of the meaning of this 
phrase or the function of this office. See RatcHNevsky, op. cit., p. 246, note 1. 
HaeEniscuH does not justify his translation “ Vermégensaufsichtsamt.” 

20Tt is regrettable that Harniscu did not look into Cu‘én Yiian’s “ Verbesserungs- 
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grain shippers and all the various tribes,21 no matter what family category 
it may be, all are to be subject to obligations alike on the basis of their 
property. What shall we do about it? ” Upon [receipt of this] memorial, there 
was received an imperial edict saying, “So be it! Respect this! ” 


Because the author treats only of those parts of the edicts 
which deal explicitly with religious groups, it is difficult for 
readers to see how the institutional pattern of such privileges 
fitted into the whole social and economic structure. This is one 
criticism which may be raised regarding Harniscu’s method of 
procedure. Secondly, in a work which deals primarily with eco- 
nomic questions, it is imperative that those terms dealing with 
taxes, levies, fiscal bureaus, etc., be translated and annotated as 
adequately as possible so that those who pick up the threads may 
be able to build with assurance on the foundations already laid. 
However, HArniscu’s method of procedure necessitates a thorough- 
going revision and restudy of the material he has presented, 
before scholars can take this material as a point de départ for 
further work. 

I should like to deal with a few more specific points in HaEn- 
IscH’s translations. The edict translated on p. 28 (“ 1295”: YTC 
24.12b-13b) was already translated by RatcHunevsky (op. cit., pp. 
211-212). Harniscn’s translation of the’ phrase ti-liang shang- 
shui so-pan ch‘ien-wu WERT RIABE DW (YTC 24.12b10-11) as, 
*.. . in Sachen der Behandlung von Bodensteuer und Umsatz- 
steuer ...,” is neither correct nor very meaningful. Pan here has 
the meaning “ obtain,” “ procure ” (cf. Couvreur, 3° éd., p. 646b) . 
The passage should be translated, “as for the money and goods 
which are obtained as land and commercial taxes.” * 


liste” (p. 8) wherein /u-hu {8 Fi is corrected to tsao-hu eal » i.e., “ salt-workers.” 
Cf. T2‘% yiian, wu, 234c. Furthermore it is difficult to conceive of the existence of 
“Fabriken ” in fourteenth-century China. 

*1 Chu-t‘ou-hsia MEP. In the third ’Phags-pa inscription translated by Harntscn, 
this term is given as the equivalent of ayima’ud, i.e., “the tribes” (p. 61). 

2° Note RatcHNevsky’s translation: “. . . En ce qui concerne l’argent et les objets 
fixes pour le paiement de l’impét sur la terre et de l’impét sur le commerce .. .” It 
should be noted that the term ch‘ien-wu SE By is used once, in HaENISCH’s second 
inscription (p. 60), as an equivalent for the Mongolian ya’ud k’ed, i.e., “things, 
objects.” Cf. F. W. Creaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory 
of Chang Ying-jui, “ HJAS 13 (June, 1950) .116, note 107. 


22 
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The two names which HAEnIscH gives in transcription as “ Ma- 
Si-sze-ki-sze ” and “ Ai-se ” (p. 30; “ 1295’) are well-known names 
of the period. Harniscu’s reconstruction of the former as 
“ Masisgis ” (p. 30, note 3) is incorrect. Moreover he transcribes 
one character wrongly as “ki”: it should be ki (=ch‘t). Cu‘in 
Yiian PRE feels that this man whose name is written as Ma-hsi- 
ssti-ch‘i-ssit is probably identical with the Mar Sargis prominently 
mentioned in the inscription written by Liane Hsiang #44 in 
commemoration of the Ta-hsing-kuo Christian monastery at 
Chén-chiang-fu.”* Ai-hsieh is ultimately derived from the Syriac 
Iiw’,* i.e., “ Jesus”; the name was current during the Yiian 
period.®® It is interesting to note that in the edict of 1304 (pp. 
33-34) the name of the Emperor Méngke (1251-1259) * is men- 
tioned in the list of emperors who had previously issued edicts on 
the subject in question. In most edicts the names of Giiyiig and 
Mongke are not included. For a note on the term Chu-hu (= Jews) 
(p. 38) see Rudolf LowenrHat, “ Nomenclature of Jews in 
China,” MS 12 (1947) 111-114. 

In Part III (pp. 39-43) Harniscu presents a summary of the 
contents of the inscriptions which CHavannes translated, and 
makes a number of corrections in his translations. Being both 
a Mongolist and a Sinologist, HAENIScH is in a position to control 
the bilingual texts. 


°8 Cu‘En Yiian does not hesitate to declare that ssi pith must be an error for li 
EB, thus giving us the name as Ma-hsi-li-ch‘i-ssi (cf. Yiian yeh-li-k‘6-wén k‘ao 
704, BY Ae , Vol. 73 in the Tung-fang wén-k‘u We Fy 3c ik, p. 73). This name 
could then be reconstructed as *Mar Sirkis. Cu‘in Yiian identifies this man with the 
well-known Mar Sargis of the Christian monastery at Chén-chiang-fu. The name Mar 
Sargis occurs repeatedly in the edicts dealing with Christians but mostly in the 
form, Ma-hsieh-li-chi-ssti, The Syriac form of the name is clearly Sargis; cf. BrocKEeL- 
MANN, Syrische Grammatik (Berlin, 1912), p. 198. Nevertheless the form *Sirkis is 
indicated by the occurrence of the name as Marsarchis in the Marco Polo; cf. Marco 
Polo il Milione, Luigi F. Benepetto (Firenze, 1928) .141, §CL. For further information 
on Mar Sargis cf. A. C. Mout, Christians in China (London, 1930), pp. 145-157. 
For a reference to this edict, cf. p. 233, also note 33. 

°4 BROCKELMANN, op. cit., p. 197. 

°° Cf. Ai-hsieh, His Biography, an unpublished doctoral dissertation by Wine Tu- 
chien ZH E (Harvard, 1938). 

°° HaeniscH reads the name of this emperor variously as “ Monggo” (pp. 34, 35) 
and “ Mungge” (p. 73). 
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Section C (pp. 43-52) contains first (pp. 43-45) a Zusammen- 
fassung of the information presented above. This section should 
be supplemented by RatcHNEvsky’s discussion of the economic 
status of religious groups. Harniscu has not given much atten- 
tion to the many government edicts issued against tax evasion 
practised by citizens entering orders under false pretenses. Ratcu- 
NEVSKY, more interested in the legalistic aspects of the matter, 
discusses them in detail.” 

Haeniscu, in his general discussion (pp. 45-52), excellently 
summarizes the whole question of privileges for religious groups 
in the following phrases (p. 47): “Sie [die Kléster—H. S.] gingen 
aufs Ganze: Befreiung ihres Guts und ihrer Betriebe von jedweder 
Abgabe iiberhaupt nach der Formel . . . ‘Sie sollen keine Abgaben 
irgendwelcher Art leisten!’’ Um diese absolute Steuerfreiheit, die 
zu den kaiserlichen Grund- und Sonderverfiigungen in klarem 
Widerspruch steht, haben die Kléster ihren Kampf gefiihrt.” 
Haeniscu thus provides an interesting explanation for the fact 
that the general edicts (YTC and TCTK) usually restrict privi- 
leges and exemptions, whereas the particular edicts grant greater 
freedom than that provided for in the general edicts. According 
to Harntscu, the religious groups and institutions were engaged 
in a constant battle with the local authorities. A general edict 
might specify that land and commercial taxes were to be collected, 
but then a particular monastery or temple might go over the heads 
of the local authorities, appeal directly to the crown, and gain for 
itself an edict of exemption. Harntscu also feels he has uncovered 
evidence that some monks mutilated the texts of edicts on the 
stelae in their own favor. In one bilingual inscription, two char- 
acters meaning “with the exception of” seem to have been 
scratched from a passage dealing with payment of land and com- 
mercial taxes, thus making the monks totally tax-exempt (pp. 
49-50) . The Mongolian text, which probably was unintelligible to 
them, clearly specifies that they were to pay the land and com- 
mercial taxes. This discrepancy between the Mongolian and 
Chinese texts was noted by N. N. Poprs, but he provided no 


°7 Cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. Ixvii-Ixxxvi. 
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explanation for it.** Harniscu’s explanation seems to me to be 
correct. 

Lastly (pp. 53-73) Harniscu presents us with translations and 
studies of three ’Phags-pa inscriptions heretofore unpublished. 
The rubbings which were made from stelae located near the 
Taoist temple Ch‘ung-yang-kung &%% in the market town 
of Tsu-an-chén ##€Sit jn Chou-chih-hsien #H in Shensi 
Province were up till the publication of Harniscu’s work (1940) 
preserved in the Berliner Museum fiir Voélkerkunde. Harniscu 
mentions (p. 53) that Marian Lewicx1 had just recently pub- 
lished and translated all known Mongolian ’Phags-pa inscrip- 
tions.*? Haeniscu did not know that at the time Popps, in Russia, 
was preparing for publication his collections of ’Phags-pa inscrip- 
tions in Mongolian.*° Poprr himself became aware of HAENIscH’s 
publication just shortly before his own book was to appear. He 
states that the last known ’Phags-pa inscription in Mongolian 
relates to the year 1351, but in a footnote adds that one of 
HaeEnitscu’s inscriptions (no. 2, p. 59-60; transl. p. 63-64) relates 
to the year 1351, and another (no. 3, 60-61, 65-66) presumably 
to the year 1352.** Poppr published thirteen inscriptions, men- 
tioning the fact that these thirteen did not exhaust the extant 
*Phags-pa material, nor even that portion of it known to him 
personally.*? In addition to the thirteen inscriptions published 
by Poppe and the three published by Harniscu, we have now. 
the edict of Hai-shan published posthumously for PELuiot * and 
the Ch‘éng-tu inscription published by Han Ju-lin ## fig 7K .*4 


*SN. N. Poppe, KpagpatHaa IIucmenHoctb (Square Writing) published by 
Akagemua Hayx CCCP, Unctutyt Boctoxopegenua (Academy of Sciences U.S. 
S.R., Institute of Orientology) (Moscow, Leningrad, 1941) p. 109. 

°° Marian Lewick1, “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites et écriture carrée,” Col- 
lectanea Orientalia 12 (Wilno, 1937) .1-72. 

8°'N. N. Poppe, op. cit. 

*1 Ibid., p. 15 and note 2. 

** Ibid., pp. 55-57. He did not translate the inscription presented on plate 25 of 
CHAVANNES’ inscriptions, TP 9 (1908) 428-429, because of the poor quality of the 
photographic reproduction. Furthermore there remain the many ’Phags-pa inscriptions 
in Chinese. 

°° Paul Pe.uior, “Un rescrit mongol en écriture ’Phags-pa,” in Tibetan Scrolls 
published by Giuseppe Tucci, pp. 621-624. 

°* Studia Serica, 2 (September, 1941) .136-149. 
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In concluding this review I should like to take up a few specific 
points in connection with Harniscu’s rendering of these three 
inscriptions. 

In his first inscription, Harniscu’s translation of the term 
“cdlge célges” (eol-ge Ceol-ges, in Poppr’s transcription) , 
glossed by the term chu-lu #i#%, as “die verschiedenen Pro- 
vinzen ” is wrong (p. 58, line 20-21; p. 67, note 20/21). The lu 
were administrative subdivisions of the “ provinces,” which in turn 
were the large regional areas administered by the hsing-chung- 
shu-shéng 17} #4 2 Popps, in the glossary at the end of his 
book, translates the term correctly as okrug, i.e., “ district” (p. 
152). 

The term “tsan tamha” (c‘ay t‘am-qa) (line 24), meaning 
land and commercial taxes respectively, appears over and over 
again in both the ’Phags-pa inscriptions and the ordinances in 
YTC and TCTK, in their Chinese equivalents, ti-shwi and shang- 
shui respectively. T“am-qa also existed in Persia as a commercial 
tax. According to Nasir al-Din Tisi, the pre-Mongolian com- 
mercial tax was called mal-i tamya “+ Jb, i. e., “ tamya levy ”; 
under the Mongols it was known as tamya **.* We note, there- 
fore, that although the orthography is different, the use of this 
term in the sense of commercial tax seems to have antedated the 
Mongolian period. Thus Haerniscu’s speculation that t‘am-qa 
(which means “ seal” in Turkish and Mongolian) may have had 
some relationship to Chinese grain storehouses (“ vielleicht von 
dem gestempelten Ausweis iiber den Umsatz der mit der Einzahl- 
ung [der Handelssteuer] einzureichen war? ”) is probably ground- 
less. The commercial tax, of course, is an old Chinese institution, 
but t‘am-qga (= tamya, in the Uiyur script) may have its roots 
in the West. 

Haerniscu inserts the word “ Betten ” in his translation of the 
series of terms in line 26 (p. 63), line 27 (p. 64) and lines 22-23 


85 Cf, Petuiot, “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930). 
18-21. Cf. also Yiian shih (Pai-na-pén) 58.8a1-8. In the central adminstrative region 
alone there were 29 lu. 

36M. Minovi and V. Minorsky, “ Nasir al-Din Tisi on Finance,” BSOS 10 (1940). 
755-790. Cf. especially p. 773, and p. 781 (b). 
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(p. 65) , in all three inscriptions. There is no corresponding term 
for “ beds ” in the Mongolian text. In all three inscriptions we 
note in the Mongolian text the terms dém k’ebid, in each case 
glossed by the Chinese terms tien-shé p‘u-hsi ib @ 3% . Dém 
obviously is a transcription of the word tien which in that period 
still retained the final m. From its equivalent tren-shé we may 
conclude that dém means “ inn,” Herberge.*’ Nevertheless, it is 
not clear whether this means “inn” in the Western sense, or an 
establishment somehow associated with commerce. The word 
tien in modern Chinese and -ten or mise in Japanese means 
“ store.” Consequently k‘ebid and p‘u-hsi must mean the same 
thing. In the Hua-i i-yii (I1.9a) kebid is glossed as p‘u-mien 
$M , literally, “front of a shop,” “stall.” ** Poppr translates 
the term as lavki,’i.e., “shops,” “ stalls.”** Word for word, 
p‘u-hsi means “ to spread out a mat ” or “a mat [on which wares 
are] spread out.” This word possibly referred to the setting up of a 
stall or to the stall itself. The translation of these two terms 
probably should be “ inns ” and “ stalls,” pending further investi- 
gation of the nature of these “ inns ” and “ stalls.” 

The word kénérge (line 27), “ Weinhefe,” has undergone an 
interesting metathesis in some of the dialects. In Kalmuck we 
have “kérnga ... Saat ... Hefe.” *° In the Kowa.Lewsk1 we 
have kériingge: “ levain, ferment .. .” ** So also in Ordos ** and 
Khalkha.** However, in Monguor we have the form k’wonorguo: 
“levure, ferment, levain.”** It would be most interesting if 
further examples of such striking similarities occurring only be- 


°7 In the first inscription (p. 63) Harniscu neglects to insert Herberge as he has 
done in the rest. This must be a lapsus. On tien-shé, cf. Pawuapit, Tlomnpitt 
Kutaiicko-pycckii Cnopapb (Complete Chinese-Russian Dictionary) (Peking, 1909), 
Vol. 1, p. 327c. 

88 Patani, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 726c. 

°° PoppE, op. cit., p. 118, notes 44, 45. 

*°Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, p. 240b. 

*? KowALEwskI, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 2640a. 

*° Antoine Mosragrt, Dictionnaire ordos, p. 431a. 

48 A. R. Rinéine, Kpatkui Monroapcexnit-pycckui Cnaosapb [Concise Mongolian- 
Russian Dictionary], (Moscow, 1947), p. 276. 

** A. de Smept and A. Mostaerrt, Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du 
Kansou occidental, III* partie, Dictionnaire monguor-francais (Pei-p’ing, 1933), p. 213. 
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tween Monguor and the language of the ’Phags-pa script could 
be found. 

The term “ alba hubcir i” (= al-ba qub-¢’i-ri) (line 27) , gener- 
ally glossed as ch‘ai-fa 72%, raises interesting problems.** Ch‘ai-fa 
is a pre-Mongolian term appearing as early as the Chin.** It is 
used in the Hei-ta shih-liich, written in 1237, to describe Mon- 
golian levies.” In YTC (25.la-3b) there is an entire section 
dealing with ch‘ai-fa. From the contents of the edicts, ch‘ai-fa 
refers to taxes and levies other than the land and commercial 
taxes, which are treated separately (YTC 22, 24) .“° Harniscu 
translates both terms (i.e., the Chinese and Mongolian) as “ die 
allegemeinen Lasten: Dienste und Steuern” (p. 69, note 27). 
This translation seems to be too general; however, I am not sure 
what the exact translation should be. 

The term qubéiri has had an interesting institutional evolu- 
tion. In the Secret History it apparently had the general meaning 
of “levy.” *® Nasir al-Din Tisi (died 1274) included the term 
qopéur (actually written gabjur 9%!) under the category of poll 
taxes.*° Poppk states: 


In the work of RaSid ed-Din and in other Moslem historians the term 
qubcéur designated a special levy on livestock. According to Brrezin, qubéur 
was introduced by Ménke Qan and was collected in the amount of one head 
per hundred. Later qubéur was collected in money in the amount of 70 gold 
coins per ten individuals ... V. V. Bartou’p reports that “ kopéur ” designated 
pasturages and a levy on grazing herds in the amount of one percent. Initially 


*°Cf. Petuiot, TP 37 (1944) .154-164, on qubéiri. Also Poppe, op. cit., p. 108, 
note 10. 

*° Chin shih (Pai-na-pén) .47.15a.2. 

“7 Hei-ta shih-liieh chien-chéng “AE 3EMS SER, in Wang Chung-k'6 kung i-shu, 
op. cit., 1la6-13al13. 

‘SIn the Yiian shih there is a section entitled k‘6-ch‘ai #}2= which corresponds to 
the ch‘ai-fa section in the YTC. The first sentence (YS. 93.11b10-12) reads, “ As 
for the designations for k‘6-ch‘ai, there are two: (a) ssit-liao HE and (b) pao-yin 
1, Gi. [According to] this method taxation takes place on the basis of family status.” 
The edicts in the YTC in the corresponding section also deal with the pao-yin tax, 
which is a kind of household tax, originally payable in silver, but during most of 
the Yiian actually collected in paper money. Cf. YS. 93.13a9. 

*° Glossed as k‘6-lien BLK which Petuiot translates as “ redevance par catégorie,” 
“redevance spécifique,” with reservations. Cf. TP $7 (1944) .164, note 1. Harniscu 
translates it as “ Abgabe, Steuer” (Wé6rterbuch, p. 69). 

5° Minovi and Minorsky, op. cit. 776, 783, note e. 
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it was eollected primarily from nomads. On the other hand, V. V. Barrou’p, 
with reference to Juwayni, confirms that “‘ kopéur ” during the time of Ménke 
designated a head tax, collected in money from a conquered population.*! 


Bartovu’p himself states: 


In the yarliy of 1304 on taxation all taxes collected on a usual basis, in 
non-privileged areas, are divided into three categories: (1) kopéur and taxes 
(postuplenia) from inhabitants of towns, paid twice a year; (2) kopéur and 
taxes from steppe-dwellers, paid once a year, namely at the beginning of the 
year; (3) tamga, the amount of which was specially fixed for each area, where 
such taxes were collected, and was posted on billboards to be affixed to the 
gates of said place. From this text [i.e., of Abii Sa’id Bahadur Khan—H. 5$.]} 
it can be concluded that by “kopéur” were understood all direct taxes, 
collected from agriculturalists as well as nomads, in differentiation from 
“tamga ” or indirect taxes, collected from the cities.®? 


M. Minovi and V. Minorsky state: 


In general use gopchur was applied to various casual imposts levied on the 
spot chiefly to defray the expenses of messengers and officials (ichi) .5* 


In the Hwa-i i-yii (I1.A.12a.3) we have the phrase of exemption, 
aliba alba qubéirin iilii abun bu qudqulatu’ai, literally, “ not 
taking any alba qubéirin from them, let one not disturb them,” 
or more freely, “let one not disturb them by taking any alba 
qubéirin from them.” Here alba qubéirin is glossed as ch‘ai-fa 
k‘6-lien (see above, and note 49). Thus it becomes quite clear 
that the complications concerning these tax institutions are far 
greater than one might suspect from Harniscu’s brief note on the 
subject. 

In line 29 the Chinese term k6-chih-érh t‘ou-hsia #8 EE 
is rendered simply as ayima‘ud, i.e., as HaEntscu puts it, “ die 
Unterworfenen der verschiedenen Staimme” (p. 70, note 29). 
This is an excellent example of the value of bilingual ‘inscriptions. 
With regard to this question, Abr Takao 7X states, “ Thus 
it can be decided that tokya #T.3AP, and tokyan RAWUA 
designated various kinds of aggregate groups having special rights, 


51 Poppr, op. cit., p. 109 (in Russian). 

°?'V. Bartou’p, Tlepcuackaa Hagnucb na Crtut Anilickoti Meyetu Manyue 
[A Persian Inscription on the Wall of the Manuée Mosque at Ani] (St. Petersburg, 
1911), pp. 32-33. This yarliy of 1804 mentioned by Bartou’p is contained in the 
Rasid al-Din; cf. Bartou’p, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

°° Mrnovi and Minorsky, op. cit., p. 784. 
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established as a reward for distinction in military affairs, or [in 
turn designated] those who received [such rewards].” ** During 
the later Yiian, however, according to ABg, the term t‘ou-hsia 
tended to become confused with the term aimay, and eventually 
was replaced by the latter altogether. Asr’s contention is further 
proved by the passage in question. 

In lines 19-20 (pp. 60-61) we find the interesting phrase, “ han 
u tsan ’amu bu cidhutuhayi” (= qga-nu c’ay a-mu bu @id-qu-t'u- 
gayi) , which has as its Chinese equivalent a phrase which may be 
clearly translated as, “do not store up government grain” (p. 
65; p. 72, notes 19, 20). Here gan seems to have the meaning 
“ government ” to judge by the Chinese translation. That gan 
does not refer to the emperor is evident from the fact that the 
reigning emperors were called gayan and not gan. The question 
of the meaning and etymology of this word bears further 
investigation. 

These few points by no means exhaust the interesting questions 
and problems in these three inscriptions. As a whole it is to be 
regretted that Harniscu has not annotated his translations more 
fully, by bringing together much of the available material on 
the subject. The Mongols extended their privileges not only to 
religious groups in China, but to sects throughout their empire. 
In Nasir al-Din we read: 

... Even now, ... (it)* is not collected from five categories of people: 


(a) from the tarkhdns raised to that state by the king, such as (Muslim) 
sages and (Christian) clergy ... 


*T.e., the poll tax, gradually comprised under gopchur . . .**° 


Similar edicts granting tax exemptions were granted metro- 
politans of the Russian Orthodox Church by the rulers of the 


54 Ane Takao, “ Gendai “T6-ka” no Gogen-ké” Tit HP OMRSZ (“ De 
l’étymologie du mot “T‘ou Hsia” . . . employé 4 la période de Yuan .. .”) in 
Toyoshi kenkyi B38 FE SETAE 3 (1938) .16. 

55 Minovi and Minorsky, op. cit. 776, §16; Akniin ham ba-hukm-i yasaq az panj kas 
namigirand, avval az mardum-i tarkhan kih padisah isan-ra tarkhan kardah basad cin 
daniimand|[an] va arkdiin 9 p. 763 §16). Note the un-Persian and typically Mon- 
golian usage of the words for “ Nestorian” and “ Muslim ” clergy. 
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“ Golden Horde.” ** In most of these edicts the phraseology is 
not too different from the language of the edicts issued by 
Mongols elsewhere in the empire. Again we see that, however 
much the Mongols identified themselves with the various cultures 
of China, Persia, Central Asia, etc., there remained a number of 
characteristics common to all the parts of that vast empire. 
Haeniscu has performed a very valuable service by giving us 
this extremely interesting volume on Mongolian religious policy 
in China. Nevertheless, it must be re-examined carefully before 
scholars interested in the social and economic history of the 
Mongols can utilize it. 
Herbert ScoHuRMANN 


Iiza Vertu, Huang Ti Nei Ching Su Wen, the Yellow Emperor's 
Classic of Internal Medicine, Chapters 1-34 translated from 
the Chinese with an Introductory Study, Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1949. Pp. xix + 253. 


In this handsome volume an extended translation from one of 
the classical Chinese works on medicine is for the first time made 
available. Mrs. Vertu has here translated the first thirty-four 
sections, about one-third of the Nei ching. In addition she has 
translated the prefaces by Wane Ping and Lin I, as well as the 
notice in the Ssi-k‘u Catalog. A long (58 page) introduction © 
discusses the text, its age and authorship, and supplies an analysis 
of the contents and key concepts of the Nei ching. Mrs. Vrttu’s 
purpose has been to make this Chinese medical classic available 
to the Occidental medical historian; she states (Preface, p. xii) 
“Tt should be realized, therefore, that the translation . . . repre- 
sents the approach of a medical historian rather than that of a 
Chinese philologist. It is hoped that this preliminary study will 
serve as a starting point for further work on the text, with more 
attention to its many linguistic problems.” Such a purpose is 
certainly commendable in its modesty, and Mrs. Vertu deserves 
praise for her courage in tackling so formidable a book at all. 


5°M. D. Priserxov, XaHcKie Apmpikpr Pycckumb Mutpononutamb (Yarliks of 
the Khans to Russian Metropolitans) (Petrograd, 1916), pp. 27-28, 38. 
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Any criticism of this translation must take as its point of depar- 
ture the avowed intent of its author. She is writing as a student 
of the history of medicine, not as a professional sinologist. Con- 
ceivably a different set of standards of exactness in translation 
apply; if she has succeeded in giving the Western reader a valid 
idea of the nature of Chinese medical theory beyond what he 
might get from other available works on the subject,’ she may be 
forgiven considerable lapses in the detail of her translation. It is 
with regret, considering the investment of time represented by this 
study and of money in its publication, that I must report its 
failure to satisfy even those standards set by the author. The only 
valid idea which her Occidental medical historian could bring from 
the most careful reading of her translation would be that the 
Chinese had some peculiar concepts of medicine, an idea he may 
well have had before beginning to read the book. Surely he has 
the right to expect something more. But what else is he to con- 
clude from such a statement as this (p. 186) : 

The Yellow Emperor said: “In regard to the nine needles (for acupuncture) 


I understand from the great master that a great many physicians of extensive 
learning are not able to overcome destiny. . . .” 


The text,’ if not absolutely clear, is less gnomic: 


The Yellow Emperor said, “I have heard about the nine needles for acupunc- 
ture from you, Master. But so many and so far-reaching [were the principles 


elucidated] there is no counting them.” #7 RJEl, fz ILGRIKF RZ 
TEAK , AR BY BRB. (He goes on to ask for a résumé that he might transmit to 


posterity) . 


One would like to say that such examples are rare, but unfor- 
tunately this passage is typical of the translation as a whole. 
There is hardly a sentence that is not subject to correction, and 
the mispunctuations and completely impossible renderings of even 
the more lucid passages are so numerous that any attempt to 
list them would be time misspent. Mrs. Vertu was evidently 
laboring under a fatal misapprehension when she published what 


1 A list, to my knowledge reasonably complete, is given in the bibliography, pp. 91-92. 
? Huang-ti nei-ching su-wén 6.9a. Mrs. VertH never says which of the many avail- 
able editions of the Nei ching she has based her translation on. My references are to 
the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 
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can only be called a student’s translation. She says (Preface, 
p. xi), “ Very little has been translated from the Chinese that 
has not—at least in part—been criticized by other sinologists who 
read different meanings into individual sentences.” There is no 
denying the truth of that statement, alas, but it should not be 
taken as free license to publish translations made in the course 
of learning the language. Nor can it be interpreted as an endorse- 
ment of the fallacy that varying translations of a single Chinese 
text rest solely on differences of opinion. It is not difficult to 
find a passage which admittedly competent scholars will render 
differently, but here we are approaching the limits of our knowl- 
edge of the past, limits which to the beginner seem all too near at 
hand. The Nei ching is a technical treatise of considerable antiq- 
uity, based on concepts unfamiliar to the Western reader and 
employing a vocabulary in part obsolete and obscure even in a 
Chinese environment. It deals with a subject—one which we are 
accustomed to viewing as an empirical science—wholly in terms 
of an artificial cosmology. Although it treats of anatomy, disease 
and health, it does not follow that the person best qualified to 
understand the Nei ching is one who knows those subjects as a 
doctor of medicine knows them. His knowledge will so seldom 
coincide with Chinese theory that it is more likely to be a handi- 
cap than a help in reading the Chinese text. Since the text is 
written in Chinese, I suggest that a good knowledge of that 
language is the first prerequisite for its translation. The kind 
of special training required would be a course of study of tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine from one of its modern practitioners, to 
gain familiarity with the techniques mentioned in the text whose 
nature could otherwise only be guessed at. Even with this ideal 
background, a translation of the Nei ching, I suspect, would be 
a formidable undertaking. In the passages below, where I am 
trying to demonstrate the nature of Mrs. Vrrru’s mistranslations, 
I do not claim any real competence to deal with the technical 
aspects of the text. I propose to confine my specific objections 
to Mrs. Verrn’s technique and translations to a few passages 
quoted in her introduction. I have found them to be typical of 
such of the translation proper as I have examined. 
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After an examination of the age and authorship of the text in 
which she concludes reluctantly that the attribution to the Yellow 
Emperor must be relinquished, at least for the text in its present 
state (it is misleading to refer [p. 5] to “ the controversies of the 
historians in regard to the existence of the Yellow Emperor ”) , 
Mrs. VertTH discusses the philosophical foundations and the ana- 
tomical and physiological concepts underlying the Nei ching. Her 
sources for the first are chiefly ForKn’s World Conceptions, DE 
Groot’s Universismus, for the latter Wonc and Wv’s History of 
Chinese Medicine and her own translations of the Nei ching. 
Although it is listed in her bibliography, there is no evidence 
that she made ‘the slightest use of Masprro’s “ Les procédés de 
‘Nourrir le principe vital,’” perhaps the only scholarly work 
which deals with her subject. In general, her introduction is a 
good digest of her Western language sources on the nature of 
Chinese medico-cosmology. When she goes on to illustrate from 
her text, the results are disastrous. 

On p. 15 she begins to quote. (“The following passages . 
are illustrative of the importance attributed to the two cosmic 
regulators: ”’) 


The principle of Yin and Yang is the basis of the entire universe. It is the 
principle of everything in creation. It brings about the transformation to 
parenthood; it is the root and source of life and death... . 

Heaven was created by an accumulation of Yang; the Earth was created 
by an accumulation of Yin. 

The ways of Yin and Yang are to the left and to the right. Water and fire 
are the symbols of Yin and Yang. Yin and Yang are the source of power 
and the beginning of everything in creation. 

Yang ascends to Heaven; Yin descends to Earth. Hence the universe 
(Heaven and Earth) represents motion and rest, controlled by the wisdom of 
nature. Nature grants the power to beget and to grow, to. harvest and to 
store, to finish and to begin anew. 

Everything in creation is covered by Heaven and supported by the Earth. 
When nothing has as yet come forth the Earth is called: ‘ the place where Yin 
dwells ’; it is also known as the Yin within the Yin. Yang supplies that which 
is upright, while Yin acts as a ruler of Yang. 


I offer the following, not as an ideal translation, but as an im- 
provement over Mrs. Veitu’s rendering: 
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[2.la] Yin and yang are the Way of Heaven and Earth? They are the under- 
lying principle of all things,t the father and mother of transformation,® the 
ultimate source of life and death ® 

[2.1b] Now, the accumulation of yang forms Heaven, the accumulation of yin 
forms Earth.’ 

[2.7a] Left and right are [, respectively,] the paths of yin and yang.® Water 
and fire are the manifestations ° of yin and yang. In yin and yang are the 
capacity for the beginning [of life and growth] of all things.1° 

[2.8b] Yang, which is clear, ascends to Heaven; yin, which is turbid, reverts 
to Earth.1 Thus 12 the processes of Heaven and Earth are under the control 


* Wane Ping interprets “the Way” to mean “the Way of transformation, life and 
growth.” He quotes Tao te ching B.3b “ All things carry Yin and embrace Yang,” 
and I ching “ The successive movement of yin and yang constitutes what is called the 
Way” (modified after Lecce, p. 355). Tax1 Motohiro quotes a relevant passage 
from *Huai-nan tzi 3.la: ‘The assembled essences of Heaven and Earth are yin and 
yang. The concentrated essence of yin and yang produce the four seasons. The 
scattered essence of the four seasons make all things.” (Tax1 Motohiro, Su wén chih 
BHT , HE PARE Wuang-Han i-hsiieh ts‘ung-shu vol. 1, p. 27. AYRE BRS ) 

* Wane Ping says, “as applied to generation. Yang supplies the normal ch% TEA 
to give life, yin the support for standing erect. Thus they are the underlying principle 
of all things.” 

5 Wana Ping says, “as applied to different species. How does it work? The hawk, 
transformed, becomes a pigeon; the mole, transformed, becomes a ju-quail; rotting grass 
is transformed into glowworms; the sparrow on entering a large body of water becomes 
a ko-clam; the pheasant on entering a large body of water becomes a ch‘én-clam. In 
this way all the several species have come into being through transformation.” (These 
examples are all from the Yiieh-ling chapter of the Li chi; cf. *Li chi 5.4a, 6a, 12a, 17b, 
19b; I am indebted to Professor L. S. Yana for calling my attention to this source.) 

° Wana Ping says, “as applied to heat and cold. All things avail themselves of the 
yang-chi (“breath”) for warmth and so live; exposed to the yin-cht they become old 
and die. Thus we know that the ultimate source of life and death is in the alternate 
action of yin and yang.” 

7 Wane Ping: “In what way yin and yang are the Way of Heaven and Earth is 
explained in this.” 

* According to WANG Ping and the chiao-chéng commentators, the yin-ch% circulates 
to the right, the yang-ch‘i to the left. 

° #3. Yin and yang are invisible, but their workings can be followed in these 
elements; cf. the commentaries quoted by Taxi Motohiro, op. cit., p. 34. 

1° The words in brackets are supplied after Wane Ping. Cuovu Hsiieh-hai Fala ht 
in his Nei ching p‘ing-wén ARE EAL 2.4a would emend HERG to EGE « ‘the end 
and the beginning,” an easier reading supported by the parallel phrases just preceding. 

11 Taxt Motokata JCS in his Su-wén shao-chih SK FRB quotes almost identical 
lines from *Lieh tzi% 12a and *Huai-nan tzi 3.la. (Huang-Han i-hsiieh ts‘ung-shu 
vol. 1, p. 16.) 

= FUR: this appears to be a non-sequitur. The introduction of the “ spirits ” mi 
at this point is hardly necessary to a strictly yin-yang cosmology, but is a sign of the 
syncretism of the system. 
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of the spirits. So it is possible for [the cycle of] life, growth, harvest, and 
garnering to be continually renewed.1* 


[2.1la] Heaven covers and Earth supports.‘¢ If when all things* are just 
awakening to life, that is, before they have appeared above the ground, they 
are called “ yin-dwelling,” or are designated “ yin within the yin,” then once 
they appear above the ground they are called “ yang within the yin.” Yang 
supplies their normal [generative force]; 1* yin supports them. 


There are a few rather obvious inconsistencies in Mrs. VErTH’s 
book which are not primarily the result of an inadequate knowledge 
of Chinese. In translating the Ssi-k‘w Catalog notes, to explain 
the line (p. 79) “ But Lin I said that, according to the Jen Wu 
Chih, Wane Ping was one of the highest ministers (of the T‘ang 
dynasty) ,” she supplied a note [no. 19] “ The Jen Wu Chih (A 
WW) was composed by Lin Shao during the third century A. D. 
... There is no real error in her translation here, and the sub- 
stance of the note is unobjectionable; it is the juxtaposition which 
is unfortunate. Surely Mrs. VerrH does not expect someone 
writing in the eleventh century to use a third-century book for 
information about a man who lived in the eighth century? (I 
am here using the dates supplied by Mrs. Vertu herself). Yet 
the answer is to be found in the commentary on the heading of 
the preface by Wane Ping, a preface translated by Mrs. Vertu: 
125 AWE “ according to the Tang jén wu chih” (1.3a2). It is 
a common practice of the Ssi-k‘u editors to abbreviate both titles 
and quotations; the #f#s of the same notice (103.1b) is not 
“all other works of the T‘ang and Sung dynasties,” but the 
“Essays [on literature] of the T‘ang and Sung [Standard 
Histories].” 

Finally, as a historian of medicine one would expect more 
caution on the part of Mrs. VrerrH in passing judgment on the 
practical value of the practices of acupuncture and moxabustion 
than is apparent in her citation and endorsement of the con- 


** Through the action of the spirits, according to Wana Ping. 

** This common cliché amounts to little more than a statement of the existence of 
the world. 

15 HS): but the metaphor which follows is easier understood if we take it as plant 
life. 

16 BAZ TE. Wane Ping glosses with TER. see note 4; the sense is that yang 
is the life-giving element. 
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clusions of Dr. Nakayama and the report of John Hersry in 
Hiroshima. The efficacy of these measures is a subject on which 
I am not entitled to hold even an opinion, but surely Mrs. Verru’s 
method here is as irresponsible as the popular magazine reports 
of the miraculous properties of newly discovered drugs before 
medical science is prepared to substantiate such claims. The 
experiments of Dr. Nakayama and his colleagues will have to be 
repeated independently and yield the same results before moxa- 
bustion will be widely prescribed for “radiation sickness” or 
other less modern ills. Lest it be objected that these practices 
must have real therapeutic value to have been so long in use, it 
might be recalled that as long as Western doctors clung to a 
philosophical system of medicine, bloodletting was also generally 
practised, with results that can have been beneficial only rarely 
and accidentally. It is not impossible that the Chinese techniques 
are as efficacious as Mrs. Vertu believes, but of all persons the 
medical historian should be suspicious of a “ universalistic medical 
system,” of which the last thing to be said is that “ it embodies the 
experience of an old and great people in wrestling with the prob- 
lems of mortal ills and the preservation of human health.” 


(italics mine) . 
J.R.H. 


Jayanta Misura, A History of Maithili Literature; Vol. I (Early 
and Middle Periods). Allahabad: Tirabhukti Publications, 
1949. Pp. xxviii+ 472. Rs. 15. 


The district of Mithila occupies a place in post-Moslem Indian 
history out of proportion to its size, for it was largely from this 
asylum of Hinduism that Northeast India drew the seeds of its 
cultural renascence in the sixteenth century. Accordingly, Dr. 
Misnra’s book should prove of interest to more Indianists than 
those specially acquainted with the Maithili language. His book 
contains much information not elsewhere available in English. 

The book is divided into three parts. Of these the first treats 
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of the land, its people and language, and the periods of Maithili 
literature. 

The second part deals with Early Maithili, from the time of the 
Caryapadas (c. 950-1200) , for Dr. Misura claims that these are 
in old Maithili, not old Bengali, to about A.D. 1600. Early 
Maithili literature is chiefly preserved in poetic anthologies, 
several of which have only recently come to light. Considering 
the amount of the literature preserved, which is not large, one is 
struck by the extraordinary profusion of popular verse and song 
forms. The author who receives most attention in this early period 
is, naturally, Vidyapati THakkur (fifteenth century) , a man who 
wrote excellent Sanskrit but whose claim to genius is based on his 
vernacular poetry. 

In the literature of Middle Maithili (1600-1860) , dealt with in 
the last part of MisHra’s book, a most important position is 
occupied by drama. Maithili dramas are of several types. One 
consists of Sanskrit and Prakrit with Maithili songs interspersed. 
These songs in some cases “only translate the meaning of the 
preceding or succeeding Sanskrit verses.” Another type, the Kir- 
taniya, is a religious drama which in the course of history came 
to be written entirely in the vernacular. It is interesting to com- 
pare these types of drama with the very similar ones found in 
the opposite extremity of India, types which have been studied by 
PisHaroti, MEERWARTH, and others. The Maithili drama has 
also had a considerable development outside Mithila, in Nepal 
and Assam. 

Dr. Misura promises to complete his account of Maithili 
literature in a second volume dealing with the modern period. 


Daniel H. H. INGAtLs 
‘Harvard University 


'K. Rama Pisnarott, “ Acting in Kerala,” Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
12 (1922) .283-294; Meerwartu, “Les Kathakalis du Malabar,” JA 209 (1926) .193-284. 
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B. G. Goxuate, Buddhism and Asoka, Indian Historical Research 
Institute Studies in Indian History No. 17. Bombay: Padma 
Publications, 1949. Pp. 296. Rs. 13/8. 


Dr. Goxuate entitled his thesis for the Ph. D. degree at the 
University of Bombay Asoka and Post-Mauryan Magadha. The 
thesis now appears in book form under the title Buddhism and 
Asoka. What Dr. GoxHA.e has actually written could well be 
called by both names. He deals with the growth of Buddhism 
from its beginnings to the time of Asoka, with the political history 
of the Maurya and Sunga periods, with the social and economic 
conditions in these periods, and with Buddhist art. 

In this book one finds no revolutionary discoveries. But one 
does find a skilfull selection of pertinent material and one is 
pleased by the common sense which the author generally shows in 
his theories of Buddhism and early Indian society. 

GoKHALE claims that Asoka’s Buddhism is the lay Buddhism 
which had developed for two centuries or so beside the original 
monastic cult. Perhaps the best part of the book is that in which 
he substantiates this thesis by comparing passages of the Pali 
canon with the words of Asoka. One may also recommend a 
chapter dealing with the effect of Buddhism on the caste system. 

Throughout the book the author avails himself of the results 
of German as well as English and Indian scholarship. One regrets 
that he has not used French sources as well. The chapter on Bud- 
dhist sects and that on the Buddhist councils would be much 
improved by reference to the work of PrzyLusx1 and others who 
have examined the Chinese and Tibetan traditions. With this 
exception, GOKHALE shows a broad knowledge of his subject. 

It is unfortunate that the many good qualities of the book are 
marred by a perfect riot of misprints. One hundred ten of them 
are corrected in the errata, but this cannot be more than one 
fourth of the whole. 

Daniel H. H. Incatus 


Harvard University 














GUSTAV JOHN RAMSTEDT 
22 Octroser 1873-25 NoveMBER 1950 


Exegi monumentum . 


Gustav John Ramstept, professor at the University of Hel- 
sinki, president of the Finno-Ugrian Society, member of the 
Finnish Academy of Sciences, and the founder of Mongolian 
dialectology and Altaic linguistics, died on November 25, 1950. 
His death is a heavy blow to science. Ramstept’s merits as a 
scientist were so great and the scientific heritage he left is so im- 
mense that it is a responsible and difficult task to make a full 
evaluation of his life work. 

Rams tept was born at Tammisaari, Finland. After graduating 
from high school in Turku, he attended Helsinki University,’ 
where he studied Finno-Ugrian languages under the guidance of 
Professor E. N. SerauA. It may be that at that time he did not 
even imagine that he was destined to become one of the greatest 
of orientalists. 

Ramstept’s first scientific work dealt with the Cheremiss 
(Mari) language.” This is a valuable collection of samples of the 
Hill-Cheremiss dialect with a dictionary and phonetic studies, a 
result of his trip to the Volga region in 1898. Marked by a highly 
precise phonetic transcription, this work is an important contri- 
bution to Finno-Ugrian linguistics. Yet Ramstept dropped his 
Finno-Ugrian studies. When the Finno-Ugrian Society in Hel- 
sinki decided to continue the Altaic studies started long before 
by M. Alexander Castrk&n, its president, Professor Otto DonNEr, 
suggested in 1898 that several young explorers be sent to various 
parts of Central Asia. One of them happened to be Ramstepr. 
who went to Mongolia. Unfortunately, the greater part of his 


*The author of this necrology took these biographic data from the obituaries by 
Professor Andrej Rupnev in Hufvudstadsbladet (26 November 1950), and Professor 
Martti RAsANeEN in Helsingin Sanomat (26 November 1950). 

° “ Bergtscheremissische Sprachstudien,” Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 
17 (1902). 
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collections was lost by the Russian railroad authorities on the 
way back through Siberia, and he had no choice but to make 
another trip to Mongolia and start his explorations anew. Ram- 
STEDT spent three years in Transbaikalia and Outer Mongolia. 
His explorations in Mongolia resulted in two excellent publi- 
cations. One of these deals with the phonology of the Khalkha- 
Mongolian language; * it is a precise phonetic description of the 
Khalkha language and the first comparative study of one of the 
Mongolian languages. Its appearance was the beginning of his- 
toric and comparative studies in the Mongolian field. To arrive 
at a correct evaluation of this publication, one should not forget 
that it was the first work on Colloquial Mongolian to be based on 
modern linguistic methods. Another work of great importance is 
Ramstept’s thorough research on the Khalkha-Mongolian conju- 
gation, particularly valuable in respect to syntax.* In this work, 
too, he bases his research on the comparative and historic method. 


Ramstept published only a few Khalkha-Mongolian texts.° 
Among these, those deserving most attention are the heroic sagas, 
e.g., the epic song Ayilb xab, which is the first specimen of the 
Mongolian epic ever collected. Ramstept’s collection completely 
refutes PozpNrEv’s theory that the Mongols never had epic 
poetry.® 

Ramstept published many more texts in another Mongolian 
language, namely Kalmuck.’ They were collected in the lower 


*“Das Schriftmongolische und die Urgamundart phonetisch verglichen,” Journal 
de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 21 (1902). The Russian translation: CpaBHiTembHaa 
(oHeTHKa MOHFOMbCKArO. NHCbMeHHArO A3ZbIKA HM XaXACKO-yPrHHCcKaro roBopa. 
Tlepepont nox pexakuiet npus.-fou. A. JI. Pyquesa, qon. astopom». C. Iletep- 
Oyprb, 1908. 

*“ Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen,” Mémoires de la Société Finno- 
Ougrienne 19 (1903). 

5In the book O6pa3ubl MOoHrombCKOH HaposHOH aMTepatypHI. Bpimyck I. 
Xamxackoe Haptuie (TekcTh! Bb TpaHcKpunuin). Penzaxtupopanu LI. 2K. 
?Kamuapano u A. JI. Pygues. C. etep6ypr, 1908. 

°A. Tlo3santesb. O6pa3zubl HapoqHOH AMTepaTypbI MOHTOAbCKHXD TWeMeHd. 
Bpin. nepspii. Hapogupia nbcuu Mouronoss. C. Merep6yprb, 1880. Cf. also VU. 
I. Pamcteatb. O MonrombcKuxb 6pinuHaxb. Tpyazbl TponikocapcKo-KaxTHHc- 
karo Org. Mn. Pyccx. Teorp. O6u. T. Ill, Bein. 2, p. 44 and foll. in which Ramstept 
demonstrated that the Khalkha-Mongolian epics are far from extinct. 

7“ Kalmiickische Sprachproben, gesammelt und herausgegeben von G. J. RAMSTEDT, 
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Volga and Stavropol’ region in 1903-1905, and represent the first 
phonetically irreproachable samples of Kalmuck poetry with a 
German translation. The importance of all the above-mentioned 
explorations is indeed great, because they laid the foundations 
of Mongolian dialectology. Later on, after many years, Ram- 
stepT also published his monumental Kalmuck dictionary,® the 
first scientific dictionary in that language. Distinguished by its 
detailed transcription and precise translation and explanation of 
words and locutions, it contains about 12,000 basic Kalmuck 
words with a German index enabling the reader also to use the 
dictionary as a German-Kalmuck dictionary. This work is much 
more than a Kalmuck dictionary, since it also contains rich 
material collected among the Oirat tribes of Sinkiang. Ramstept 
did not confine himself merely to translating the Kalmuck words; 
in almost all cases he added the correspondences in Written Mon- 
golian, Turkic, Tungus, and sometimes Korean. His dictionary, 
therefore, is an etymologic work as well, containing hundreds of 
carefully established Altaic etymologies. 

Ramstept also explored the language of the Moghols of 
Afghanistan. To study it, he made a journey in the autumn of 
1903 to the Afghano-Russian frontier, where he succeeded in find- 
ing two Moghols, but unfortunately the three of them soon became 
ill with malaria and his explorations had to be stopped. Never- 
theless, even the material he was able to collect in a few days was 
of great value and shed much light upon various obscure questions 
of Mongolian historic phonology, particularly the history of the 
groups Vowel +*y (*g) + Vowel.° 

If we add to the above-mentioned works the glossary of the 
dialect of the Yellow Yogurs (Shera Y6gur), compiled by Ram- 
sTeDT from materials collected by the late C. G. E. MANNERHEIM 
during the latter’s travel in Eastern Turkestan,’° we find that 
Ramstept explored four Mongolian languages. These explora- 


Erster Teil, Kalmiickische Mirchen I-II,” Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 27, 
1-2 (1909-1919) . 

8 “ Kalmiickisches Worterbuch,” Lezica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae 3 (1935) . 

®°“Mogholica: Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Moghol-Sprache in Afghanistan,” Journal 
de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 23, 4(1906) . 

10°C, G. E. Mannernermm. “A Visit to the Saré and Shera Yégurs,” JSFOu 27. 
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tions alone sufficed to make Ramstept a preeminent Mongolist.” 
Yet he published many other first-rate works, especially in the 
field of Altaic comparative studies. A valuable contribution to 
Mongolian historical linguistics is his article on Mongolian pro- 
nouns.” One of its achievements was the restitution of the ancient 
pronoun of the third person *7 (gen. inu, acc. imayi, etc.) .° 
Ramstep1’s greatest merit is that he did not confine himself to 
collecting material on Mongolian languages and merely describing 
the latter, but he also laid the foundations of Mongolian historical 
linguistics and comparative studies. His work “Das Schrift- 
mongolische und die Urgamundart phonetisch verglichen ” is re- 
markable in that Ramsrept was the first to quote ancient data 
on Colloquial Mongolian of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, e. g., such forms as hutut “ stars ” in the history of Kirakos. 
He was the first to point out the value of ancient glossaries. He 
was one of the founders of Altaic comparative studies and the 
most brilliant among them; his only outstanding predecessor in 
this field was his great fellow-countryman M. Alexander CastrEnN. 
RamsteptT started his Altaic comparative studies with explora- 
tions in the Turco-Mongolian field, and soon came to the well- 
founded conclusion that the Turkic and Mongolian languages are 
really related. One of his earliest works in this field is his article 
on numerals.** Another important article of his concerns the 
tribal name Oyirad; this is one of the few Ramstepr articles . 
published in Russian.” It contains a series of Turco-Mongolian 
etymologies, mainly demonstrating the correspondence Mo. r= 
Turk. z (e.g., Mo. tiker = Turk. 6kiiz “ ox”) and the develop- 
ment *yi> Mo. yi (e.g., ayil < *ayil “ yurt ” = Turk. ayil “ cor- 
ral”). His work on the derivation of verbal stems is dedicated to 


™ There are also several small items of his on Mongolian subjects: ‘“ Ein Fragment 
mongolischer Quadratschrift,” JSFOu 27, 3; “ Mongolische Briefe aus Idiqut Schiahri 
bei Turfan,” Sitzber. d. K. Preuss. Akademie d. Wissenschaften 32 (1909). 845 ff. 

12 Ther mongolische Pronomina,” JSFOu 23, 3 (1906). 

18 RAMSTEDT, op. cit., p. 9. 

14 Uber die Zahlwérter der altaischen Sprachen,” JSFOu 24, 1 (1907). 

**Y. T. Pamcteatb. ItumMonoria uMenu Oiiparb. COopHuks Bb uectp I. H. 
Tlotannna kb 70-mbTit co WHA pox geHia. 3an. Mon. Pyccx. Teorp. O6u. no 
Ory. Dtuorp. XXXIV (1909). 
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the problems of Mongolian and Turkic comparative morphology.” 
These researches were followed by others far exceeding the limits 
of Mongolian linguistics and invading the field of Altaic compara- 
tive phonology. One of his articles in the latter category deals 
with the correspondence *8 > Mo.y= Turk. p (b) of the type 
Mo. qayalya < *qaBalya “ gate” =Turk. qapiy id.” Another is 
dedicated to the affricates in the Mongolian and Turkic lan- 
guages; ‘* but perhaps the most important is the article on the 
initial voiceless labial consonant in Common Altaic, in which he 
investigates the development Mo. 0 (Zero) < Middle Mongolian 
h< Ancient Mongolian *¢ or *p= Manchu f and Goldi p, e.g., 
Mo. ulayan, Middle Mong. hula’an < Ancient Mong. *¢ulayan or 
*yulayan “ red ” = Ma. fulgiyan id.** 

There reigned great confusion in regard to the Chuvash lan- 
guage, before RamstepT. It is known that W. Rapiorr considered 
the Chuvash language an original Finno-Ugrian language which 
had passed through three stages of Turkization.” It was Ram- 
steDT who found that the Chuvash language is, on the contrary, a 
very archaic Turkic language (we would even say Proto-Turkic) 
which has absorbed numerous recent Turkic loanwords.”* His was 
one of the most splendid discoveries in both the Turcologic field 
and that of Altaic linguistics in general. Among all the phonetic 
laws established in this article, we shall only mention here the 
correspondences Chuvash r < *#> Turk. z and Chuvash I< *1’> 
Turk. § which were misunderstood by the others as Chuv. r and 
kx *z and *§. Of his remaining works on Altaic subjects his article 
on the palatalization in the Altaic languages,” the semantically 


1°“ Zur Verbstammbildungslehre der mongolisch-tiirkischen Sprachen,” JSFOu 28, 
3 (1912). 

*7 Zur Geschichte des labialen Spiranten im Mongolischen,” Festschrift Vilhelm 
Thomsen (1912). 

*8 “Zur mongolisch-tiirkischen Lautgeschichte I-II,” Keleti Szemle 15, pp. 134-150; 
id. III, Keleti Szemle 16, pp. 66-84. 

*° “in anlautender stimmloser Labial in der mongolisch-tiirkischen Ursprache, 
JSFOu 32, 2(1916-1920). 

20 W. Raptorr, Phonetik der nérdlichen Tiirksprachen (Leipzig, 1882), §116. 

*1“ Zur Frage nach der Stellung des Tschuwassischen,” JSFOu 38, 1 (1922). 

°2 Tie Palatalisation in den altaischen Sprachen,” Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae 27, pp. 239-251. 
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interesting research on the negatives,** and a short article on the 
deverbal noun in -m in the Altaic languages ** deserve great 
attention. 

Not only was Ramsvepr a brilliant Mongolist, but he also had 
an excellent knowledge of the Turkic languages.” He translated 
and explained two ancient Turkic inscriptions he had discovered 
in Outer Mongolia.*® This work is a masterpiece in the Turcologic 
field. 

A characteristic feature of Ramstept’s works is his precise 
linguistic method, his unusual gift for drawing conclusions and 
finding the most convincing solutions. Studying his writings, one 
feels that their author is not only an excellent connoisseur of the 
material, not only an expert on the language or languages con- 
cerned,”’ but also an outstanding theoretician, a highly trained 
phoneticist, and a scientist equipped with perfect methods of 
historical and comparative linguistics. 

Ramstept might have remained within the limits of the Altaic 
family as comprising the Mongolian, Turkic, and Tungus lan- 
guages. This is a vast field and the still-unsolved problems are 
numerous. But it happened otherwise. When Finland obtained 
her independence and established diplomatic relations with other 
countries, the Finnish government entrusted Ramstept with the 
duties of chargé d'affaires in Japan, China, and Siam. Ramstept 
spent ten years in the Far East (1919-1929) .** It is not difficult 
to realize that Ramstept used his sojourn there. to the greatest 
profit for his research. He studied Japanese and Korean, and from 
then on he worked mainly on the Korean language and its rela- 


28 Die Verneinung in den altaischen Sprachen,” MSFOu 52, pp. 196-215. 

*4* Tyas deverbale Nomen auf -m in den altaischen Sprachen,” MSFOu 98 (1950). 
255 ff. 

°5 RamsteptT also collected valuable material on the language of the Nogai in the 
former Stavropol’ region north of the Caucasus. 

°6 Zwei uigurische Runeninschriften in der Nord-Mongolei,” JSFOu 30, 3(1913). 

°7 Ramstept had a scientific knowledge of the Finno-Ugrian, Mongolian, Turkic, 
Tungus, Korean, Sanscrit, and Japanese. He was also a passionate Esperantist. 
Besides, he spoke brilliantly the main European languages. 

°8 RamsteptT described his life in the Far East in his interesting book Lihettiladnd 
Nipponissa. Muistelmia vuosilta 1919-1929. (Porvoo-Helsinki: Werner Séderstrém 
Osakeyhtié, 1950). 
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tions to the Altaic group.”® When Ramstept started his Korean 
studies, that language was little explored in its dialectologic, 
historical, and comparative-linguistic aspects, and one could only 
guess that it was somehow connected with the Altaic languages. 
Ramstept resurrected from under the foreign layers of this lan- 
guage, which was greatly influenced by the Chinese, its ancient 
Altaic substratum, and he gave science two monumental works. 
One of these is his Korean Grammar,’ marked by that expertly 
scientific method which can best be called “ Ramstept’s method.” 
Although this is primarily a descriptive grammar, it contains 
numerous parallels from related languages. Another outstanding 
work is Ramstept’s Korean etymologic dictionary.** This is a 
highly valuable book, containing abundant and precious material 
for a comparative grammar of the Altaic languages. 

A linguist with an unusually broad scientific horizon, RaMSTEDT 
explored the ties connecting the Altaic family with unrelated lan- 
guages.**> He also discovered the affinity of the Ket language 
(Yenissei Ostiak) and the language of the Sino-Tibetan group.” 

Ramstept’s publications are numerous and the problems he 
solved, so far-reaching that it is difficult to discuss them thoroughly 
in a brief article.** Much still remains unpublished.*° 


°° RamstepT published the following articles on Korean subjects: “ Remarks on the 
Korean Language,” MSFOu 58(1928); “The Nominal Postpositions in Korean,” 
MSFOu 67 (1933); “ Koreanisch kes “ Ding, Stiick,”” JSFOu 48, 4 (1936-1937) . 

80 A Korean Grammar,” MSFOu 82 (1939). 

*1 “Studies in Korean Etymology,” MSFOu 95 (1949). 

82 The Relation of the Altaic Languages to other Language Groups,” JSFOu 53, 
1. Ramstent also found Mongolian loanwords in the Scandinavian languages: “ Finnish 
Turku, Swedish Torg, Danish and Norwegian Tory, a Word from Central Asia,” 
Bulletin de la Société Néophilologique de Helsinki (Finlande). Neuphilologische Mit- 
teilungen, 50, 5-8(1949), pp. 99-103. Cf. also Ramstept’s etymology of Finnish 
talkkuna, Russian TONOKHO < Mo. talga “ flour,” established in one of the volumes of 
Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen. 

8 Uber den Ursprung der sogenannten Jenissej-Ostjaken,” JSFOu 24, 2(1907). 

*4Tn addition to the commonly known books and articles by RaMstept there are 
a few less well-known works published in less familiar languages. First of all, there 
are articles in the Finnish language in the Finnish Encyclopaedia (Tietosanakirja) , 
a few articles in Hungarian: “ Az 1 hang a mongélban és a térékben,” Nyelvtudomanyi 
Kézlemények 42, pp. 229-238; “Egy Allitélagos térdék-mongol hangtérvény,” Nyk, 
pp. 69-74; and a booklet in Mongolian: Uyiyur ulus-un teiike (History of the Uigurs), 
published in Urga before the Russian revolution. 

85>There are unpublished texts in Khalkha-Mongolian (tales, sagas, songs, and 
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It is now the duty of Ramstept’s disciples, of whom the writer 
is one, and of his followers to complete and publish his unfinished 
work. It is self-evident that no one could have performed this 
task so successfully as Ramsrept himself, because such scholars 
are born only once in a century. After Castrin there had not 
been such an explorer of the Altaic languages until RamstTept 
At the present time, there is no one in their field who equals 


RAMSTEDT. 
N. Poppe 


University of Washington. 


5) 


riddles) quoted in Ramsrept’s “ Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen ”; 
his Kalmuck texts (only the first part containing tales was published). It is also 
known that Ramstept collected Turkic and Onkor-Solon texts. From a letter of Dr. 
Pentti Aatto, Secretary of the Finnish Oriental Society, of 27 November 1950, 
the writer has learned that there is also Ramstept’s huge work “ Einleitung in die 
altaische Sprachwissenschaft,” which is not quite complete and the first part of which, 
through the middle of the chapter on the verbal system, is devoted to morphology. 
There is also a manuscript containing a preliminary sketch on comparative phonology 
and many other works in various stages of completion. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 13.* 


2, line 20: For 3% read IH, 

6, line 28: For Aunt read Younger Sister. 

13, line 4: For chin-shih-wén read chin-shih-chih. 

14, line 16: For # read f&. 

16, line 13: For Hsiao-yung read Su-yung. 

17, note 14: For Oljei read Oljei. 

18, note 58: For Qongyirad (> Qunggirad) read Qongyirad 
(> Qongyirad) . 

26, line 6 from bottom: For %& read th. 

37, note 44, line 10: For [in Memory of] read [in Memory] 
of. 

42, note 83, line 10: For pp. 00 read p. 14. 

43, note 97, line 1: For tiao-hu read t‘iao-hu. 

43, note 97, line 4: For SuHun says, ‘ Tiao-hu read Shun 
says, ‘T“iao-hu. 

43, note 99, line 1: For Jane read Jang. 

44, note 115: For page 00 read page 14. 

44, note 116: For page 00 read page 14. 

46, note 120, line 28: For ¥ read #. 

48, note 135, line 4: For 7% read 5%. | 

57, note 211, line 16: For Cu‘anc-sun read CHANG-SUN. 
61, note 249, line 10: For 14b4-5 read 14b5. 

68, note 330, line 2: For yu-hsiieh read Yu-hsiieh. 

8la: Insert | (?) Ging sjedkil-tii before cing iinen sedkil. 
8la: Insert | (?) éing sledkil-tii 51 before cing iinen sedkil 39. 
81b: For degejiléjii 42 read degejilejii 42. 

83a: Insert -gii v. kiirgekiigii, iiliigii immediately after 
giijiregdegsen 22. 

83b: Insert -yu v. Cidayuyu before yutuyar 30, 36, 38. 

90a: For tayimadayu read tayimdayu. 

90b: For térégsed 42, 49 read térégsed 42. 


* The editors are glad to have the readers of the Journal call errors and omissions 
to their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as 
possible. 
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Page 98, line 12 from bottom: Delete the words he (i.e., Diua- 
bala) . 

Page 101, line 5: For Boralgi read Boralki. 

Page 107, note 17, line 10: For Mongolian Dictionary of Mu- 
kaddimat al-Adab read The Mongolian Dictionary Mukad- 
dimat al-Adab. 

Page 113, note 79: For Mongolian Dictionary of Mukaddimat 
al-Adab read The Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat al- 
Adab. 

Page 117, note 116, line 2: For niya read niy-a. 

Page 121, note 160: For 106 read 160. 

Page 122, note 168: For wungsinglajiyi read wungsinglajigi. 

Page 122, note 176, lines 4and 7: For N.N. Poprr read N. Poppe. 

Page 159, note 10: For 3% read &. 

Page 170, note 132, line 15: For Ch‘a read Cha. 

Page 210, line 21: For FI read ®, 

Page 218, last line: For reconcil read reconcile. 

Page 238, line 23: For mar read ma. 

Page 269, line 20: For # read #. 

Page 276, line 29: For Kokunmin read Kokumin. 

Page 293, line 4: For okin read 6kin. 

Page 295, line 15 from bottom: For & l’expression read a |’ex- 
pression. : 

Page 295, line 3 from bottom: For sibiige read sibiige. 

Page 306, line 24: For le réponse read la réponse. 

Page 360, line 6: For biem Essen read beim Essen. 

Page 496, line 14 from bottom: For indivirual read individual. 

Pages 496-497: In a letter dated 16 April 1951 to one of the 
editors of the HJAS, Professor Yosurkawa Kojird ¥iJ'54 
KEB of Kydto University states that the name HMI 
BE or WachIF#K found at the end of the MUCMATHH= 
+ which was published in facsimile in Japan in 1914 is 
that of the cutter of the facsimile edition, not that of the 
cutter of the origina] text. The same name is also found 
at the end of the %#L+& published by Siw. He lived 
from toward the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty into the early 
days of the Republic. His facsimile art was appreciated 
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_ by such scholars as Lo Chen-yii, who recommended that 
he cut the book for the Kyéto Imperial University. 

Page 516: In his letter dated 16 April 1951, to which reference 
has been made under “ Pages 496-497” above, Professor 
YosHIKAWA KOjiré states that in addition to the two Chi- 
nese editions of the Tripitaka reference might have been 
made to the two editions of the 349% published during the 
Chin and Yiian dynasties. 





